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IN THE GREAT STORM. 
BY DORA READ GOODALE. 





On, the skies stoop, the boundless heavens fall— 
Farewell! 

All paths are one, and night has blocked them all— 
Farewell! 

Now the knees bend, now the tired throat is dumb, 

And still earth sinks and still the armies come— 
Farewell! 


Dear roof, sweet roof, and happy chimney-place, 
Farewell. 

Sweet hope, so cherished for so short a space. 
Farewell. 

Farewell the joyful toil, the safe repose, 

And ye, white plains, and desert waste of snows, 
Farewell. 


Warm lies the bed that brings the end of pain— 
Farewell ! 

The wind may crack his leathern cheeks—in vain ! 
Farewell. a | 

Earth, earth is good, and love, and length of days. 

Hark! ’tis the bells the marriage music plays ! 
Farewell. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
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SHELL-TINTS. 
BY JOHN B. TABB. 








SEA-SHELL, whence the rainbow dyes, 

Flashing in thy sunset skies ? 

Thou wast in the penal brine, 

When appeared the saving sign. 

“Yea; but when'the bow was bended. 
Hope, that hung it in the sky, 

Down into the deep descended 
Where the starless shadows lie: 

And with tender touch of glory, 
Traced in living lines of love, 

On my lowly walls, the story 
Written in the heavens above.”’ 

ST. CHARLES COLLEGE, ELLICOTT CiTy, MD. 


WHY? 








BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


Wary do we suffer? Why should God, 
Who loves his creatures, scourge them so ’ 
He hath the right—we need the rod; 


This is enough for us to know. 


We search and question, to what end 
No providence hath made it plain: 
The finite cannot comprebend 
The infinite mystery of pain. 


Shall earth-worms burrowing in the soil. 
Aspire to gauge creation’s plan ? 

Or strive to measure, mid their toil, 
The strange complexities of man ? 


As well may we, earth-born and low, 
Stretch upward from our mole-hill clod, 
And ask, with daring front, to know 
The “ wherefore and the why ” of God! 
LEXINGTON, VA. 
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BAD ELEMENTS IN NEW YORK LIFE. 


BY JOHN HALL, D.D., LL.D., 
PASTOR OF THE FIFTH AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN CBURCH, NEW YORK. 


AmonG the first of these I put the idlers and adventur- 
ers of thecity. From all parts of this continent and 
from various portions of Europe they come, adding te 
the indigenous supply, because the place is large and the 
opportunities for carrying out their views and enjoying 
their favorite pleasures seem to be exceptionally good. 
I had occasion to look into this in 1873, when there was 
an effort made to provide against anticipated trouble, 
and when it was found that men who could live com- 
fortably as farm servants getting a small payment be- 
sides, came to this city for the winter on the ground that 
the ** chances” here were good, and if the worst came to 
the worst the charities were abundant. 

But it is not to such adventurers and idlers only that 
we must look. We have many such that are not poor— 
home-bred and imported, There are the children of 
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hard-working and industrions parents going to ruin on 
the means their parents made for them. There are such 
drawn to us from other places. Why, there have been 
titled persous in New York, fromthe mother countries, 


so bad in character that decent people would shun them 


where they lived. They come to us to be—more than 
tolerated. 

Satan proverbially tinds mischief for idle hands; but 
the mischief these idlers do implies companions. A 
dissolute man—we cannot enter into details—implies an 
abandoned woman. A gambler implies facilities for 
gambling, and if they do not already exist the law of 
demand and supply works, and they come into play. 

It is idle to talk of down-town corruption by itself. 
How much of it is made by up-town influences? Where 
do the poor victims go to at length whom wealthy 
transgressors, despising God’s law and sometimes mar- 
riage vows, make the partners of their sins? And where 
do the unprincipled adventurers and adventuresses of 
down-town seek their associates and victims? Is it 
among dwellers in the tenement-houses and crowded 
dens of the bad part of the city? No, indeed! It would 
not pay them to operate there. Why dwell on this most 
painful theme? Because an honest look at it shows that 
to attempt the reform of down-town by itself is about as 
foolish as it would have been for Elisha to carry the salt 
of his new cruse to one or two of the unhealthy streams 
about Jericho, instead of going to the spring, as he did, 
directly. 

Two things are worth thinking of in relation to this 
evil. Do we not dispense certain forms of charity too 
readily? Are there not types of vice which lead to 
poverty and suffering, from which we remove the only 
deterrent that certain people feel? “If I goon so il 
starve and die,” says a transgressor, as he reflects on his 
ways. ‘Oh, not at all,” say our competing charities, 
‘* we shall care for you,” and he gets into their hands, 
and ‘“‘homes,” and ‘‘ Reports,” and pleads for more of the 
money of the kind-hearted, and does not reap the reward 
of his deeds. We are to prevent allsin as far as we 
can; but we may strip it of some of its obvious penalties 
in such a way as to render the way of the transgressor 
easier than it would, or should be. There are places 
still, thank God, where honest working people economize 
against a rainy day. ‘‘I may be sick, or out of work, 
and I should have a little to fall back on.” ‘‘Oh, no!” 
says New York life—more or less articulately—*‘ if you 
are ill, there are lots of places where you'll be cared for, 
and it’s all right—their,managers will get the cost made 
up per capita”; and the temptation is yielded to at the 
cost of lost self-respect, prudence, steady habits and the 
lingering remnants of moral feeling which they imbibed 
in earlier years. 

Another thing worth considering is the share which 
the well-to-do people have in making the vice and the 
vice-breeders of the city. Have they anything to do 
with it? Frank Schmidt is, for a while, waiter in an up- 
town mansion. The frequent amusement in the parlor 
Frank knows to be card-playing. He loses his place and 
has to live somewhere till he gets another. He cannot 
go to the Windsor; he is down-town, and time is on his 
hands. Why shouldn’t he kill it by the same kind of 
pleasure that he saw up-town among the tip-top people? 
and if there be enough of his kind to support it, why 
should not a gambling-place be founded by some one 
whbo knows the ways of the Schmidts? and what else 
should sharpers do than go there and get poor Frank’s 
savings? Or he sees the quantity of stimulant he has to 
hand round among the best people of the city. Why 
should not he, and his equals, have a like enjoyment 
with the liquors they like? He knows how it is in the 
handsome “clubs.” He and his friends could not afford 
aclub-house. Why should it be wreng to get the best 
they can for like pleasures ina “‘ hotel” of two rooms— 
the outside with the bar and the mahogany screen, and 


| the inside with a table and the side-door for the shame- 


faced patrons? He knows that this goes on alike on 
Sunday and Monday. Why should he, because he can- 
not afford the facilities the rich have, be deprived any 
day in the week of what he can afford? Talk to him of 
the evil of Sabbath-breaking. Why, look at the crowd 
of carriages on a fine Sabbath afternoon! 

We speak of these things as ‘‘ bad elements” in our 
city life; but we must not think of them as separate and 
independent elements. They are allied. The miserable 
home sends some one to the saloon, and the saloon 








makes the home worse. The gambling provides one sort 
of excitement; the drink provides another, and prepares 
for crimesof impurity, of spit>, of brutal revenge—for 
suicide itself. The demand for pleasures of every sort, 
genteel or coarse, will, in time, create the supply; and 
the providers of them—unprincipled, or they would not 
be so engaged—are fettered by no scruples as to the way 
of increasing their patronage and making it pay. Their 
profits represent earnings lost, bad habits formed, homes 
injured, families impoverished, children left to charity, 
or crime and misery that tells their own tale. It is rela- 
tively of little value that you work with one of the 
streams and try to purify it or dry itup. You have to 
go to the spring if you would get rid of the foul and poi- 
sonous currents, 

What will save the up-town sinners? Only one thing 
—the “‘ fear of the Lord,” brought in by the Word and 
Spirit of God, through the means of grace. And just 
the same force, and no other, will save the down-town 
evil-doers. Let them come under this purifying power, 
and it impregnates their whole natures, and makes them 
of the ‘‘ salt of the earth.” 


_ > 
EPIPHANY REFLECTIONS. 


BY J. P. MAHAFFY, 
PROFESSOR OF ANCIENT HISTORY IN DUBLIN UNIVERSITY, IRELAND. 








** When the fullness of time was come God sent forth his Son.”’ 





THIs Epiphany season, when the Church celebrates 
the manifestation of Christ to the Gentiles, suggests 
afresh the old and never wholly soluble problem, why 
the advent of the Redeemer should have been so long 
delayed, why centuries should have elapsed in scores, 
and generations-of men passed away in thousands, be- 
fore the true Light of the world arose like the star in 
Bethlehem. To those indeed, of narrow faith, who be- 
lieve all those beyond this light have no part in future 
blessedness, what problem can be more serious? 

But after all, speculations why God has not acted in 
some other way than he has done, may imply, as Bishop 
Butler says, some very great impropriety. It is both 
safer and more practical to consider in what respects the 
actual time of its appearance was peculiarly well adapted 
for its purpose; in other words, what meaning we can 
attach to the fullness of time spoken of in the text. We 
all, no doubt, have heard many explanations offered, 
and many of these may have been true, tho they varied 
in their details; but all were certainly partial, and did 
not, because they could not, exhaust the subject. To 
know why the Christian era was exactly the moment of 
the world’s ripeness for so great a change implies that we 
know the whole condition of man at that time upon the 
earth—a knowledge quite unattainable even now of pres- 
ent nations, how far less of the men of twenty centuries 
ago. But any one who has studied the history of those 
times with care can add something to the solution, and 
can at least show points of view which, humanly speak- 
ing, increased the chances of a new system such as that 
inaugurated by Jesus Christ. 

Perhaps the most novel point, at least to the European 
and West-Asiatic world,in this new system, was its 
universalism—I mean in the sense opposed to national- 
ism. Every earlier religion, excepting Buddhism, had 
been strictly the religion of a special race, had wor- 
shiped gods of a national type, specially attached te 
distinct localities, and Buddhism, however some sparks 
of moral teaching may have persisted from the preach- 
ing of their missionaries here and there in Syria or Pal- 
estine, was a religion which had no hold upon the lead- 
ing nations of the Mediterranean. 

There were, indeed, various attempts made by philos- 
ophers and politicians to identify the gods of onecountry 
with those of another; but with the common people these 
attempts never took any real hold. Never were there 
more persistent attempts to do this than the attempts of 
the Ptolemies to show the identity of Greek and Egyp- 
tian gods, and yet to the very end Greek religion was a 
foreign plant in Egypt, and Egyptian gods mere mon- 
sters in the eyes of the Greeks. This profound sepa- 
ration in the old popular religions was both a cause and 
a consequence of that political estrangement which 
separated the old nations of the civilized world. There 
had never been any such thing attempted, or at least 
accomplished, as one uniform system of government ex- 
tending over several distinct nationalities. The idea of 
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Alexander the Great had certainly been of this kind, 
but he died before he had time even to formulate dis- 
tinctly the frame of his Empire, and forthwith the 
various provinces broke up according to their nationali- 
ties, and resumed a considerable portior of their old 
spiritual life. But now, under Augustus, the suprem- 
acy of Rome had become a realized fact, and all the ter- 
ritory from the Eupbrates to the Atlantic, so far as it 
was civilized and had entered into history, had become 
consolidated into one Empire, with one system of law, 
one Official language, and governed by a +ingle recog- 
nized head. 

It is very remarkable how, from the very outset, the 
prudent and astute Augustus felt that all this great 
welding of the Mediterfamean nations into one great 
imperial system was ine@im#plete without some single 
imperial religion. He did mot delay to set up the divin- 
ity of the city of Rome, and of himself as her represent- 
ative, and established a regular priesthood to offer offi- 
cial sacrifices, and conduct an official creed all over his 
wide dominions. But, seeing that this Augustan relig- 
ion was only superadded to the other sacrifices and du- 
ties of the nation, and was purely.an official device, 
not corstructed to meet spiritual meeds and spiritual 
longings, we must not expect from it any great effect 
more than this, that it familiarized the civilized people 
of the Empire with the idea of a universal faith, a com- 
mon creed which should transcend the special practices, 
the special sacrifices, the special conceptions of local 
shrines and national gods, and find the great common 
satisfaction for the needs of all mankind. Indeed, long 
before the imposing of a Roman cult upon the East the 
importation of Eastern cults to Italy had shown that 
men felt religion to be no longer a thing of mountains 
or of rivers, of special sites or of famous shrines, but 
that the day was coming when not in this mountain or 
that temple, but everywhere, men could worship God in 
spirit and intruth. 

It is well known that of the practical philosophies which 
were still current among educated men the most im- 
portant, because it was the most religious, held views 
not only consistent with but promoting the same revo- 
lution in public opinion. The Stoics, while sanctioning 
in a patronizing way all local superstitions or worships, 
taught openly that these special cults were only con- 
fused and imperfect essays at a truerand more universal 
faith, which would not attribute flaws and vices to the 
Deity, or attempt to explain the harmonious plan of the 
world by the conflicting action of diverse spiritual be- 
ings. While, therefore, they did not oppose either poly- 
theism or separatism in popular creeds, they consistently 
preached the unity of God, or what they conceived as 
God, and the uniformity of religious duties in every 
land. The human ideal of the Stoics, the Wise Man, 
who had found spiritual peace, need be neither Greek 
nor Roman, Jew or barbarian, or he might be any of 
them, Stoic principles were accessible to all, and could 
be practiced in any society. 

But there still remains a spiritual influence in this age 
which is less known and less appreciated than all these. 
Tho, as I have said, Stoicism was adaptable to any race, 
as may be seen from its partial adoption in many remote 
parts of the civilized world, yet there was always some- 
thing unsympathetic in the system. The Stoic Wise Man 
was hard and proud, even in the very theory; he was 
lacking not only in any sense of his own weaknesses 
and defects, but in any commiseration for the foibles of 
his neighbor. This was probably the reason why the 
ideal remained an abstraction, a possibility, never real- 
ized in any historic person. No later Stoic was pointed 
to the three great masters of their system as having ex- 
hibited in their daily life the ideal they preached. The 
Stoic Wise Man, so often describe 1, lauded, hymned, re- 
mained forever a mere creature of the imagination. It 
is then remarkable, and perhaps not remarkable, that 
thoughtful men in various parts of the world should 
have gone back to an older and more sympathetic sys- 
tem, which in these two points offered another and a 
more human solution, 

We find during the century on either side of the 
Christian Era a very curious consensus in divers parts of 
the world to set up a practical standard expressing those 
very virtues which the Stoics had neglected, and em- 
bodying their practice in the person of a great and in- 
spired teacher. The duty of humility, of brotherly 
ove, of continence in respect to worldly pleasures, be- 
gan now to be recognized as superior to mere intellectu- 
al and logical rectitude. All the systems founded upon 
mere reasoning had broken down, and left nothing but 
intellectual pride, controversial vanity, skepticism— 
these began to feel and assert that a deeper and purer 
insight was accorded to moral purity and rectitude, that 
the good man was wiser and saw clearer than the mers 
philosopher. It was, therefore, through ascesis that man 
attained to gnosis, and this the common eftort and mu- 
tua! encouragement of a brotherhood, a society sepa- 
rated from the world. 

There are left to us notices of two such societies, one, 
the Therapeutics, in the vicinity of the greatest focus of 
Greek learning—Alexandria; the other, that of the 
Essenes, in contrast and opposition to the center of 
Judaism at Jerusalem. It is impossible to avoid recog- 
nizing the similarity of both these sovieties to the re- 
vived Pythagorean system, now spreading again in Italy, 





and preaching its doctrines in a great number of tracts 
which have come down to us. Not only did these mod- 


ern Pythagoreans revive the lessons of purity, chastity, 


sympathy, which had distinguished the old school at 
Croton, but they brought out again the one idegl guide 
in the person of Pythagoras. His sayings were treas- 
ured as their law; his words were taken as inspired and 
so led to numerous spurious attributions. In no other 
philosophic system, except, perhaps, the Epicurean, 
had the monarehieal theory such a hold, The one wise, 
the one perfect man was of far higher authority than 
the combined wisdom of all his disciples. If a doctrine 
was to be accepted, it must be produced under his name; 
and so in morals and in religion, we have the same ten- 
dencies, finding scope that had already been expressed 
politically in the sovereignty of Augustus over the world. 

These are some of the less-known reasons why it may 
be said that at this peculiar period of the world, there 
was a special fitness in men’s minds notonly to receive a 
new religious system, but one of the types preached by 
Christ. The course of this world runs continuously 
down the stream of time. Day succeeds day, season 
succeeds season, century succeeds century without 
break or stay, and yet there seems to be some great re- 
pugnance to this equability of existence in the human 
mind. We arealways trying to break the story of life 
into chapters and paragraphs, to find halting places and 
special moments in the vast uniformity of causes and 
effects. And we imagine that to arrest all this con- 
tinuity, to stand between the past and the future, has 
not only a great interest in itself, but an important 
moral effect in waking up the soul on its journey, when 
the perpetual hum of the loom of time has-well-nigh 
laid it asleep as it passes down the long road into the 
valley of death. And so the Christian Church, recogniz- 
ing this strong feeling, has made in the year these halt- 
ing-places; her fasts and feasts, which are only conse- 
crations of similar marks of time in older and less 
spiritual creeds. In the Epipbany she marks one of the 
most picturesque of the opening scenes of Christianity— 
mysterious wise men from the East, led by some brighter 
tha: the morning star, displaying their perfumes and 
their gold about the homely cradle of unsuspected roy- 
alty. That must indeed have seemed to those that saw 
it a turning-point in their life,a sudden heralding of 
something new and wonderful—precisely a signal in- 
stance of that breach of vulgar continuity of which I 
have just been speaking. And yet how, too, we may 
draw the lesson perbaps already suggested. 

The Wise Men went their way, the Judean peasants 
resumed their ordinary life, and but for the jewels that 
Mary may have treasured, and the hideous tragedy that 
ensued frum Herod’s mad suspicions, the long pilgrim- 
age of the three kings (as legendary art depicts them) 
had no further consequence, unless it be that the 
mothers of Bethlahem cursed the day when they had 
gazed in wonder before the strange procession of which 
they understood not the meaning till it brought horror 
and desolation into their homes. The manifestation to 
the Gentiles remaired otherwise an isolated and in- 
effectual fact. The Wise Men never returned, or sent 
others to renew their worship. TLe curiosity about the 
Child so distinguished even among strangers in its 
cradle, faded out into unfulfilled dreams bound up 
with the memory of a hideous calamity, and when 
Christ began his life, it may have been only his mother 
who had laid up all these things in her heart. 

I will draw but one practical lesson from these things: 
If we trust to the exciting moments of life to produce 
great and lasting effects, tomake amends for daily negli- 
gences, to make the future unlike the past, we are trust- 
ing to what has generally proved vain. It may- be well 
to mark out by commemoration the great facts of 
Christ's history; it may be well by special services to 
call to mind the greatness of man’s shortcomings; but 
the real secret of our growth in spiritual strength and 
purity is that continuous resolve, that steady diligence 
which halts not in expectation of happy moments, 
which waits not for the inspiration of strange circum- 
stances, the emotion of affecting scenes, but, amid the 
daily wear and soil of earthly work, keeps repeating 
every day the watchword of Joshua: *‘ As for me and 
my house, we will serve the Lord.” 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 








I KNOW no more about the proportions into which 
the Times, as a property, is divided than other people; 
but the mistake into which so very many seem to have 
fallen with respect to Mr. Walter’s revelations upon the 
matter in Scotland is most curious. He said that he 
owned one-sixteenth and a half of the concern, which 
has been taken as tho it should be written in figures in- 
stead of words, in which case his interest would only be 
about six per cent. in it. What be meant, of course, 
was that he owned ° ths, or one-half and + th. The rea- 
son of such an apportionment seems natural enough, 
since that position would always give him a majority in 
the councils of the paper, even if all the other share- 
holders should be united against him. The conclusions 
drawn from the contrary deduction have been most 
amusing. Some say, ‘* What a one-horse affair Mr. 
Walter's share must be”; and others, ‘‘What a gigantic 





property must be the Times when the large income 
knownto be made by Mr. Walter is derived from little 
more than ; th of its profits.” It is said that there is 
only one thing more unreliable than facts, and that is 
figures; and, it may be added, that about figures people 
get more hopelessly muddled than even about facts, 

Considering what they feed upon, the Vegetarians are 
a most truculent and denunciatory race, and almost 
remind one of the hippopotamus who, tho he feeds on 
green meat, is an animal not to be lightly meddled 
with. One of them has been calling attention to the 
hecatombs of victims in our butchers’ and poulterers’ 
shops at Christmas time, which he says is an outrage on 
Christianity, and must ‘fill every human heart with 
unspeakable horror and disgust.” For my part, on the 
contrary, it gives me pleasure to see the Gargantuan 
feast that London has been exhibiting ; and my only 
regret is that so many Londoners can only “ look and 
long” without partaking of it. We have good authority 
for believing that beef and mutton are intended to be 
eaten, while the apostles themselves unquestionably 
caught fish with ro intention of placing them merely in 
aquariums. A turkey, no doubt, is a more splendid 
bird in his feathers than out of them; but when he is 
dressed for dinner he is also attractive; and even in the 
shop, with a rosette pinned to his side (as tho he were a 
dinner-steward instead of a dinner), he has still claims 
on our admiration. 

Nothing could certainly be funnier than the boast of a 
certain chairman at a lecture upon the works of George 
Eliot, that he himself had for many years *‘ enjoyed Mr. 
Eliot’s personal friendsbip.” To mistake the sex of any 
eminent person with whom we would have it believed 
we have been intimate is certainly uuusual; but, short 
of that, it is amazing what persons ambitious of re- 
flected fame are prepared to say. The case of theauthor 
of ‘‘Ten Thousand a Year” and his dinner with the 
Lord Chancellor is well known, but deserves even wider 
circulation. He was very fond of being supposed to be 
intimate with grandees, and indeed he was so, only he 
could never have enough of them. One day he hap- 
pened to mention to a legal friend (who knew this idio- 
syncrasy of his) that he was asked to dine with the Lord 
Chancellor the next day. ‘‘So am I,” said the other 
promptly; ‘‘Iam glad we shall meet.” ‘ Ah, but I’m 
not going,” observed Warren; ‘I have another engage- 
ment.” ‘‘I am sorry for that and so I am sure will be 
his Lordship. I'll tell him how grieved you were.” “No, 
don’t do that,” said Warren uneasily. ‘Why not? It 
will be something to say. I shall certainly do it.” 
‘* Well, the fact is, my good fellow, I was only in fun,” 
Warren then confessed; ‘‘The Lord Chancellor has not 
invited me to dinner.” ‘‘ No more he has me; I was in 
fun too,” said the other. 

It is very dangerous to affect this knowledge of great 
people, when they are alive to contradict you. Dickens 
used to tella story of meeting with a clergyman ina 
railway train, who held forth to his fellow-passengers 
ever so long upon the novelist’s private failings. 


*** Dickens is an atheist, sir, as I happen to know; he is 


also a gambler, and I regret to say drinks”; and so on. 
**Dear me, how sad. Have you ever seen him drurk ?” 
asked Dickens. ‘‘ Well, not exactly drunk; no, but cer- 
tainly overtaken by liquor.” ‘‘ Have you ever seen him 
sober?” ‘* Well that is toomuch to say. Ohyes, I have 
seen him sober.” ‘‘Often?’ ‘ Yes, often.” ‘* No, sir, 
only once. You see him now for the first time.” (Cur- 
tain.) 

A list has lately been published here of the benefac- 
tions of your American philanthropists, which throws 
all similar deeds of charity into the shade. This is not 
only by reason of the hugeness of the sums, tho these 
exceed all similar gifts in this country, but from the fact 
that they are gifts and not bequests. The whole of the 
twelve charities mentioned, only one of which is less 
than £90,000, are devoted to the spread of education. 
This is surely a noble record in the history of any nation. 
We have our generous souls in England ; scarce a week 
goes by without the present of a park to the inhabitants 
of some crowded and airless town; but even our richest 
men have not the long purses of American millionaires, 
There is nothing in which humanity has made such 
strides of late years as in these acts of public generosity. 
If one reads the history of the men, who were the proto- 
types of their patrons of education, one perceives how 
the breed has improved. George Watson, the founder 
of the so-called ‘* Hospital” called after his name in Ed- 
inburgh, was a miser. James Donaldson, who left a 
quarter of a million for the same purpose neglected to 
provide for either his poor relations or his faithful serv- 
ants, and Dr. Beil, to whom juvenile education in St. 
Andrew’s owes so much, was parsimonious to an extreme 
degree, and ‘lett a considerable sum for the composition 
and publication of a memoir in his own honor.” Your 
millionaire philanthropists of to-day, if not altogether 
free from egotism, do not give with ‘‘ the dead hand” 
but with an open one; and the estimation in which they 
are held by their own country may be fairly set against 
its proneness to worship ‘‘ the average man.” 

The greater exactitude of modern observation has ex- 
ploded a good many popular errors, and especially those 
connected with instinct, Itis now weil understood, for 
example, that the Newfoundland dog drowns, by the ac- 
tions of his paws, more people than he saves, The old anec- 
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dotes of sagacity in animals and especially those which are 
contrary toexpectatien, such as the discovery of a fighting 
vein in the proverbially timorous—are in these days re- 
ceived with incredulity. Yetin a newspaper this week 
not generally given to lying, a gamekeeper relates how 
he was attacked by a pheasant that followed him to his 
house, pecking at his legs. If he had been a poacher and 
had harmed its relatives, this would have been explicable. 
Many of us have read the story of the Brenchley farmer 
who was persecuted by a swallow whose mate he had 
shot, and who always flew at him striking him in the face 
with her wings, except on Sunday when it did not recog- 
nize him in his go-to-meeting clothes. In the Cornhill 
this month, there is recorded by a shepherd, the incident 
of his being attacked by his own sheep—in consequence 
of his wearing a red neck-tie, a color for which, in com- 
mon with bulls, these animals seemed to entertain an 
aversion. The narrator, tho he had lived an adventur- 
ous life, affirms that he was never so frightened in his 
life as when thus floored by his own flock. Perhaps the 
** wild beastof Force” that lies within the sinews of 
every man, however mild, exists also, tho latent, in all 
other living creatures. 

The question of whether, as a nation, we are growing 
better or worse is a most interesting inquiry. Mr. Mc- 
Cree’s testimony comes with its great weight, for he is 
one of ‘‘ those who know.” He has been a London pas- 
tor many years and made the well-being of the poor his 
business. He says they are greatly bettered every way; 
that there is more cleanliness and less profanity; more 
education and less blackguardism; “life in London is 
altogether sweeter and purer.” He cites very properly 
as a good instance of improvement its comparative hu- 
manity to animals. Others, however, contend that 
much of this apparent good behavior is owing to the 
greater efficiency or numbers of the police. The truth 
seems to be that all the better class of the poor are to be 
congratulated upon their position as compared with 
what it used to be; but that the lowest class is little 
better off, and the criminal class, tho less in number, 
not one whit improved. The wife-beaters, the street 
bullies, the murderers, ‘‘ with circumstances of brutal- 
ity,” are even worse—a result, however, partly owing to 
the lenity of magistrates to crimes of violence. There 
can be no question that public opinion has made great 
strides. I was reading to-day in Evelyn’s “ Diary” his 
remark upon the punishment of the regicides. He was 
a highly educated, church-going gentleman, and cer- 
tainly no bigot; vet this is the only remark he makes on 
that horrible butchery: ‘‘ Scot, Scroope, Cork and Jones 
suffered to-day. I saw not their execution, but met 
their quarters mangled and cutt and reeking as they 
were brought from the gallows in baskets on the hurdle. 
Oh, the miraculous providence of God.” 

Of all the terrible adventures encountered in London 
fogs, one met with in the wilds of Finsbury Square last 
week has the prominence. An honest lawyer, tho in 
‘the inferior branch of the profession,” after passing 
the day in his usual business of assisting the fatherless 
and the widow, was returning to the bosom of his fami- 
ly, when the mist that falls upou the just and the un- 
just alike at this season came down upon his four- 
wheeled cab. Whither the vehicle wandered he knew 
not ; but it went east instead of west. To a man of phi- 
losophy and reflection, used to London fogs, that cir- 
cumstance (especially as he was unaware of it) did not 
discompose him. Like the farmer in church, he “ put 
up his legs” on the opposite seat and ‘ just thought of 
nothing,” and withasimilar effect ; for he went to sleep. 
He was presently awakened by a voice of tremendous 
volume, addressing him in no human speech. The fog 
was as thick as ever; but a murky flare from a link- 
boy’s torch revealed to him, not only Finsbury Square, 
but this spectacle at the window—a hairy face, with 
huge, fierce eyes and horns over his shaggy brows. ‘I 
am come for,” exclaimed the lawyer, with the resigna- 
tion of one who has long been in expectation of such a 
catastrophe, and at once relapsed into insensibility. 
When he came to himself he was at home in Wimpole 
Street, but, tho three hours late, declined to partake of 
the dinner that had been kept hot for him. He sat down 
in his study and added a codicil to his will, leaving a 
great deal of his hard-earned money to charitable insti- 
tutions. In the morning he rose unrefreshed by sleep ; 
and his housekeeper observed, as he sat down to break- 
fast, *‘ I fear you are no better, sir.” ‘Iam a little bet- 
ter,” was his enigmatic reply, ‘‘ but I fear it’s of no use.” 
In five minutes he rang the bell for deviled kidneys. 

‘* My appetite has returned,” he said. 

** You look very much better, sir,” returned the house- 
keeper. 

‘** That is the great thing,” he returned, still enigmati- 
cally. 

But he really was all right; he had just read in his 
newspaper that ‘* during the dense fog last night seven 
bullocks strayed into Finstury Square, to the great ter- 
ror of those who met them.” He had only seen one of 
them, but that had been quite enough for him. 

I do hope that among the Christmas and New Year’s 
presents of next year there may be no more checks on 
the ‘* Bank of Elegance.” There is no harm in posting 
them to rich people ; but it is cruel to send them to poor 
ones. A check from relatives who can afford it is, 


them, and the disappointment, when they find they 
have been deceived, is proportionately severe. I can 
hardly fancy any one erring in this way who knows the 
misery of narrow means. If there are such people there 
is only one way by which they can make amends for it 
and that is by sending a real check after the sham one. 
Judiciousness and tact are virtues that we hardly ex- 
pect to find in “ Faddists” of any kind, or it would 
strike onethat these days of Whitechapel murders ard 
their imitative horrors are singularly inopportune for 
the advocates of the abolition of capital punishment to 
write to the papers. The theory of the latest (but alas, 
I fear, not the last) of these Enthusiasts is that murder- 
ers, however atrocious, should not be put to death, out 
should ‘live to work for years, and repent of their sad 
crimes.” Think of the Whitechapel Fiend deriving in- 
struction from the prison chaplain aud engaged till let out 
on ticket of leave, in useful and ‘‘ elevating” labor. The 
sanguine individual who believes this possible signs him- 
self ‘“‘ an ex-Sheriff,” and gives the plaintive information 
that, during his year of office, ‘‘ a poor love sick youth” 
was actually put to death for shooting his sweetheart. 
‘* Only that, and nothing more.” In France, it appears, 
that if even a professional assassin ‘‘ is young, has blue 
eyes and hair like a girl’s,” these are always held to be 
extenuating circumstances. Perhaps the ex-sheriff's de- 
ceased young friend was similarly dowered: but what he 
seems tu me to have lost sight of, even in that case, was 
that the victim was also young, may hav2 had blue eyes 
and certainly had hair like a girl’s. The pity of these 
delicate philanthropists seems somehow to be always 
reserved for the murderer. 

If the French newspaper La Cacarde is to be trusted, 
the ‘‘ Lifers,” in New Caledonia afford the happiest ex- 
amples of what comes of not bemg executed for mur- 
der. After five years these gentry, if well conducted, 
are placed in the first class, can become land-owners and 
are free to marry any lady convict in the same fortunate 
position. One of them, who has been thus successful, 
has sent for his two sons in France to join him in manag- 
ing his coffee plantation. Unhappily, be is in his 66th 
year. ‘ Ahsir,” he said, to the governor of the colony, 
‘af I had but known! I ought to have committed 
that murder ten years earlier.” This shows not only 
that whatever is worth doing is worth doing thoroughly, 
but that one should never put anything off. 1 suppose, 
as in the case of the wicked Irish landlord, the person he 
had removed frum the world had remained in it so long 
because ‘‘ what was everybody’s business was nobody’s 
business.” 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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MORNING BY MORNING. 
BY F, A, NOBLE, D.D. 





THE lesson of the direction given by Moses, so many 
centuries ago, to the Israelites concerning the gathering 
of the manna miraculously supplied for their daily feed- 
ing, abides a fresh and perennial lesson. Except on the 
Sabbath they were to gather it ‘‘ morning by morning, 
every man according to his eating.” If in fear lest the 
assurance of enough for each day’s need might fail, or 
in the spirit of avaricious accumulations, any one should 
attempt to gather a portion to be held over until the 
morrow, the manna would simply spoil and become of- 
fensive on his hands. ‘‘ And Moses said unto them: 
Let no mar. leave of it till the morning. .. . 
But some of them left of it until the morning, and it 
bred worms, and stank,” 

The law of the manna is the law of the grace of God. 
We live by the day. Yesterday’s gathering is not avail- 
able for present uses. There is no need to be troubled 
about to-morrow’s requirements. It is to be ‘‘ morning 
by morning.” In Christ Jesus there is fullness of sup- 
ply; resources, indeed, both in kind and measure, to 
meet all the possible exigencies of our lives; but every- 
thing is in the present tense. Vital religion always has 
been, and always must be, a present tense religion, In 
every life which has been long in fellowship with God 
there are memories of past disclosures and interpositions 
and he!ps precious beyond any compassing in words. In 
every soul quickened by faith there are hopes which 
beam with celestial lights, and fill the mind to overflow- 
ing with anticipations of future blessedness. But neither 
memories nor hopes can meet the issue of immediate 


needs, We live in the Now. Itisthe Now which is 
emphatic. We must be fed of God today. We must 


have supplies of God’s grace to-day. This is God’s plan 
—‘‘ morning by morning. ” 

The religion of some people seems to be simply a 
reminiscence. Sometimes it is a decayed and offensive 
reminiscence. They do not live in God at this present, 
passing hour, but in the recollection of what God was to 
them in some past hour of their existence. They live 
just as the children of Israel would have lived if they 
hed had their way—not on the fresh manna right out 
of the heavens, sweet and nourishing, but on the juice- 
less and insipid manna which they had [aid up in their 
pots and jars. 

God is not alone a God of the ages which are gone. 
He is not alone a God of the ages which are to be. God 
is a living God. Christ is a living Christ. The Holy 
Spirit is a living agency. It is life all along the line. 





perhaps, the pleasantest ‘‘ surprise” that can. happen to 





the divine resources is opened to our needs. There is no 
limitation except in our own capacities or inclinations. 
It is to eat and be full. It is to drink and be satisfied. 
It is to let in the light until every faculty is illuminated. 
It is to nourish the whole man into more faith, and 
more love, and more purity, and more strength, and 
more likeness to Christ. But this cannot be done on 
yesterday’s manna; it must be from the fresh and full 
supply of to-day. It must be by a new opening out of 
the life to God; by a new and vital contact with God; 
and by entering into a new experience—not necessarily 
unlike previous experiences, but new, in the same sense 
in which the day is new and sincere and real. 

It is in spiritual as it is in material things—only we do 
not know it so well. We cannot live on the traditions 
of yesterday’s sunlight and yesterday’s warmth. Nor is 
there need. The sun comes up to-day with beams as ra- 
diant as on the morning of the creation. There is the 
light, the warmth, the healing, for to-day’s require- 
inents. The tonic which is in the atmosphere is not yes- 
terday’s, but to-day’s; and it is available for to-day’s ne- 
cessities. Morning by morning the manna was there. 
Morning by morning the manna was gathered. Morn- 
ing by morning it had to be gathered if it was to be 
good for anything for nourishment, 

Yesterday’s consciousness of Christ? Yesterday’s in- 
dwelling of the Spirit? Yesterday’s joy of communion? 
Yesterday’s apprehension of the truth? Yesterday’s 
girding and guidance from on high? No; this is not 
enough. To-day has its own needs, and for these needs 
there are fresh and full supplies. With the dew of the 
morning came the manna. As the eyes open on each 
succeeding day the supplies of the grace of God open; 
and for all our needs, just as we have found a thousand 
times before, and as the servants of God in all the ages 
have found, there is enough. 

By and by when these winter months are over and 
gone the spring willcome again. With the spring will 
come the sweet twitter andsong of birds, and the beau- 
ty and fragrance of smiling flowers. Weshall have the 
violet and the crocus, and the lilac and the dandelion, 
and the waving grasses and the purple flush of the blos- 
soming clover. But it will not be lastspring’s unfolding 
of life and beauty: it will be this spring’s. It will all 
be new—a fresh process—something right from the 
open heart and hand of Nature. The songs the birds 
sing will be like the old songs, but they will not be the 
same; they will be new songs—never sung before. The 
gardens, the parks, the meadow-lands and the forests, 
will flash with a glory similar to the glory which glad 
human eyes have seen many a time, but which will yet 
beall theirown. Not the exact duplicate of anything 
which ever has been or ever shall be. 

Then, too, each living plantin this coming spring will 
have to get its life and the feeding of its life—its form, 
its color, its strength, its grace, its beauty—right from 
the living fountains and chambers of nourishment Na- 
ture will open. Plants cannot live on reminiscences, nor 
on auticipations. Last spring’s sunlight, last spring’s 
warmth, last spring’s water-courses, are not enough. In 
order to growth and blossoming there must be living 
contact with air and the moist and fertile mold. 

Herein lies the secret of a joyous and fruitful Chris- 
tian life. It is in living in God by the day; it is in gath- 
ering our manna morning by morning; it is in break- 
fasting the soul as we breakfast the body on food fresh 
and warm and suitable to the new day’s needs; it is to 
take God’s light as we take the light of the great central 
luminary in the heavens, each succeeding day, and see 
our way in it, and do our work in it and grow in fitness 
for higher experiences; it is to abide in Christ, not think- 
ing it sufficient that perchance we were in him yester- 
day or may be to-morrow, but that we must be in him 
all the time, getting from him the divine nutriment on 
which our spirituality thrives, and we grow in knowl- 
edge and usefulness and moral symmetry, if we are to 
meet the conditions of his will and realize the best possi- 
bilities of a life hid with Christ in God; it is to abide in 


Christ unto the end. ‘‘ ‘fo him that overcometh, to him 
will I give of the hidden manna.” What a blessed re- 
ward! 


CHICAGO, ILL, 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE STATE. 
BY JOHN BASCOM, LL.D. 











MEN tind proportionate thought much more difficult 
than acute thought. One extreme follows another, and 
each extreme is more often intensified than corrected 
by its fellow. The historical form of inquiry in social 
problems is now deservedly receiving much attention, 
and has led with many to a hearty contempt of what 
they are pleased to term theoretical methods. Yet no 
social or civic question is fully understood, till it is ap- 
prehended both in connection with the historic progress 
of events and also with those pure principles, those in- 
tellectual relations which always have appealed, and al- 
ways will appeal, to the minds of men. The actual and 
the ideal expound each other, and unite in all high, har- 
monious products of thought. 

Moreover, these theoretical notions have shown them- 
selves in the past very influential in jurisprudence and 
in constitutional law. Equity and international law 
have grown up in connection with the slow unfolding 





At the dawning of each new day the vast storehouse of 





of principles which men have termed the laws of 
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Nature—the laws of some primitive, or some ideal State 
in which modifying, dividing historical forces were not 
operative. Constitutional law in England, in France, 
in the United States, has been influenced by a fanciful 
theory of a social contract; a theory that arose in a 
search after ruling principles in the formation of the 
State. Men may decry speculation to their heart’s con- 
tent; it always has been, and increasingly will be, in- 
fluential in the formation of society. The historical 
method, in itseif of great worth, would be of very little 
worth did it not bring new light and new tests to theory. 
Facts are understood and laid open to modification, only 
in their relation to ideal principles, which express for us 
ultimate terms of order. If we give the historic method 
extreme application, we are made idle, and so at length 
uninterested, spectators of forces that hold in themselves, 
in an unchangeable way, theterms of growth. 

In this country, the Democratic tendency, the sluggish 
tendency, the historic tendency, has led us to limit the 
functions of government. A certain suspicion of 
tyranny, «a fear of encroachment on personal liberty, 
have stood in the way of all enlargement of the offices 
of the State. There has been a conviction, now wise 
and now foolish, now the product of simple indolence 
and indifference, and now of real insight, that things 
would work themselves out, and bring, in due time, 
their own correction. This conflict of opinion between 
the radical and the conservative, the progressive and 
cautious temper in society and civil government, is but 
another phase of the broader question, the relation of 
man to natural law. Is law so all enveloping that man 
is simply sustained, tossed and floated on, by it; or are 
the movements of thought and the energies of will, the 
wind and steam which carry him and his precious ven- 
tures to ports of his own selection ? 

The conservative temper magnifies natural law, wishes 
to leave itself to the constructive forces expressed in it, 
lays great emphasis on the historic movement, and re- 
gards any serious break in it as impossible as it is un- 
desirable. The failures of men in social construction, 
manifold, diversified and foolish, are its staple argu- 
ments. The suspension of effort rather than its increase 
is its moral exhortation. Its philosophy of life is the 
liberty of the units—the individuals—to seek their own 
combinations; rather than the specializing of functions 
in the State, and an increase of combining power. 

Yet, looked at historically as well as theoretically, we 
believe that this doctrine of the inability of the State in- 
creasingly to shape and secure its own ends, isa one-sided 
and inadequate political faith. If men choose to sit 
down under the shadow of natural law, they will find 
themselves on the northern slope of events, their labors 
anticipated by frosts and withered by intemperate winds. 

The supreme natural law, the supreme historic fact is, 
that Nature is increasingly put into the hand of man. 
His many miserable failures do but teach the way to 
success. His pre-eminent constructive power lies in the 
social, mora! world; and this world, well-ordered, will 
rest as a fructifying presence on all below it. We have 
faith in the progressive temper in spite of, or rather by 
means of, all the limitations, delays and complex condi- 
tions put upon it by the permanent forces, physical and 
social, with which it has to deal. 

In the first place, the growth of society, in each of its 
parts and as a whole, ca»not be secured without increas- 
ing organization. We all believe in this growth. It is 
the ultimate good toward which we are struggling. Not 
to believe in it is to be left without any sufficient pur- 
pose and, therefore, without any wise policy. But this 
growth, as it lies in individual and collective develop- 
ment, and as the two are wholly inseparable, necessi- 
tates more social unity and just combination at each 
step of progress. The reverse movement results in sep- 
aration, strife, conflict, overthrow. Individual liberty, 
when wisely asserted, is asserted, not in behalf of anar- 
chy, but in resistance to an overshadowing civic author- 
ity. When this liberty is attained it must yield itself at 
once to a more kindly, but not less pervasive and real, 
construction, or its value is lost in the feebleness of di- 
vision. The conditions of growth are simple. They are 
increasing unity and increasing liberty ; closer combi- 
nation and fuller specialization; the development of 
each member, but its development as the part of one 
whole. If, therefore, growth implies organization, the 
State, which is the framework of social relations, can- 
not become feeble and of less moment with advancing 
years. It expresses the concentrated force of the com- 
munity in its primary and most manageableform. That 
force, a valuable possession for all and each alike, must 
be made available for the common welfare. The. self- 
seeking enterprise of the individual is no substitute for 
it. Self-interest often favors organization ; but it often 
interferes with it, and must come under its restraint. 
[It is not true that harmony, hearty concurrence in the 
community, can be evolved, under natural law, out of 
the eager search of every man for his own interest. The 
common organic life has an office, and one no less im- 
portant, less urgent or less capable of growth than the 
special powers of individuals, These powers are as 
much dependent on the collective strength as is that 
strength on personal quality. 

As this increasing organization is an absolute condi- 
tion of growth, as the State is the first and constant term 
in this organization, the State cannot be allowed to be- 





come feeble, but must be found in a perpetual pursuit 
of its true offices and in their constant discharge. It is 
true that a great deal of organization sinks deeper into 
the community than civil institutions ; that customs, 
sentiments and the more spiritual affections are con- 
stantly superseding law. But it is to be remembered 
that the transfer takes place through the mediation of 
law. Law is a conduit to this inner reservoir of power, 
and unless the State understands and fulfills its functions 
in due order, this interior life, lacking its protection, 
will not be developed. The State is restricted, not from 
below but from above, not by leaving undone what 
ought to be done, but by being anticipated in the silent 
discharge of its offices by other agents. Even with this 
transfer of duties to the individual, the State is per- 
petually passing into new fields of activity. 

A second consideration in determining the functions 
of the State—the State which stands for conjoint action 
—is, that the increase of intelligence should be fruitful 
in collective as well as in individual effort. Collective 
action must have its failures, its bitter experiences, its 
vexations and disappointing delays. In all this, how- 
ever, it is not different from personal activity. The difti- 
culties to be overcome in wise, joint labor are somewhat 
greater than they usually arein private enterprise. This 
labor is not, therefore, to be abandoned. It is both the 
necessity of life and a large part of its purpose, to acquire 
these more obscure and troublesome experiences. Re- 
newed assaults, by methods better adapted to their pur- 
pose, is the lesson of society—working out a hard prob- 
lem under repeated failures. This is well illustrated in 
the strenuous and, for a long time, unsuccessful efforts 
made in England to suppress bribery in elections. The 
law was repeatedly changed, till it at length assumed the 
daring form of limiting the amounts to be expended for 
any and all purposes in prosecuting a canvass and re- 
quiring a public rendering by each candidate of an exact 
account, Personal liberty was disregarded to the extent 
necessary to secure a public purpose—a purpose of suffi- 
cient magnitude to justify the trespass. To despair of 
the intelligence of the State to do its own work, is to de- 
spair of the State; and to despair of the State is to despair 
of humanity. Intelligence is itself of such supreme mo- 
ment as to be an ample reward for all the lorses attend- 
ant on its acquisition. This, too, we must be permitted to 
learn—how to regulate our conjoint action. The asser- 
tion is not convincing, that regulation is to be laid aside 
as one meshwork of irremediable mistakes. 

If the statement is true of intelligence, that it must 
be allowed its field, still more isit true of the moral im- 
pulse. Most of the failures in social action arise from 
inadequate ethical incentives. The disaster is the pen- 
alty of the disproportion between the centripetal and 
centrifugal forces. We have simply, under this very 
discipline, to increase the organic, the moral energy. 
To lay aside this training, and give the immoral, the 
self-seeking tendencies, full sway under the assumption 
that they will organize themselves, is to be oblivious of 
the deepest impulses and highest law of society. It is in 
society, in the State, in social construction, that the 
moral life is developed; and it is for this highest office 
thatitis reserved. If we turn back to less organization, 
a lower sphere of relation, we shall turn back to less 
spiritual life, and so to less life of all forms. The last 
and crowning labor of our assault on the disorganizing 
forces of society, is to sweep over this very barrier—the 
untrustworthiness of the citizen in dealing with the 
common concerns. No method could be more fatal, in 
the long run, than to arrest growth at this point. A 
steady assertion of duty is the indispensable condition 
of its ultimate performance. Our delay in achievement 
arises from the fact that we cannot, or will not, make 
the victory a moral one. We are held to this form of 
success as the only real one. 

If this line of thought is correct, the progress of en- 
lightenment is to be found in maintaining a growingly 
delicate balance between the liberty of the individual 
and the liberty of all; between the common conditions 
of activity assigned by the State and the enterprise of 
each person within these limits. No experiment like 
that of the Inter-State Commerce Commission, or like a 
proposed arbitration between labor and capital, should 
be spoken of disparagingly or readily surrendered. As 
long as there is an urgent problem there is something to 
be done; and the wise way must be the result of explo- 
ration. The State cannot be yet put down by an asser- 
tion of its incompetency. It is too full of power, the 
push of its masterful will is too great, too instinctive for 
this summary method. If theories of action are fre- 
quently futile, theories of inaction are still more so. We 
shall not conquer without being often rolled in the dust. 

There is only one thing discouraging, and that is adis- 
position to give up the strife. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
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THERE is yet no public railroad in China. The single 
private track existing is a curiosity. The young Emperor 
of China amuses himself now and then by whisking around 
his palace grounds in Pekin on it, an affair in miniature, 
and enjoys a monopoly of it. The French Government has 
just made a very handsome present to Li Hung Chang in 
the shape of a complete railroad train; but if the Chinese 
statesman makes the present available he will have to 
grade a road-bed and buy some rails, and thus, as France 
hopes, break the ice for the introduction of railroads. 
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TWO ROADS BEFORE THE SOUTH. 





BY PROF. W. E. C. WRIGHT. 





OPpINions differ as to the relative increase of Cauca- 
sians and Negroesin the Southern States. All agree that 
neither race will in any calculable period become an in- 
significant minority. For generations the South is to be 
the home of two races nearly equal in numbers. 

What will be their relation to each other? Will they 
be allies, mutually helpful in advancing a Christian 
civilization? Will they be enemies, seeking to defeat or 
thwart each other by every means that comes to hand? 
The gravity of the question cannot be over-estimated. 
On its answer hangs the future of the South and with it 
of the nation. Professor Shaler has well said: ‘Ifa 
community is to risein the scale of existence, it must 
have a high degree of social unity. Every permanent 
hatred, even between individuals, is a hindrance to the 
process of advance.” 

Unfortunately most other Southern white men who 
say anything on the subject incite strife rather than pro- 
mote alliance between the races. Mr. Grady, in his 
speech on the Fair Ground at Dallas, Tex., October 27th, 
warned his audience against ever suffering the white 
vote to be divided. With characteristic eloquence he 
made this advice the climax of his oration: 


“ Standing in the presence of this multitude, sobered 
with the responsibility of the message I deliver to the 
youvg men of the South, I declare that the truth above all 
others to be worn unsullied and sacred in your hearts, to 
be surrendered to no force, sold for no price, compromised 
in no necessity, but cherished and defended asthe covenant 
of your prosperity and the pledge of peace to your children, 
is that the white race must dominate forever in the Soutb, 
because it is the white race and superior to that race with 
which its superiority is threatened.” 


The Atlanta Constitution editorially lauds the speech 
because it calls for ‘‘the continued combination and 
consolidation of the white people of the South,” apd 
adds: ‘‘ This is the spirit of democracy, pure and simple, 
in this section and it must continue to be. There may 
be other issues for other sections and communities, but 
there can be but one issue in the South for many years 
to come.” 

The possible limit in the future here hinted at is not 
the time when the Negroes may have become fitted to 
share in the labors and responsibilities of business, pro- 
fessional and political life. If that were the meaning 
no issue would be raised other than concerning the 
means of most rapidly developing the manhood of the 
Negro race. But the oration had not urged that intelli- 
gence or integrity be kept in control of affairs, but that 
‘*the white race dominate forever.” From this point of 
view the time when the race issue can cease and the 
white race need no longer stand on constant guard 
against the Negro race can only be when the Negroes 
have become so cowed and subjected that they will 
cease all effort to exereise any of the functions of gov- 
ernment as to rise to influence and leadership through 
capacity intrade or invention or any of the profes- 
sions. 

If further evidence of the meaning is necessary, I cite 
the Raleigh News and Observer of November 2d, de- 
riding one of the nominees for governor, not because 
four years ago he voted for corrupt, ignorant or incom- 
petent men, but because he voted aticket on which were 
the names of three Negroes. In the same paper the 
former chairman of the joint legislative committee for 
appointing justices of the peace, tells of preventing the 
appointment of some Negroes in the list for Wayne Co., 
tho he admits they were certified to as ‘* very respecta- 
ble gentlemen.” He adds: ‘I would never appoint a 
Negro to the office of magistrate, and if I thought the 
Senate of North Carolina would indorse the appointment 
of Negroes to office, I would resign my seat in the Senate 
and go home.” ; 

Similarly, the Richmond Despatch, of November 2d, 
complains bitterly that five years ago Negro trustees 
were appointed ‘‘to take part in controlling the public 
schools and to sit in the theater once a year to witness 
the closing exercises.” 

More significant than the utterances of single men is 
the declaration of the Democratic Hand-book recently 
circulated in North Carolina and probably in other 
states, that ‘‘ the Democratic Party is the white man’s 
party, and it is against their creed that a Negro should 
be in authority over a white man.” 


The road along which all these utterances urge the 


South is the road of perpetual race strife. It is a kind 
of strife that cannot, in the nature of things, conquer a 
peace. Goon longas it may, the race against which it 
is carried on will still remain unchanged in hue and un- 
diminished in number. A ban upon ignorance and in- 
capacity is a premium on intelligence, and helps remove 
ignorance. A well-developed tradition that corrupt 
men cannot be elected to office, is a premium on integ- 
rity and a restraint on corruption. But to forbid a 
whole race to hold office or rise to influence without any 
regard to capacity or character, is to rob every individ- 
ual of the race of needed motives for self-improvement, 
and imbitter the more energetic into enemies of an un- 
just order of things. 
If the South holds this road, not only will she deprive 
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herself of the help of half her population in the higher 
work of civilization, but she must also withdraw a large 
element of her white population from the positive work 
of advancing civilization, and detail it to the task of 
watching and holding in subjection the other half. 
Prosperity and peace do not lie along that road, but 
strife and decay and incalculable injuries both material 
and moral to both races. 

The other road is not the road of Negro domination. 
American citizens should abhor the idea of the domina- 
tion of any race or class. The promises of Mr. Grady 
that the white race, when dominant, will be just to 
others does not satisfy the American idea. Nor would 
any theory that the Negro race should dominate in some 
sections and treat justly those over whom they ruled. It 
is not safe to trust the justice that is dispensed by one 
class to another, from which it holds itself exclusively 
separate. The desire of wise patriotism is not the dom- 
ination of any race, class or section, but the alliance of 
all citizens to make government impartial and benefi- 
cent. 

If the Southern whites will be wise enough to take 
the Negroes into genuine alliance for the tasks that lie 
before that section, the very memory of race strife may 
almost cease before the nineteenth century ends, the re- 
proach of illiteracy be taken away, the moral blight in- 
herited from slavery be removed, and an impetus be 
given to material civilization that will astonish the 
world. 

There are Southern white men who have expressed 
opinions different from those quoted. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Cable’s large views on this matter have 
a much larger sympathy in the South than has yet ex- 
pressed itself. Even Mr. Grady, when not in the heat 
of a political canvass, but writing calmly for The Cen- 
tury, admitted that the Negro Convention incorporated 
wise jury regulations in the Constitution of Georgia, 
and alsothat intelligent Negroes had been found to 
make goed jurymen. 

The Rev. W. Hayne Leavell, of Mississippi,sets it down 
as one of the indisputable lessons of history that ‘no 
ruling class has ever been able to prevent the rising of 


- some peasants from the lower to the higher,” and ex- 


presses the judgment ‘‘ that some Negroes will continu- 
ally rise to rank with the ruling class of the South.” 

Dr. J. L. M. Curry, of Richmond, Va., just returned 
from Spain and resuming the secretaryship of the Pea- 
body Fund, in aspeech, November 2d,enumerated among 
the causes of our national prosperity the absence of 
‘*hereditary or class distinctions, the abolition of slav- 
ery,” and a ‘fairly complete system of free education.” 

If the Southern whites generally will come up to the 
level of such utterances, and will give the Negro an 
opportunity for education of every grade as he becomes 
fit to receive it, and will then allow him to fill any place 
and undertake any work for which he becomes capable, 
the South may share to the full the prosperity of the 
nation. It cannot share that prosperity unless the 
largest liberty is given to every one to make the most of 
himself, and unless all careers of usefulness and honor 
are open to every capable aspirant whatever his race. 
Then the open friendly competition of all will advance 
the general good and all merit find its due sphere and 
reward. 

Professor Shaler, now of Harvard College, but loyal 
to his Kentucky birth and training, wrote on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘Race Predjudice” inthe Atlantic Monthly for 
October, 1886. One quotation has already been made 
from the article showing the writer’s sense of the impor- 
tance of securing sympathy instead of hatred between 
the races. Further quotations from the Southern man 
are important in regard to the means of bringing about 
these friendly relations. After specifying house-work 
and farm life as occupations ‘‘in which there is an ex- 
change of sympathies,” he adds: 


“The only objection to these lines of life is that they af- 
ford but little chance for the Negroes to show their innate 
capacities to attain to any higher intellectual develop- 
ment’ (p. 518). “It igs earnestly to be desired that the 
Negro should be admitted to share in the functions of our 
courts. The jury box is one of the most precious schools 
of the citizen.” 

‘‘The greatest need of all, however, is that the Negro 
shall be put under such conditions of training as shall open 
to the abler members of the race higher places in life than 
they now have a chance to fill.” “If an able musician, or 
a good architect, or a man with capacity as a merchant, 
could be raised up even in a large community, the life of 
such a person would be a most valuable bond of union be- 
tween the races. It is hardly too much to say that the 
future of the relation berween the races depends on the 
possibility of securing this result. If we can unite the 
races in the common work of the state, bringing them to 
share in the most important parts of the work, we may be 
sure we shall secure a substantial unity to the societies in 
which they dwell together.”’ 


Since ‘great events take place first in the intellect,” 
such ‘utterances from one clear thinker encourage the 
hope that the whole South may, before the opportunity 
of choice goes by, enter on the road of unity, peace and 
prosperity. A benediction on every influence, edu- 
cational, economic, political or social that helps the 
South to the right decision! 


BERRA COLLEGE, Ky. 





“ AMERICANISMS” IN “ROBERT ELSMERE.” 
BY PROF. CHARLES FOSTER SMITH, PH.D. 


THE book of the hour, ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,” affords con- 
vincing proof that our dictionaries of ‘‘ Americanisms” 
are utterly untrustworthy. 

As for that can no longer be considered an American- 
ism; for we find Tom Wheeler in ‘‘ Robert Elsmere” 
(p. 622) saying, ‘‘I don’t know as I’m very clear what 
he’s driving at.” To which may be added, from the 
‘*Convict’s Farewell,” quoted in Besant’s “‘ Fifty Years 
Ago”: 

“ And is it not unkemmon fly in them as rules the nation, 
To make us end, with Botany, our public education?” 

Of bad for ill I may cite Mrs, Leyburn’s remark 
(p. 147), ‘‘ Mary ‘Backhouse is as bad as she can be.” 
Beast for horse might be found doubtless in a large 
proportion of the English books that have appeared 
since the King James version expressed itself, ‘‘ And a 
certain Samaritan . . . set him on his own beast”; 
but Bartlett seems to know no other instance of such 
use in England.‘ Besides several examples from Car- 
lyle and Burns, showing Seotch usage, old Jim Back- 
house’s remark (p. 27) doubtless properly represents 
English peasant speech, ‘‘my! an a-larroping the poor 
beeast like onything.” 

To catch the train does, it must be confessed, look as 
if it might be an Americanism; but Mrs. Ward’s own 
remark (p. 405), ‘‘Elsmere had caught a convenient 
cross-country train,” doubtless settles the case against 
any claims we might make. Two Americanisms on one 
page are rather more than the law would allow Mrs. 
Ward, but she has them all the same. True, she puts 
quotation points about ‘‘ cussedness” (p. 124), but as 
Chaucer speaks of ‘“‘my wives cursednesse,” and accord- 
ing to Mr. Lowell the word is so used in the ‘‘ Coventry 
Plays,” we have not the right perhaps to infer that the 
quotation points refer to America; but when her ‘‘vicar 
slowly descended to tackle his spouse,” Mrs. Ward seemed 
to fear the reproach neither of Americanism nor slang. 
Nor is this the only page thus burdened, for Elsmere, in 
trying to make the Squire “ behave like a human,” finds 
him ‘‘a tough customer” (p. 353). Now customer, in 
America, sometimes means, as Bartlett says, ‘‘an awk- 
ward person to deal with”; but Elsmere meant just that 
and so did Brooke, in ‘‘ Tom Browr,” when he called 
Dr. Arnold *‘ an awkwardish customer to handle in that 
line.” 

If Prof. Schele De Vere, in his ‘‘ Americanisms,” had 
stated that eapect for suspect was simply a vulgarism, 
tho more common, doubtless, in America than in England, 
there would be no need to cite Elsmere’s remark to New- 
come, ‘“‘I am tired out; so, I expect, are you.” And if 
there ever was any reason for placing lit, for lighted, 
among ‘“‘ Americanisms,” as Prof. Schele De Vere does, 
quoting only an example from Addison and another 
from the Times, Mrs. Ward, who uses lit everywhere 
and lighted never, has settled that the distinction is no 
longer practically observed in the mother country. Just 
so it is with folks and folk. Americans generally say 
the former and the English the latter; but folks is nearly 
as common in good English writers as in good Ameri- 
can. ‘‘ But these poor folks are out of the world,” said 
Elsmere (p. 281), just as Thackeray used the word six 
times in a single installment of the letters in Scribner’s, 
as smollett wrote it both in “‘ Roderick Random” and 
‘**Humpbrey Clinker,” Trevelyan in his ‘‘ Life of Ma- 
caulay,”’ and Macaulay himself in ‘‘ Horatius.” 

When Elsmere said to Mrs. Thornburgh {p. 140), ‘“‘ You 
have given me a good time,” he might have cited in ex- 
tenuation Carlyle’s remark: ‘‘ Nor has Mrs. Le Blanc, of 
the Golden Arm, a good time of it in her bower of drip- 
ping rushes’’; so that this expression has no proper place 
among Americanisms, even if Americans do use 1t more 
than the English. 

I suspect that grit for courage or spirit did originate 
in America, but, if so, English working-men now have 
no difficulty in understanding it, since the socialist said 
in his reply to Elsmere (p. 563), ‘‘what the working-class 
wanted beyond everything just now was grit.” 

Our use of the word lady for wife is villainous, as Mr. 
Lowell admits; but I am not sure that Dr. Meyrick in 
saying to Elsmere (p. 329), ‘‘ We are all proud of you— 
you and your good lady,” is not guilty of the same vul- 
gar error. Certainly Smollett was when he said Mr. 
Dennison’s ‘‘ lady gave her a diamond necklace of double 
that value.” And when Elsmere says of old Meyrick 
(p. 222), ‘*‘Whenever I let out to him, and I dosometimes, 
as to the state of the property, etc.,” does the expression 
really differ from that quoted.by Bartlett from Robb, 
‘*Squatter Life,” ‘*Tom squared himself for a yard 
. . + and let out?’ Still another Americanism, if it 
be such, used by Mrs. Ward, is real for really. It occurs 
where old Meyrick says, ‘‘ That man Henslowe, sir, must 
be a real bad fellow.” 

Among Mr. Bartlett’s ‘‘ Americanisms,” which he 
himself admits to be ‘‘ common in England,’ is ‘‘ no great 
shakes,” and we should be sure that such an expression 
was as old as the hills, even if Bartlett did not admit it, 
or if Carlyle had not spoken of Will Douglas as ‘‘ no 
great shakes at Metre,” or Elsmere (p. 540) of his doctor, 
likewise as ‘‘no great shakes.” But who would have 
dreamed that shindy (a row) could get into English print 
without quotation points? And yet Hugh Flaxman, the 





literary aristocrat, exclaims (p. 542), ‘‘ Whew ! but that 
will be a shindy worth seeing.” On the other hand, a 
single look into Halliwell would have shown Bartlett 
that such phrases as ‘‘ I was that tired” are not confined 
to America, as they certainly are not in America re- 
stricted to Pennsylvania. And it seems very natural 
that poor women of London should give as a reason for 
joining ‘‘the New Brotherhood of Christ” that ‘ Mr. 
Elsmere had been ‘ that good’ to them” (p. 648). Sun- 
down, too, for sunset, is a natural, if not an elegant ex- 
pression, and one would expect to find it, as well as 
sun-up, in such English as Rider Haggard writes, and, 
indeed, both words are used in ‘‘ Jess,” e.g., ‘‘ about three 
hours and a half after sundown,” and ‘‘ to-morrow morn- 
ing at sun-up.” But Elsmere’s remark (p. 27), ‘I could 
walk trom sunrise to sun-down” shows that it is not con- 
fined to the English colonies. 

My example of “first-rate” in the ‘‘American” sense 
has escaped me, but it would be easy to quote instances 
enough of onto to make it doubtful whether this prepo- 
sition is ‘‘ used here much more frequently than in Eng- 
land.” And if any one ever claims that ‘‘no good” or 
“by now” or “ by then” or ‘from now” are American- 
isms, ‘‘ Robert Elsmere” will furnish superabundant 
proof to the contrary. Even this sentence occurs in 
Mrs. Ward’s own language (p. 434): ‘‘Mr. Wendover 

- « walked up to his writing-table, drew some folios 
that were laying on it toward him,” etc., for which it is 
to be hoped the American proof-reader is responsible, 
tho he certainly cannot be for all the instances of *‘ try 
and make ” and the like that occur in the book. 

But the most interesting thing in the novel, from a 
linguistic point of view, is the pronunciation of the peas- 
ants of Westmoreland, sweer (p. 24) and theer (pp. 100, 
156); for this is precisely the sound one hears even from 
the educated people in many parts of South Carolina to- 
day. It is doubtless in each case a survival of the com- 
mon pronounciation of Chaucer’s time; as was shown 
by the writer in the Southern Bivouac, Vol. I, p. 844, and 
by Prof. S. Primer, in the American Journal of Philol- 
ogy, Vol. 1X, p. 2038. 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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THE PAPAL DILEMMA. 








BY A. HASTINGS ROSS, D.D. 





In THE INDEPENDENT of November 22d I answered the 
question, ‘‘ Would the Pope out of Rome be Pope?” in 
the negative. In the issue for December 27th ‘‘a Roman 
Catholic Priest” questions this ‘‘ mere theological opin- 
ion.” But, even granting his position and the expressed 
hope of ‘*many Catholics” ‘that the Pope may be 
obliged to abandon Rome or leave it voluntarily,” the 
case with the Pope is not much improved, For the 
dogma of papal infallibility has placed him in this di- 
lemma : If the Pope live in Rome without his temporal 
power, he is, as he himself styles it, ‘‘in prison”; if he 
leave Rome er be driven from it, he isin exile. Hence 
he must live either in prison or in exile, so long as his 
temporal patrimony is withheld from him. No wonder 
his relation with the government of Italy is strained to 
the utmost. 

1, But a few words as to the authorities cited by the 
Priest against me. One was a Jesuit cardinal,the otheran 
Italien theologian; but neither was possessed of author. 
ity to declare what is to be believed by the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. My article cited from the official, and 
hence, in the Priest’s belief, infallible, standards of 
faith in that Church. 

2. But his citations in no particular contradict or 
qualify the papal decrees cited by me. The first re- 
spects the laws, giving origin and authority to Peter’s 
episcopate and primacy. The other tells us that ‘‘ Peter 
need not have selected any particular see for himself” ; 
‘*but because he chose Rome for his see and held it to 
his death, thence it followed that the Roman bishop suc- 
ceeds him.” I thank the Priest for this confirmation of 
my interpretation. Peter choosing the Roman See made 
the Roman bishop, and him alone, his own successor. 
Hence a Pope out of the Roman See would not be Pope. 

8. But it is replied, what my article intimated, that 
the Pope has been out of Rome, and has still been Pope. 
He was nearly seventy years (1309-1378) at Avignon, 
France; but this period is styled ‘‘ the Babylonish Cap- 
tivity,” followed by thirty-eight years of contentions 
between two rival popes, one at Rome, the other at 
Geneva, each hurling anathemas at the other. It was, 
apparently, to prevent another such scandal, that Pope 
Pius IV, in 1564, put into the ‘ Profession of the Triden- 
tine Faith” the article which we quoted, making ‘‘ the 
Bishop of Rome” to be the *‘successor of St. Peter, 
Prince of the Apostles, and Vicar of Jesus Christ.” At 
any rate the Vatican Council defined as an article of 
faith, ‘‘that the holy and blessed Peter . . . lives, 
presides, and judges, to this day and always, in his suc- 
cessors the Bishop of the Holy See of Rome”; and, that 
“‘ifany shoulddeny . . . that the Roman Pontiff is 
the successor of blessed Peter in this primacy: let him be 
anathema.” (‘‘First Dogmatic Constitution on the 
Church of Christ,” chap. ii.) 

The use of the words, ‘‘ to this day and always,” com- 
pels the good Catholic to regard the Popes at Avignon as 
in exile, as enduring a ‘“‘ Babylonish captivity,” and any 
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future departure from Rome as banishment into exile. 
Hence the expressed “‘ desire” of the *‘ many Catholics” 
for such departure, it has been well said, ‘‘ reads very 
much like heresy.” 

4. That my article was right in so far as it made the 
Bishop of the See of Rome, and him alone, to be Pope, is 
assured by the constant reference in the Vatican de- 
crees to the Roman Pontiff as Pope, “‘ to this day and 
always.” The third chapter begins thus: ‘‘ Wherefore, 
resting on plain testimonies of the Sacred Wiitings, and 
adhering to the plain and express decrees both of our 
predecessors, the Roman Pontiffs, and of the General 
Councils, we renew the definition of the Ecumenical 
Council of Florence, in virtue of which all the faithful 
of Christ must believe that the holy Apostolic See and 
the Roman Pontiff possess the primacy over the whole 
world, and that the Roman Pontiff is the successor of 
blessed St. Peter,” etc. The same decree declares ‘‘ such 
definitions” to be ‘‘ irreformable,” and is followed by the 
usual anathema. Surely no one but the bishop of the 
see of Rome can be Pope. 

5. But may not the occupant of the Roman See live 
away from Rome, at Avignon or New York, and still be 
Bishop of Rome, and so be Pope? It is true, as we un- 
derstand it, that ‘‘where the succession of the Catholic 
hierarchy has been interrupted, or never been estab- 
lished, the bishops who superintend the Catholic Church 
and .represent the papal authority, are known by the 
name of vicars apostolic. A vicar apostolic is not nec- 
essarily a bishop. Generally, however, he re- 
ceives episcopal consecration; and . . . he is ap- 
pointed with the title of an ancient bishopric now in 
the hands of infidels, and thus is called a bishop in par- 
tibus infidelium.” It is, to say the least, difficult to see 
how the Pope could become such a bishop and still be 
Pope. If he should abandon Rome, and should attempt 
to hold the bishopric of Rome asa merely titular see, 
he would be in exile,and his claim of being still the 
historical Roman Pontiff, and the Roman Pontiff of the 
Vatican Decrees, would be a fiction equivalent in effect 
unto death. It is an extremity which those Decrees 
seem designed to anticipate and prevent, uttered as they 
were in the face of the growing unification of Italy. 
But, be that as it may, the permanent abandonment of 
Rome by the Pope, would either end the papacy or put 
the Pope in perpetual exile. We may concede this 
bifurcated horn of the dilemma, since either prong is de- 
structive of the power of the papacy. 

6. The other horn of the dilemma is this: The Papal 
Syllabus of Errors, of 1864, condemned ‘‘the abolition 
of the temporal power, of which the Apostolic See is 
possessed,” as one of the errors “stigmatized” in that 
famous indictment of the liberty and progress of the 
nineteenth century. The Allocutions are then cited in 
which the ‘‘asserted doctrine, which all Catholics are 
bound most firmly to hold, touching the temporal sov- 
ereignty of the Roman Pontiff,” is ‘‘clearly stated.” 
This Syllabus was made infallible by the Vatican de- 
crees, in 1870, The same year the temporal power was 
wholly stripped from the Pope, and ‘*‘the Pontiff was 
virtually a prisoner.” He has repeatedly declared him- 
self to be in prisonever since. He chafes as a prisuner. 
But,as we said in our article, he cannot seriously contem- 
plate a voluntary abandonment of Rome; for, if such 
abandonment would not end the papacy in fact, it 
would make him an exile, andend it 1n effect. Such is 
the dilemma in which the dogma of papal infallibility 
has placed the Pope. If‘*many Catholics” can contem- 
plate with desire the exile of the Pope, as they certainly 
do his present imprisonment, the Protestant world will 
hear with resignation this sorry outcome of the dogma 
of papal infallibility. 

PORT HURON, MICH. 
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NEWSPAPER men of an inquiring turn of mind should 
have counted the number of mornings in which Mr. Al- 
lison has got up and said: ‘‘ I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to theconsideration of House Bill 9051,” It must 
be thirty days at least in succession—once Mr. Aldrich 
made the motion, but it had come to be such a regular 
thing that readers of the Congressional Record, got into 
a habit of looking for the words. Tuesday night last 
week the burden of the bill was rolled off from the 
shoulders of Mr, Allison and his colleague Mr. Aldrich. 
The other side of the Chamber has been watchful, scorn- 
ful, indignant, and secretly rejoiced that the question of 
the tariff is at last coming to the point where it is an 
issue. Both sidesknow how Congress has dallied with 
it for years, and the Democrats have had it thrown at 
them, that with all the years they have had a majority 
in the House they have yet accomplished no tariff 
legislation, until they are glad to have some action 
taken. Nevertheless they have wrestled with every 
paragraph, every point in the bill. 

The discussions have kept Senators in their seats more 
than any measure for years. Each man seemed to 
feel that he must not lose his hold on a single point, and 
the Democratic opposition has been firm and sustained 
up to the inevitable moment when the Bill passed. Mr. 
Butler, of South Carolina, has stedfastly called it “all 
a farce,” yet. the question of rice brought him to his 





feet at intervals all one afternoon, while he urged upon 
the Republicans that they ought to meet him half-way, 
reduce the duty on farmer's implements and woolen 
clothing used by the rice-growers and cut down the duty 
on rice. With rice was mixed wool, and the struggle 
went back and forth across the aisle that divided the 
opposing members. To hear a bill discussed in this way, 
bit by bit, recalls what General Hancock said about the 
tariff being a local issue. Where an industry was pecu- 
liar to any state, a disposition to be unfavorable to that 
particular form of labor was sure to bring a grow] from 
the Senators of that state and a request that the in- 
equalities of the tariff should not be unequal in just 
that particular matter. In this way nearly every Sena- 
tor sooner or later was drawn into discussion. Mr. Vest 
and Mr. Vance have been satirical, and the former made 
the galleries laugh, by allusion to Mary’s little lamb, 
when they were discussing wool, and Mr. Vance asked 
** when our infant industries were to obtain maturity ? 
When will they escape the ailments incident to child- 
hood and be able to stand unprotected ?” 

The Senator from Connecticut told us the other day 
that they were all infants, and that the whole nation 
was an infant. That declaration was preliminary to the 
proposition ‘* to continue this tax indefinitely for the fu- 
ture. Never as yet has any one said that it had enough.” 
Soit went back and forth. The hours of the final struggle 
were neither interesting nor dramatic. It was not at 
any time so severe a struggle that one could say they 
were ‘‘snarling at each other’s throats.” They were 
only trying to ‘‘ throw each other,” and that is a less in- 
tense work and not so thrilling. The vote,as one looked 
at the list, was strictly by party, and it seemed a little 
odd to read Mr, Allison’s name as among those absent. 
He was paired with Mr. McPherson, of New Jersey, and 
would of course have voted in the affirmative but for 
that. But the singular thing was, not to be in the 
chamber while his bill was being voted upon. The 
brunt of the work has been well borne by Mr. Allison, 
and he is none the worse for the wear and tear of the 
months in which he has been so busy. All through the 
discussion he has never lost patience, and when some of 
the weak points of the bill began to appear—as they 
only can by discussion bringing them out—he was ready 
to change; and the day after it had passed he was as 
ready to go on with the Appropriation bills as if they 
had been on his mind all the time. What the House 
will do with this Senate substitute for the Mills Bill, 
would be an interesting question, if the House would 
make it so. But probably it will not do anything; it 
will simply give it honorable retirement in some of the 
committees, and the question will go with the difficul- 
ties in Samoa—over to the next session. And the poli- 
ticians say that Mr. Allison will draw up the next Tariff 
Bill, and that it will give him the next Presidential 
nomination. People who would like to see the United 
States hold her own among foreign powers, are laughing 
at the different way we act with Hayti and Samoa. 

‘* Mr. Bayard is quite up to time in pulling poor little 
Hayti’s nose,” said a member the other day; ‘* but when 
it comes to Samoa, backed up by Germany, the nose is 
on the other face. The puller is the pulled.” 

Mr. Bayard is very active in pushing off the responsi- 
bility of it all upon the Congressional Committees on 
Foreign Relations. Arrangement of delicate diplo- 
matic matters by committees is something hke ‘‘ hunt- 
ing ducks with a brass band” in attendance. It wasa 
mistake to have negotiated a treaty with the natives of 
Samea if we did not propose tokeep it. If England has 
agreed to keep her hands off in this trouble, and let Ger- 
many do as she pleases with Samoa, we are helpless, and 
if there is a bargain to give Hawaii finally to England, 
we are still helpless. Meantime there is nothing like 
being at headquarters for not knowing anything that is 
going on. The true diplomat is always permitted tosay: 
‘* Really, I don’t know,” or ‘*I have had no dispatches 
from my Government, and I know nothing about the 
matter,” as the German Minister knows nothing, and 
there is no English Minister. 

A lady said, with reference to this reticence on inter- 
esting matters: ‘‘ At the tea given by Mr. and Mrs. Gra- 
ham Bell, I met the Hawaiian Minister. He is a de- 
lightful man, always, but he never was so pleasant as at 
this time. How charmingly he did talk, keeping the 
lead himself and never allowing meachance to throw 
the ball of conversation. I was pining to ask him how 
this row in the Pacific would affect him, and whether it 
would make any difference with the little island king- 
dom he represents here: But not a chance did { have. 
I did not stand quite like an idiot because I was inter- 
ested in what he said; he honors me by talking sense, as 
if he were aware that I hate worsted work. It was hard 
for one to remember the particular points upon which I 
wished to ask him, but whenever I did get my hand on 
one, and gathered myself to ask him, away he went 
upon something as remote as the Arctic regions. It was 
no use, I gave it up. I did not think such diplomacy 
dwelt in diplomatic regions on this continent, because 
we are not diplomats, and knowing it, foreign nations 
do not send them to us. But the Hawaiian Minister is an 
American by birth, and he demonstrates possibilities in 
the American nature hitherto undreamed of.” 

The usual number of receptions, teas and Germans 
are being given this winter, and the social part of the 





waning Administration is kept up with great spirit. 
Mr. and Mrs. Whitney are giving a series of ‘* evenings,” 
during January, and Mr. Bayard is receiving on Mon- 
day evenings. People go to these parties in full dress, 
and at Mrs. Whitney’s there is given a little dance at 
the end. Some one was asking the other day whether 
we had political social circles here as they do in Eng- 
land. At the house of Lady Palmerston, in London, 
politicians were invited especially and her evenings 
were regarded as an event in political circles as well as 
in society. Have we ever had anything like it? Not at 
all. The leaders of politics in this country are apt to be 
men who are, and who prefer to be, devoted to their 
work, Mr. Randall is never seen in society, Mr. S. 8. 
Cox almost never; Mr, Carlisle sometimes appears for a 
few moments: at the last part of his wife’s afternoon 
receptions; Mr, Reed goes to a party when he must; 
Mr. Hitt and Mr. Cabot Lodge entertain and go into 
society somewhat; Mr. J. E. Campbell, of Ohio, also 
entertains and is a delightful host, and occasionally one 
meets other members of the House at parties and at the 
‘* evenings” given by the Cabinet officers; but they are 
few and far between. A daughter of one of our Secre- 
taries of State, in an Administration not long gone by, 
said in an exultant tone, ‘‘ Four Senators in sight at one 
time in the parlor last night. I call it a Senators’ night 
when so many as that come.” 

Again you could not tell the party to which an Ad- 
ministration belongs by the preponderance of members 
from either side. At the first receptions given by the 
President, it was remarked by those who were present, 
that there were actually more Republicans present than 
Democrats. 

In private houses it is muchthesame. One sees during 
an evening party a slight sprinkling of Representatives 
and Senators, wholly opposed to each other on the floor, 
but the Southern members are the only ones who show 
even a suspicion of clannishness, and they are getting 
over it. Because a party is out of office its members do 
not go into complete social retirement; they are perhaps 
quieter, and once or twice this winter I have heard it 
said, ‘‘Oh, such or such a lady is reserving herself for 
the next Administration,” which is in a measure true, 
and meantime there is no political salon such as we have 
read about in foreign society. There is no house where 
the great political leaders make it a point to appear 
often, and where the younger followers feel that they 
also must be seen in order to show that they havea 
standing insociety. The wives of the leaders are great 
in society, if they are willing to take the trouble; but if 
they are not willing it passes without comment. The 
wives of those in official position do a certain amount 
of entertaining, simply from their position, and itis felt 
to be that. A Représentative’s wife expressed the feel- 
ing about this when she said: “It is easy enough to get 
into official society here, a very slight political connec- 
tion of any sort will allow one to ask for a card from 
the Secretary of the Navy or the Secretary of State; but 
what I want to see is the social life aside from that, the 
entertainments of the old Washington families, and the 
parties given by those who can choose—who can lean to 
one side or the other in their politics.” She was giving 
expression to a need that could be delightfully met here 
if some women with tact, ability and money enough 
would do it; andI could mention two or three ladies 
who would adorn the position, only that, as they are 
private citizens and, moreover, probably never will do 
it, they would ask me to restrain my pen. 

A retired army officer the other evening asked why 
Mr. Cleveland had made the change he did on coming 
into the White House, by which officers of the army, in 
their uniforms, are expected to perform the duty of 
standing on the left of the President at his receptions, 
and calling the names of the people who come up to 
shake hands with the President, 

‘In the previous Administration,” said he, ‘‘ that was 
deputed to the District Marshall and it seemed suitable 
enough for him, but I object to seeing the uniform de- 
tailed for that purpose. In other circles it is the busi- 
ness of lackeys and footmen to announce the names. 
For the President one may require a higher official to do 
it, but notan army officer. Mr. Harrison is a friend of 
mine and I am going to suggest that he shall not con- 
tinue the practice when he comes in.” 

From that the talk went on to another point. 

‘The coacbman and footman who drive Mr. and Mrs. 
Cleveland wear a livery—they always have, for all the 
Presidents. The White House livery is well known; but 
why does it stop there? Why do not the other men 
about the house also have a livery? It would be easier 
for all parties. Then I should know whom to ask in 
case I wanted a direction of any sort. The detectives 
have to be in plain clothes of course, and the policemen 
must wear their uniforms; but the others might give a 
sort of certainty to events by beingin alivery.” 

There is but one objection, General Jackson introduced 
bad manners into the White House. The coachman 


and footman people have got used to, but the moment 
the doorkeepers and waiters are put into suits of livery 
somebody would be sure to lament upon the departed 
simplicity of democracy, and point to the crowds of liv- 
eried servents as a sure indication that the ‘‘wicked cus- 
toms of the effete monarchies ef the Old World” are 
creeping in here, and we are hastening toward an aris- 
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tocracy and an exclusive set and all those dreadful 
things which as citizens of a republic we never could 
allow. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 








Fine Arts. 


THE OLD WATER-COLOR SOCIETY. 
BY WILLIAM C. WARD. 








THE present winter exhibition of the Royal Society of 

ainters in Water-colors is, I think, somewhat above the 
average in interest, particularly to persons of a reflective 
turn, who may be led to institute mental comparisons be- 
tween the water-color art of the present day and that of 
forty or fifty years ago. The exchange is indeed great; 
whether it be wholly in our favor is a question upon which 
opinions are likely to differ. It will be generally admitted 
that the exhibitions of this Society present the best that 
English artists now accomplish in water-color painting. In 
what respects and from what causes their work differs so 
materially from that of an earlier generation may be worth 
considering. 

Fifty years ago a member of the Old Water. Color Society, 
long since dead, published a book entitled ‘* Hints on Light 
and Shadow and Composition,’ in which the laws of 
chiaroscuro were set forth and illustrated by many admir- 
able examples from the author’s own hand. The principles 
therein enunciated were by no means newly discovered by 
Mr. Prout. Their importance was at that time universally 
recognized, and they were based upon the successful prac- 
tice of the masters of past ages. They admitted, indeed, 
of modification according to the genius of the painter; but, 
however varied the superstructure, the foundation always 
remained essentially the same. Turner himself, with his 
unequalled originality and imaginative power, continued 
to the end faithful to the spirit, at least, of the laws of art 
which, in his youth, no one yet dreamed of disputing. His 
artistic career was not a revolution but an evolution, and 
the works even of his latest period, however little relation 
their poetic fullness of suggestion and brilliant coloring 
may seem to bear to the formal design and sober tints of 
his earlier productions, will yet be found, on examination, 
to be based rather upon a development of, than a depar- 
ture from the old laws of chiaroscuro and composition. 

Composition is defined by Mr. Prout as ‘“‘the grouping 
and arrangement of pictorial materials to express the 
unity of an entire impression. Nothing,” he continues, 
‘“*marks more strongly the invention of the painter, nor 
more strongly implies talent, than the power of disposing 
individual parts, so that they are kept subservient toa 
whole; for it is not the number of objects, nor particular 
features, which give pleasure and satisfaction, but what is 
termed general effect.’’ Thus it appears that composition 
in painting is somewhat analogous to what is known as 
‘**form”’ in the sister art of music. The importance of form 
in music no one, I imagine, acquainted with that art, will 
venture todeny. The prominence given to certain leading 
themes; their development, and recurrence at particular 
intervals; the subordination of other passages, and the 
harmonic connection of the whole piece; such are the fea- 
tures which impart to a musical composition that charac 
ter of unity without which the most beautiful detached 
ideas will fail to impress. Nor is this law of unity less 
stringent in relation to the art of painting. Here, asin 
music, continuity, or, as it is more commonly termed, 
breadth of treatment, unity of sentiment, and the subor- 
dination of all besides to one leading theme, are the condi- 
tions of effectiveness; and these conditions were accepted 
without question by the artists of the eighteenth an‘! early 
nineteepth centuries. 

But tempora mutantur, and ideas on art also. In con- 
templating, for instance, the drawings now exhibited by 
the Old Water-Color Society, one cannot but feel that the 
executive ability (sometimes considerable) displayed in 
them constitutes, in most cases, nearly their whole claim 
to the title of works of art. We no longer have recourse to 
Nature simply for materials to be combined and harmo- 
nized according to our own sense of artistic fitness; we 
appear rather to expect Nature to do for us that which in 
fact she always refuses to do—to present us with pictures 
ready made, which we need but to sit down before and 
copy. This, at all events, seems to me, roughly speaking, 
the leading characteristic of modern English landscape. 
It often displays, on the part of the artist, a closer ac- 
quaintance with the details of Nature than that possessed 
by most of our predecessors, but the art is wanting which 
should enable us to set forth this knowledge to the best 
advantage. ’Tis in the letter, rather than the spirit, of 
Nature that we are learned, and our appeal is too often 
made, as Samuel Palmer told us, to the perception merely, 
and not to the imagination. 

Yet there are exceptions to every rule,and among our 
water-color painters of the present day one of the most 
brilliant exceptions is Mr. Albert Goodwin. His contribu- 
tions to the present exhibition are full of charm and re- 
finement, and in many respects the most interesting pieces 
on the walls. But. the exception proves the rule. Mr. 
Goodwin’s fine sense of composition is shared by few in- 
deed of the other exhibitors. His drawings remind me (of 
course, with an interval), of the late drawings of Turner. 
They are usually full of light, the color pale, the chiaros- 
curo broad and extremely delicate, and the composition 
subtle and effective. Mr. Goodwin has followed Turner in 
his frequent employment of line-work, whether of pen or 
brush, as well as ina favorite device of the great master’s 
as regards color composition—the division of the entire 
subject into two sections, in one of which cold, in the other 
warm, color predominates; the general harmony being in- 
sured by the introduction, in subordinate quantities, into 
each part of the predominant color of the other. A good 
example of this method is presented in Mr. Goodwin’s 


is late evening, almost night. In the upper portion of the 
picture, comprising the sky and distant mountains, the 
color is adim, grayish blue, slightly warmed with red,with 
the faintest suggestion of pale yellow where, near the hori- 
zon, the broken clouds reveal astreak of dying light. The 
foreground consists entirely of the town, with its tiled roofs 
and tall campanili. Here the prevalent color is red, but 
so subdued with blue-grays reflected from the night- 
sky, that we are conscious rather of a sentiment of red dif- 
fused over the scene than of any positive hue. The prin- 
cipal point of attraction is given by the torch light of a 
religious procession in the street, and against this leading 
light is set in sharp contrast, after Turner’s method, the 
stronger dark—a gabled roof in theimmediuate foreground. 
Another charming example of Mr. Goodwin is the sunny 
little drawing of ‘‘ Clovelly in Autumn,” in which the ten- 
der blues of the sea and sky contrast very sweetly with 
the warm reds, russets and yellows of the landscape. In 
these drawings, as in others by the same artist, there is 
true poetry as well as true art. 

’Tis curious how ineffectual even the finest subjects and 
the most brilliant skill become, without the artful aid of 
composition; and:deficiency in this respect is, I believe, a 
leading cause of the uninteresting character of so much of 
our modern art. Examples in plenty we may find in the 
present exhibition. Mr. Alfred Hunt is a landscape artist 
at least equal in reputation to Mr. Goodwin, and certainly 
not inferior to him in technical ability and knowledge of 
Nature. His subjects, moreover, frequently abound in pic- 
turesque material. One thing only they lack—composi- 
tion; and the consequence is that with all their good quali- 
ties they fail tointerest. Here, for instance, is a drawing 
by Mr. Hunt, of ‘‘ Robin Hood’s Bay’’—a beautiful piece of 
coast scenery, with a quaint little hamlet huddled to- 
gether on the top of the cliffs in the middle distance. But 
the eye wanders in vain over the scene in search of a rest- 
ing-place. The hamlet might perhaps have supplied one, 
but itis treated with no sort of distinction; from an artistic 
point of view it might just as well have been introduced in 
any other part of the picture, or omitted altogether. 
‘* Robin Hood’s Bay’”’ is questionless true to Nature, but it 
is not a successful work of art. 

Mr. Clarence Whaite exhibits a large and important 
drawing of “‘Cynicht, the Matterhorn of Wales.” It is an 
excellent subject. The mountain forms are very grand, 
especially the pointed peak of Cynicht, rising boldly in the 
center above a foreground of verdurous lowland. As a 
picture, moreover, ‘‘Cynicht’’ is in many respects admir- 
able. It is well composed, and altogether treated in a 
manner both sympathetic and learned. Its only serious 
fault is one from which Mr. Whaite’s pictures commonly 
suffer—a want of repose, resulting from over-labor. 

Miss Clara Montalba has been to Sweden for hersubjects, 
and to Japan for her inspiration. Her drawings are unde- 
niably clever, and certainly express ‘‘the unity of entire 
impressions”; but like Mr. Whistler, of whose drawings 
hers somewhat remind us, she seems rather to shirk than 
to overcome the difficulties of composition. By omitting 
nearly all the detail, by treating what remains in a sug- 
gestive and indefinite manner, and by confining one’s self 
to av extremely restricted paletie,a certain effect of har- 
mony and unity may be produced without much difficulty. 
This effect Miss Montalba undoubtedly produces; and it 
must be admitted that what she aims at she accomplishes 
with perfect success, and with very pleasing and artistic 
results. Another lady artist, Mrs. Allingham, exhibits 
some of her charming Surrey cottage scenes. They are not 
strong in composition, but in subjects so simple the defi- 
ciency is perhaps less felt than in more ambitious pieces, 
and one easily forgives their faults for the sake of the 
sweet sentiment and tender coloring which always dis- 
tinguish Mrs. Allingham’s productions. 

Among the exhibitors of figure subjects Mr. Burne-Jones 
takes the foremost place. His large water-color drawing 
of ‘‘ Charity’’—a female figure with children in her arms 
and about her feet—is excellent in color and composition; 
and thechildren are very pretty and childlike, tho some- 
thing too sad in expression. Still more interesting are his 
pencil studies and designs, including several drawings of 
girls’ heads, charming in expression and refinement. His 
little design for the figure of Hope in Pandora’s box is re- 
markable for the agonized look of the upturnedface. This 
is certainly not the Hope that ‘‘ enchanted smil'd, and 
wav’d her golden hair,” but it may bea right reading of 
the story. Sir Frederic Leighton exhibits a very cold and 
mechanically correct sketch for his large picture of ‘‘ Cap. 
tive Andromache,” and various studies, chiefly of drapery. 

RICHMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND. 








Sanitary. 


EFFECT OF SLOPS ON WATER. 


Ir has often happened that waters which are for a time 
satisfactory, come to have sudden changes in taste and 
smell as well as in organic purity. This may be owing to 
changes in the origin of supply or in the reservoir and ap- 
paratus of distribution. Various animals and plants may 
choose locality in the storage places of water. A fresh and 
condensed statement is made as to these changes and some 
remedies by G. H. Parker, the biologist of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Health, in its nineteenth report (1887). 
We quote as follows from the summary as given by the 
Secretary: 

“ Three classes of plants are foundin our ponds and reser- 
voirs. First, those which are fixed in the basins, such as the 
common pond weeds and a few filamentous alge. Second, 
those which are suspended in the water, but do not readily de- 
compose, including the common green alge (desmids, diatoms, 
etc.),and duck weeds. Third, these which are suspended in 
the water and readily decompose, the blue-green alge (Calos- 
phortum, Anabena, and Clathrocystis). 

* Plants firmly fixed in streams and basins are harmful mainly 








drawing of ‘‘ Lucca, from the Campanile of S. Pietro.” It 





longing to the groups two and three above noted. In basins 
having much fluctuation of level, plants of the first group may 
injure the water by their death and consequent decay. 

“The floatirg plants of the second group are injurious, since, 
after a long carriage through aclosed conduit or in continued 
hot weather, they die and decompose. In Boston water, taken 
from a tap, they are usually dead; in Cambridge they are usually 
alive in the water taken in the sanie way, and offend only the 
sense of sight. 

“The members of the third class multiply very rapidly, and 
secrete a jelly, which, together with the plant, readily under- 
goes decomposition. These plants usually decay in the basins, 
and are represented in the water drawn from the taps only by a 
few fragments. 

“Of animals, two classes may be mentioned: the fixed or 
sessile forms, and the free-swimming. Of the latter, the 
entomostraca are the only troublesome forms, and these mainly 
in the hot weather, when the rate of reproduction is very high. 
Of the sessile animals two are noteworthy, the fresh-water 
sponge and the polyzoa. The latter usually incrust the gates 
and open ends of pipes. One gelatinous form lives in the ponds 
—sometimes free, sometimes attached. 

“ The comparative small number of the polyzoa and their har- 
diness render them generally less important than some of the 
other organisms. The sponges are undoubtedly the most trou- 
blesome of the animals found in water-supplies. They readily 
decompose and strongly taint the water. They are now conspic- 
uously absent in the sources of Boston’s water-supply. 

“Some of the lines upon which relief from the nuisance occa- 
sioned by these organisms may be sought are the following: 
Fixed planis can be cleared from ponds by the usual methods of 
raking. Improvements of the ponds by deepening and removing 
the loam will probably do much to check the growth of plants in 
groups two and three.” 

In Mr. Parker’s preliminary report will be found some 
observations upon the changes undergone by water from 
one locality, under the different conditions of storage in a 
filter gallery, in an Open and in a covered reservoir. These 
observations have a great practical value, and demonstrate 
the value of covered reservoirs as a protection against the 
vegetable life which seems to be the ordinary source of the 
disagreeable tastes and smellsso common in our ponds and 
reservoirs. 

LAUNDRY AND DISH-WATER SLOPS. 


While there is a general admission that organic animal 
matters in a state of decay are injurious, it is not unusual 
to find it asserted that ordinary kitchen and laundry slops, 
as discharged into small brooks, are not injurious, This 
question bas come up in several of our towns where some 
small brook or ditch, almost dry during the summer, is 
made to receive the slop-water from many houses. While 
it is admitted that in some states of the atmosphere it 
causes odor and discomfort (which of itself should con- 
demn the practice), it is claimed that no harm to health 
can follow. The writer once had oe¢asion to make exam- 
ination where complaint had been made of a nuisance 
caused by cesspools in which no urine or fecal matter was 
received. It was noticeable that what is known as the 
sewer-smell was present. In fact it is quite certain that 
the sewer-smell so familiar to all health inspectors is not 
caused by human or animal excreta, but more by the 
greases and gases of slop and laundry decomposition. in 
order to have some chemical evidence upon the subject, 
Prof. H. B. Cornwall, of Princeton, was asked to make 
analysis of slop-water such ascould he secured in the 
neighborhood. The followingis the result: 

“TESTS ON LAUNDRY AND DISH-WATER SLOPS. 


*Slops taken from my own and a neighbor's house were kept a 
few days, and then tested for free and albumincid ammonia. 


——Per 100,000.——. 
Free Am. Alb. Am. 
Laundry slops (family of six persons). ...... 9.7 6.08 
Dish-water—Dinner plates, etc. (family of 
Se icco.cosd ccnp etaccssehicess tess 6.4 1.86 


“A drinking-water containing 0.015 of albuminoid ammonia 
per 100,000, is ordinarily to be condemned as containing an unsafe 
proportion of organic matter, regardless of any specific disease 
germs, etc., possibly present. Free ammonia above 0.005 per 100,- 
000 is regarded as indicating,in general, an unsafe contamina- 
tion by organic matter. It is evident that the above slops would 
seriously contaminate any source of drinking-water, unless very 
largely diluted. After standing a few days they both acquired a 
very offensive odor, and evidently contained much putrefying 
matter. 

* The analysis of such highly impure compounds is quite trou- 
blesome, owing to the necessity of several trials to fix the proper 
dilution with pure water for making the actual analysis.” 

It will be seen that these results confirm the testimony 
of the senses and of experience. Sometime since, in taking 
up pipe on the writer’s own premises, into which only slop- 
water and laundry-water passed, he found the pipes choked, 
and sent samples of the accumulation to a chemist. The 
analysis showed the foul greases of soaps returned to their 
original state, gases of decomposition and various forms of 
debris, which proved the compounds to be even worse than 
the usual excreta. Our own experience as to very many 
cases of this kind is, that the fouled waters of kitchens and 
of the laundry are as hazardous as water fouled with ani- 
mal excretions, with the exception that they are not so 
likely to contain the specific poison of such a disease as ty- 
phoid fever. But when it is remembered that laundry 
work often includes clothing soiled with excreta, and that 
all slop-water quickly passes into stenchy decompositions, 
it must be claimed that all such liquids are to be regarded 
as dangerous to health. 


2 
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A BosTon poet and novelist tells this story: Connect- 
ed with a Western college is a strong Republican, whose 
wife is as strong a Democrat. On the eve of election day 
the lady was sitting alone thinking of the political situa- 
tion, when the old method of divination by the Bible came 
into her mind. Taking the family Bible, she closed her eyes 
and opened the book, placing her finger at random upon 
the page. When she opened her eyes she saw that her finger 


rested on the 27th verse of the 49th chapter of Genesis 
** Benjaminshall ravin as a wolf; in the mo he shall 
devour the prey, and at night he shall divide the opel.’ 
The good woman was at once convinced, as she said in re- 
lating the incident, “I said to myself. ‘Good-by, Grover,’ 








in affording a lodging place for the development of plants be- 


and gave up all hope,” 
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Science. 





THE reason for the hardiness of trees continues to 
puzzle vegetable physiologists. Tho many observers con- 
tinue to record the degrees of the thermometer which a 
tree will endure without injury, those of wider expe- 
rience contend that the bygrometer is a better indicator of 
hardiness than the thermometer. Observations on the 
gum-trees of Australia continue to be made with remarka- 
ble thermometrical results. Some of the species grow at con- 
siderable altitudes in Australia—one species, Eucalyptus 
alpinus, growing on Mount William, 3,825 feet above the 
level of the sea; but none of these have survived a tem- 
perature of 32° in the Eastern Atlantic States. One species 
—the one so popular in California, the Blue gum—Euca- 
lyptus globulus—has been found to endure a temperature 
of 19° without injury. In England and Scotland, it also 
defies temperatures nearly as low as this. And yet its 
greatest growth is often in the cool climates, as if it might 
he a frost-lover in those places. In Guatemala, in the 
mountains of Central America, the trees make a growth 
of 120 feet in twelve years! At this rate it would not 
take long to reach the tallest known of their Australian 
parents—350 feet. But what puzzles physiologists is that 
even in the same locations plants that will endure zero are 
killed in other seasons when the temperature is scarcely 
below the freezing point. An observer has placed on 
record a singular instance of this that oceurred in the 
gardens of the Atlantic coast a year ago. Two trees 
of Japan, Cunninghamia lanceolata, and Retinospora 
obtusa, were killed by tie frost of 32° in October, im- 
mediately following the long drouth—not a few plants, 
but hundreds of them. They were in locations where the 
soil was not dry, and the drouth, if at all connected with 
the death of the trees as supposed, must bave in some way 
affected the branches, in spite of full ability in the roots 
to furnish all the moisture required. These had safely 
endured zero in other seasons. 


....Prof. O. C. Marsh describes in the December number 
of the American Journal of Sciencé a new family of 
horned dinosauria from the cretaceans of Montana. The 
creature is called Ceratops montanus, and must have been 
25 or 30 feet in length. The horns must have been of large 
size and quite massive. He was also covered by dermal 
plates suggestive of the backs of turtles. Stegosaurus, a 
dinosaur of the Jurassic, was closely allied to the Ceratops 
in its general structure, and is regarded as the ancestor of 
the horned animal. Horn-cores have been described in an 
extinct turtle, and a single medium one has been observed 
on the nasals of the dinosaurian Ceratosaurus. Other re- 
mains in the same fresh-water beds are those of other dino- 
saurs—crocodiles, turtles, fishes and mollusca. The bones 
were found by J. B. Hatcher, of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey, and similar ones were found in Colorado by G. 
H. Eldridge, also of the United States Geological Survey. 
Professor Cope recognizes,the horned dinosaur of Professor 
Marsh in fragments described by him in Montana in 1877, 
and he supposed they belonged to his genus Polyonaz. 
These bones were described by him in the “ Bulletin” of 
the United States Geological Survey of the Territories, 
Vol. (IL. 


....Mr. 8. C. Chauder, of Cambridge (U. 8.), has recently 
published a very important catalog of variable stars, in 
cluding all that are certainly known to be variable, and 
giving their periods and epochs. It is no mere compila- 
tion, but embodies an immense amount of original work, 
the data for the most part being derived from the results 
of the author’s own observations, tho the work of other 
observers is also utilized. The catalog contains 225 objects: 
160 are distinctly and unquestionably periodic; in 12 cases 
the periodicity is rather uncertain tho probable; 14 are dis- 
tinctly irregular in their light-fluctuations; and 12 belong 
to the class of ‘‘temporary’’ stars, having blazed up but 
once. The remaining 27 have not yet been sufficient!y ob- 
served to determine whether they are or are nut periodic. 
The catalog includes no stars, however, of which the vari- 
ability is uncertain. ‘‘ Suspected ” variables might be 
added to the number of 100o0r more, but it has been thought 
better to wait for certainty before including them in the 
catalog. 


School and College. 


TuHE failure of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany to pay its dividends has caused apprehension of finan- 
cial difficulty in Johns Hopkins University. Most of the 
original endowment of $3,500,000 is in Baltimore and Ohio 
stock, An effort is being made to raise $100,000 to help the 
University along. The trustees have in mind two other 
measures of relief. One is an emergency fund, contributed 
by the alumni of Johns Hopkins, and by institutions the 
graduates of which have enjoyed the opportunities for ad- 
vanced study given by the Johns Hopkins. Another plan 
isthe endowment of some ehair or some department with 
funds likely to be productive for all time; or the presenta- 
tion, for some specific and practical purpose, of a large sum 
of money by friends of the University in particular, and of 
higher education in general. Forseveral years the income 
of the Johns Hopkins from tuition fees was derived princi- 
pally from fees paid by students from Baltimore and the 
States of Maryland, North Carolina and Virginia. About 
$10,000 was spent annually in paying twenty fellows, and 
$5,000 in paying twenty graduate scholars, the majority of 
whom came from other than the three states mentioned. 
Recently a rule was adopted requiring fellows and yradu- 
ate scholars to pay tuition fees, and in this way the expen- 
ditures of the institution have been diminished. A num- 
ber of free scholarships have also been conferred yearly 
upon undergraduate students of Maryland, Virginia and 
North Carolina. The income from students has, therefore, 





been somewhat limited; but a larger number of graduate 





and undergraduate students from all parts of the country 
are now attending the lectures, and the amount of money 
obtained from this source is becoming greater, altho at a 
tate hardly commensurate with the increasing expenses of 
the instruction. 


...-A Southern newspaper prints a number of letters 
from Southern college presidents and professors concern- 
ing the Blair Educational Bill. President Johnston, of 
Tulane University, New Orleans, thinks the bill even if 
not absolutely unobjectionable should be passed. Prof. 
C. F. Smith, cf Vanderbilt University,. says that tho he 
was at’ first in favor of the measure he is now satisfied that 
it isunwise. He does not believe that any of the Southern 
States really need its help. ‘‘We had better,’’ he adds, 
‘“‘work out the problem for ourselves.” President Crow- 
ell, of Trinity College, N. C., wants the bill to become a 
law that better schools may be provided, thus improving 
the status of citizenship. Help from the Federal Govern- 
ment is * no political crime against thestates.”’ Prof. F. C. 
Woodward, of South Carolina College, Columbia, is of the 
opinion that the “ finest public-school system provided by 
the gift ot outsiders would not be as helpful, as educating 
as our Own earnest efforts to secure an imperfect system.” 
President Carlisle, of Wappord College, Spartansburg. S. 
C., would welcome the bill because the situation in the 
South is critical and the scheme has “ splendid possibili- 
ties.” Presidents Grier, of Erskine College, Lee, of the 
Mississippi Agricultural College, and Candler, of Emory 
College, Oxford, Ga., all favor the Blair Bill. 


.... The American College and Education Society, Con- 
gregational, in acircular calling attention to the fact that 
January 31st is the day of prayer for colleges says: 

** Never before in our country’s history has the number of stu- 
dents, of both sexes,in our higher departments of education 
been so great as it is to-day, and never was there greater need 
than now thatthe educated young manhood and womanhood of 
our land be consecrated to Christ and his service. Notwith- 
standing these facts, it is too evident that the students thus 
consecrated are not coming forward in proportion to the multi- 
tudes who are pursuing collegiate courses. On the contrary it 
may be said with almost literal truthfulness that while the 
numbers of the latter increase, those of the former decrease. 
Thus the number of our young men taking a full course in our 
Theological Seminaries in 1885-6, was 313; in 1886-7, 307; in 1887-8, 
307. This surely is most significant, and calls for the grave and 
prayerful consideration of all the churches.” 


....Dr. James McKeen Cattell, Lecturer in psycho-phys- 
ics, was elected by the trustees of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, January 8th, professor of psychology. Dr. Cat- 
tell was graduated from Lafayette College during the pres- 
idency of his father,’ and took his degree of Ph.D. at Leip- 
sic. He has acquired an international reputation in the 
investigation of psycho-physical phenomena. For the last 
year he has been lecturing in Cambridge University, Eng- 
land, where he was associated with Dr. Ward in superin- 
tending practical work on psycho-physics in the Cavendish 
Laboratory. 








Personalities. 


THE Duchesse de Galliera, who died last week at her 
historical mansion in Paris, in the Faubourg St. Germain, 
was as large-hearted and as open-handed as the late Ma- 
dame Boucicault, tho perhaps less judicious in the use she 
made of one of the largest fortunes of thisage. The Duke 
of Galliera was one of the Continental railway kings, and 
a keen and venturesome speculator. He died, leaving per- 
sonalty in France alone amounting to £11,000,000, and in 
Italy over £3,000,000. The Univers gives the following 
list of her well-known deeds of generosity: £400 a year to 
the poorof the Seventh Arrondissement; £800 a year tothe 
poor of all Paris; £250 a year to the poor of herown parish; 
for the Brignole-Galliera- Museum, near the Trocadero, 
£250,000; for the creation of an orphanage at Meudon, 
£560,000; for thesupport of that institution, £400,000; for 
the building of three working-class lodging-houses in 
Paris, £80,000. To deepen the port of Genoa she gave 
£340,000; to the present Pope, $100,000; to build two hospi- 
tals, £380,000, Besides the above donations she gave Genoa 
the palace called the Palazzo Rossa, with its art furniture 
and pictures, comprising a collection of ancestral portraits 
by Rubens and Vandyke. The gift of a palace and estate 
at Bologna to the Duc de Montpensier can hardly be called 
acharity. Herlast great benefactions were the founding 
of two asylums, one for 200 old men and 1000ld women, and 
another for Christian Brothers too old or broken down in 
health to teach. Itwas atthe opening of the former at 
which she caught cold, which, degenerating into inflam- 
mation of the lungs, killed her. How she disposed of the 
remnant of her vast fortune is not yet known. The 
Duchesse had an idea that she was insulting the poor to 
ask them to live in meanly constructed almshouses. She 
therefore created palaces for them. 





....Mr. Laurence Peel, the last surviving brother of the 
great Sir Robert Peel, has died in England, in the eighty- 
eighth year of his age. The London Times said of him that 
** few of those who have ‘lived at home in ease’ were ever 
more beloved or respected than the accomplished, courte- 
ous, and sympathetic gentleman who has just breathed 
his last Nothing was more interesting than to hear 
Mr. Laurence Peel recount the changes in the social life of 
England which he had himself witnessed, and the 1m- 
provements which Brighton had undergone in his time. 
In youth and middle age he was acquainted with everybody 
worth knowing in the best society of the West End, and 
had enjoyed the intimate friendship of that once celebrated 
queen of fashion, Sarah Countess of Jersey. 


...-A Russian nobleman by the name of Carl von Jur- 
genssen lately wrote to the New York Health Department, 
evidently supposing that institution to be some sort of a 
matrimonial bureau. He desired a wife, not over 25; she 
must possess a fortune of 150,000 rubles, spot cash; must 





know the German and Russian languages, and must be 
possessed of good looks and good manners. On his part he 
offers one of the oldest titles in Russia, an introduction 
into the best Russian society, etc. The communication 
was absolutely bona fide. 


oes -The Duke of Argyll b asa habit like Thales of march- 
ing about with his hands folded behind him, One day he 
was in this posture, with a fine bunch of grapes in one 
hand, when a monkey belonging to his coachman sneaked 
up and stole the fruit. The Duke did not perceive his loss 
till some time afterward. Thus even the Dukeof Argyll 
does not see everything; tho most Scotch children are 
taught reverently to believe so. 


...-Among the living sovereigns mentioned in the ne® 
Almanach de Gotha, those who have reigned longest are 
the Emperor oi Brazil, who ascended the throne in 1831, at 
the age of six; Queen Victoria, who succeeded in 1837; and 
Duke Ernst of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, crowned in 1844. The 
oldest sovereign is Pope Leo XIII, who is seventy-eight 
years old; the youngest is the King of Spain, not yet three. 


----It is affirmed by some that George Bancroft very 
closely resembles the late Dr. Von Ranke in personal ap- 
pearance. 








Pebbles. 


ScENE: Grammar Class. Teacher: ‘What is the future 
ot ‘ He drinks?’” Johnny (after considerable thought): 
“ He is drunk.’”’—Life. 





...-Four hunters fire simultaneously at a rabbit that 
keeps on running, and they ask altogether: ‘‘I wonder who 
missed that time?”—Tezas Siftings. 


....The following conversation took place in an office: 
“Did you ever realize anything in the lotteries?” “Yes, 
sir. I tried five times, and realized that I was an idiot!”’— 
Exchange. 


-... Suburban (proud): “‘ Well, sir, I made over fifty dol- 
lars on hens this winter.” Townley (Who lives in a flat): 
**How?” Suburban (joyously): ‘‘ By not keeping any.’’-- 
Exchange. 


....Mrs. Martel (ironically): ‘‘ You seem to be cheerful, 
John.” Mr. Hennessy Martel: ** Dunno whether I ought 
to be or not, m’ dear. Jus’ saw the new moon over hoth 
shoulders !”—Puck. 


...“‘Our dear sister,” said the Nebraska pastor, “has 
gone to a better land; that is, if there be any better land 
than can be found right here in the Missouri bottoms.’’— 
Terre Haute Express. 


.-..'* We are related, I believe,’ said the Earthqvake to 
the Case of Ague. “ I think so, tho we have never met be- 
fore,’”’ replied the Case of Ague. ‘‘Shake!’’ both exclaimed 
simultaneously.— Lite. 


....Beggar (preliminarily): ‘‘I’ve seen better days’’— 
Busy Man: *‘So have I. Looksas if it had setin for an 
all-day drizzle. Got to take ’em as they come, tho. Tra 
la la.”"—Texas Siftings. 


....A plump Adonis of forty, who was looking at a 
house, asked the servant, an extremely pretty girl, whether 
she was to let with the establishment. ‘ No sir,’ was the 
answer, “ please sir, I’m to be let alone.”—Exchange. 


....(Time.—During a rest.)\—Dauwbins: “ Find it pretty 
hard standing on your head, don’t you?’ Model: “ Yes, 
sah. Say, wouldn’t it be jes ez good fo’ yo’ to paint me 
stan’in’ on my feet, an’ den tu’n de picter ober when yo’ 
gits it done?”’—Harper’s Weekly. 


First Stage Robber: “‘ What did you git yesterday, Jer- 
ry ?”’ Seeond Robber: * Nothin’. There wasn’t nobody 
in the stage ’ceptin’ a lawyer, two plumbers anda prima 
donna, an’a professional curtesy wouldn’t allow me to. 
touch ’em, of course.””—Terre Haute Express, 


....A young New York clergyman went to Boston re 
cently to preach. Histext was: ‘Where your treasures 
are there shall your heart be also.”’ When he had finished 
his sermon he went to the vestry and found that his coat 
with forty dollars in the pocket was gone.—Fact. 


..."* Moses is down to th’ shop with his pa, ur he might” 
— “No, lhain’t,Ma; I’m here. I’’— “ Don’t ye contra- 
dic’ me, ye good-fur-nuthin’ scamp! ’ Pears like ye’re los- 
in’ all th’ manners ye ever did have! The one thing, Mis- 
sus Klubber, [ won’t ‘low a chile uv mine to do’s to contra- 
dic’.””—Harper’s Bazar. 


...-Uncle Berkshire: ‘‘Heow much be that watch?” 
Jeweler: ‘*Forty dollars.’”’ Uncle Berkshire: ‘“ Kn that 
smaller one?’ Jeweler: “Fifty dollars.’’ Uncle Berk- 
shire: ‘En the smallest one?” Jeweler: ‘Seventy-five 
dollars.’”’ Uncle Berkshire: ‘‘Gosh, mister! How much is 
no watch?’’—Jeweler’s Weekly. 


.... lt was in a Dakota court. A pawnbroker had sued. 
to recover money lent on an article represented as valuable, 
but found to be worthless. ‘‘ Your Honor,” said the de- 
fendant’s counsel, “I move for a non-suit. The pawner is 
not liable for the pawnee’s failure to observe that grand 
old maxim, ‘caveat emptor ’; therefore the pawnee cannot. 
sue.”’ **The court will so hold: the Pawnee cannot Sioux,” 
remarked the judge.—San Francisco Examiner. 


....Misther O’ Rooney (entering a hardware store): ‘*‘ The 
boss sint me down afther a pane av glass tin by fourteen.” 
Waggish Clerk: ‘* Well, Pat, I don’t think I can give youa 
10x14; but I can let you have a 14x10, if you think you can 
make that do.’”’ Put (struck with a bright idea): ‘Be 
hivens! Jist gimme wan av thim, an’ Oi’ll jist turn the 
sideways av it. upside down, an’ Oi don’t belave the boss 
himself ud ever know th’ difference.”—Boston Saturday 
Gazette, 
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Music. 

ON Tuesday evening of last week the New York String 
Quartet gave their second concert in Steinway Hall. On 
Wednesday evening Mrs. Lillie Lehmann effected her re- 
appearance in New York at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
as animportant member of this winter’s opera company. 
On Thursday a second and enjoyable matinée concert by 
Mr. Theodore Thomas’s orchestra attracted a numerous 
audience to Chickering Hall. Interesting performances of 
‘* The Meistersinger ” and an especially brilliant represen- 
tation of “‘ Siegfried ” filled out a week’s list which any- 
where except in New York would be considered unusually 
replete with musical attractiveness; but which, as it was, 
contained rather less in variety and quantity than is quite 
normal here at this time of the year. 


Few singers have ever secured a stronger popularity and 
at the same time attained a greater degree of critical favor 
than Mrs. Lehmann. It is casting no discredit upon the 
admirable resources of the present company of singers at 
the Metropolitan, either collectively or individually, to say 
that her presence among them has been anticipated this 
year with particular eagerness. To observe that after four 
years of constant appearancein the many roles of a large 
repertory, Mrs. Lehmann should still possess the hold upon 
the artistic esteem of this city’s musical people, so that 
from the beginning of the ‘opera season her ren- 
trée has continually been talked of with pleasure, is 
to find an offset in some degree to the charge of New 
York’s ingrained and ever-indulged musical capriciousness. 


In recalling a few recent singers of her sex who similarly | 


established themselves as favorites in the city not more 
than three recur to one’s mind—and as it happens, not one 
of them at present before our public—Mme. Nilsson, Mme. 
Gerster, and Mrs. Cary-Raymond. In each case there was 
a similar thorough endowment of artistic faculties, and a 
personal presence which lent additional elements of attrac- 
tion. Mr. Lehmann’s reception on Monday was enthusi- 
astic enough for the use of that word, dear particularly to 
the West, an ovation. In the numerous recalls that fol- 
lowed each act and the applause that the operatic periods 
of Halévy’s ‘‘ The Jewess’”’ permitted, to a degree that a 
Wagnerian music-drama could not have sanctioned, a 
tribute to her was tendered that would have been remark- 
able—had it not last year and the year before and the year 
before that, been just as cordially paid. Halévy’s fine old 
opera, one of the very best of its class and school and show- 
ing a fertility of refined musical invention and emotional 
spirit that Meyerbeer himself did not altogether attain 
during his career, gives Mrs. Lehmann some special advan- 
tages for showing her strong, accurate voice, her dramatic 
sense and the peculiar elegance and ease of vocalization 
that makes her as successful in florid French orItalian mu 
sic as in the Wagnerian. Her Rachel is a finely impas- 
sioned piece of acting; she sings it with great expressive- 
ness and taste. It is a part in which she identifies herself 
with the character to an especial degree; and we can quite 
understand the considerable preference for it she has more 
than once confessed. The opera, a deserved favorite here, 
was well performed as to the others in the cast. 
Mr, Perotti’s Eleazer does not sustain successfully 
acomparison with Mr. Niemann’s—one of the best réles 
and farthest outside the pale of acertain woodenness and 
conventionalism that Mr. Niemann has been able to offer. 
In several respects, Mr. Perotti we should say paid Mr. 
Niemann that sincerest compliment —imitation. He 
sang with rather more taste and less screaming on the 
highest notes than usual; tho the music gives him some 
excellent chances for his characteristic and Aramburo- 
Mierzwinski Stagno tours de force of the sort. Miss Féhs- 
troem undertook Eudozia with considerable succe:s, and 
in the second act sang nicely. Mr. Alvary strengthened 
the cast very materially by assuming Prince Leopold, an 
ungrateful if picturesque réle, which Scribe might have 
made more in common-sense, at least, without over enlarg- 
ing it. Mr. Fischer’s rich voice had a fresh illustration of 
its power and sweetness tho the Cardinal’s effective music. 
The opera was staged as handsomely as in former seasons, 
and its somber spectacular pictures were full of color and 
contrast. This week at the Metropolitan will inaugurate 
the ‘“‘Paris version’’ of ‘* Tannhiuser” in which Mr. 
Alvary will sing the title réle, for the first time, Miss 
Bettaque singing Elizabeth and Mrs. Lehmann, Venwsa. 
This is set for Wednesday. On Friday evening Mrs. Marie 
Schroeder Hinfstingl, whose eminent successes in the first 
winter of German opera, under Dr. Damrosch, are still 
fresh in recollection, makes her promised return to New 
York audiences. Apropos of the increasing interest and 
success of the season (further exemplified by the fact that 
on Saturday not a seat was purchasable after early morn- 


ing for the matinée of Wagner’s * Siegfried’ which was 
attended by an audience in excess of three thousand per- 
sons) it is agreeable to note the stilling for at least awhile 
of those well-meaning and ill-meaning persons who are 
apt periodically to start and further dark rumors about 
the disgruntled feelings of the Metropolitan stockholders, 
their desire to throw off ‘ the yoke” of opera in German 
and their sudden convictiou of the enjoyments and feasi- 
bility of Italian opera and opera in Italian at the Metro- 
politan. It is to be hoped that before long one will be able 
to say with Beatrice in Shakespeare’s comedy, ‘‘ I wonder 
that you will still be talking, Signior Benedict—nobody 
minds you.’”’ Until such a period of innocuous desuetude 
comes around there is, however, a certain amount of mis- 
chief from such disaffected murmurs, and, certainly, con- 
siderable justifiable provocation. 


...»-Mr Thomas’s matinée was, like his preceding con- 
certs, well and fashionably patronized and enjoyable as to 
its music. The full program performed included an Intro- 
duction and Fugue by Tschaikowski; an early Overture in 
E Minor, by Schubert; the arrangement by Gevaert of three 
characteristic pieces, by Bach; ‘“* Don Quixote,’’ announced 
as a humoreske, b Rubinstein; aset of Brahms’s Hunga- 
rian Dances in orchestral transcription, by Dvorak; a de- 
seriptive suite of considerable charm, 3 Eduard Grieg; 
and Wagner’s ‘‘ Tannhiuser’’ Overture, the acceptability 
of which as a concert number, apparently, age cannot 


‘wither nor continual performance make stale. 





Vews of the Week. 


SAMOA was the uppermost topic of last week. While 
naval reinforcements were concentrating at the islands, 
the diplomatic question was the subject of discussion in 
our own and the foreign press, in the German Reichstag 
andin Congress. Early inthe week the North German 
Gazette (Prince Bismarck’s organ) denied the existence of 
any treaty precluding any European power from acquiring 
or seeking to acquire ascendency in Samoa. The Gazette 
also denied that England and the United States are agreed 
that the proceedings of the German agent in Samoa are 
contrary to the stipulations of the treaties concerning 
Samoa and are opposed to diplomatic etiquet, and that 
those powers have officially informed the German Govern- 
ment accordingly. The treaties between Samoa, Germany, 
England and the United States, the Gazette further 
stated, provide that Samoa shall, concede to each treaty 
power equal rights with any other power, but no treaty 
regarding the neutrality or independence of Samoa exists 
between Germany and the United States. Bismarck, in 
aspeech before the Reichstug on Saturday last, said that 
“in Samoa we are in the fullest accord with England and 
advance hand in hand with her.” The British Govern- 
ment has as yet made no similar declaration, nor indeed 
shown its hand at all. 

In the Senate of the United States on Wednesday 
morning last Senator Sherman, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, reported the following amendments to 
the Diplomatic and Consular Appropriation Bill, designed 
to protect the interests of the United States in Samoa: 


For the execution of the obligations and the protection of 
the interests of the United States existing under the treaty be- 
tween the United States and the Government of the Samoan Is- 
lands, $500,000, or so much therecf as may be necessary, to be ex- 
pended urder the direction of the President, this appropriation 
to be immediately available. 

For the survey, improvement and occupation Of the bay and 
harbor of Pago-Pago, in the ‘Island of Tutuila, Samoa, and for 
the construction of the necessary wharves and buildings for 
such occupation and for a coaling station therein, under the di- 
rection of the President $100,000, this appropriation to be imme- 
diately available. 


These amendments,were adopted without dissent. Secre- 
tary of the Navy Whitney recently asked the State depart- 
ment to settle upon a definite national policy regarding the 
Samoan Islands for the information and guidance of the 
Naval Department; by the State Department he was re- 
ferred to Congress before which the whole Samoan question 
istocome up. Asub-committee of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, consisting of Representatives Mor- 
row, McCreary and Russell, has been appointed to consider 
Samoan affairs, which come before the Committee in 
the shape of correspondence from the State Depart- 
ment and in resolutions introduced at the last ses- 
sion declaring in favor of interference by our Government 
to check German aggressions at the Samoan Islands. 

The diplomatic fhegotiations of* the United States 
since 1872 are thus outlined in the Washington corres- 
pondence of The Evening Post: 


* In March, 1872, certain commercial arrangements were made 
by Manga, Chief of the Tutuila, and Commander Meade, of the 
United States ship-of-war * Narragansett,’ for the use of the port 
of Pago-Pago. The purport of this arrangement was, that Pago- 
Pago should be given up to the American Government on condi- 
tion that a friendly alliance existed between that Island and the 
United States. In 1877 President Hayes, in his annual message, 
informed Congress that the Government of the Samoan Islands 
had sent an envoy, in the person of its Secretary of State, to in- 
vite the Government of the United States ‘to recognize and pro- 
tect their independence, to establish commercial relations with 
their people, and to assist them in their steps toward regulated 
and responsible government.’ In his second annual message in 
1878, President Hayes informed Congress that the treaty with the 
Samoan Islands had been duly ratified on the part of both Gov- 
ernments, and that a naval vessel had been sent to survey and 
sound the harbor of Pago-Pago with a view of its occupation as a 
naval station. In his third annual message, President Hayes an- 
nounced as to this harbor: ‘ A coaling-station is to be established 
there which will be convenient and useful to United States ves- 
sels.’ In 1879 a special agent, Mr. Gustavus Goward, of Chicago, 
was sent by the State Department to Samoa to report upon ‘a!l 
points as to which it was desirable that our Government should 
be informed,’ as was stated in a general letter of Secretary 
Evarts at that time. Before that time, in 1874, a Mr. A. B. Stein- 
berger had been sent to that quarter of the globe on a similar 
mission. At that time Germany was endeavoring to cultivate 
commercial relations with Samoa, and the statement was made 
in some of the publications of the time that the influence of 
Steinberger in the Samoan Islands had been made over to the 
house of Godeffroy & Son, in Hamburg. Secretary Bayard, in a 
letter to Mr. Morrow whea the first reports of German interfer- 
ence in Samoa came to this country, wrote: ‘ The case is different 
in Samoa; with which country we have established treaty rela- 
tions. The German Government has repeatedly disclaimed any 
intention to interfere with these treaty relations in any way.’” 


On the general subject of the attempt of Great Britain 
and Germany to arnex the so-called unciaimed islands in 
the Pacific Ocean, Secretary Bayard, in his letter of in- 
struction to Minister Pendleton, at Berlin, on February 
27th, 1886, said: 

“It is not easy to see how either Great Britain or Germany 
can assert the right to control and to divide between them in- 
sular possessions which have hitherto been free to the trade of 
ali flags, and which owe the civilizing rudiments of the social 
organization which they possess to the settl t of pi 8 
of other nationalities than British or German. If colonial ac- 
quisition were an announced policy of the United States, it is 
clear that this country would have an equal right with Great 
Britain or Germany to assert a claim of possession in respect of 
islands settled by American citizens, either alone or on a foot- 
ing of equality with British and German settlers. There are 
islands in the Pacific Ocean known to be wholly in the undis- 
turbed possession of American citizens as peaceable settlers, 
and there are many others where American citizens have estab- 
lished themselves in common with other foreigners. We, of 
course, claim no exclusive jurisdictional right by reason of such 
occupancy, and are not called upon to admit it in the case of 








like occupancy by others.” 


For the following description of the Samoan Islands 
we are indebted to The Herald of this city: 


“The Samoan Archipelago, better known in the past as the 
Navigator Group, eonsists of nine principal islands, three of 
which—Savaii, Upolv and Tutuila—contain about seven-eighths 
of the whole Samoan territory—!,400 square miles. Apia, the 
chief port, lies in latitude 15° 50( south and longitude 171° 44’ 
west of Greenwich. The population of the islands gradually 
declined until 1869, when it was 35,107, but since then it has 
slowly increased. 

* Apia, the capital of the group, has a smal! but good harbor, 
with a safe anchorage in about seven fathoms. There is con- 
siderable commerce with the Fiji and Friendly Islands and with 
German and New Zealand ports, the exports consisting of cocoa- 
nut oil and fiber, pear! shell, tortoise shell, sperm oil and cotton. 
The latter is becoming a staple article of cultivation, and the 
supply is increasing. The imports are manufactured goods, 
chiefly from the United States, and groceries and spirits, chiefly 
from England and Germany. The coins of the United States, 
Great Britain, France and South America circulate freely. 

“ The Island of Tutuila, about fifty miles southeast of Upolu, 
contains the fine harbor of Pago-Pago, which is easy of acvess 
and has plenty of anchorage space for a fleet of large ships in 
six to twenty fathoms, with perfect protection. Sailing vessels 
find no diffiulty in entering the harbor, as the trade winds blow 
straight in,and a quick working craft can beat out without 
trouble; or, by waiting for the land breeze, which blows out 
every night, a vessel can sail out with a fair wind. The surf 
breaks heavily on Breaker Point and on the reef outside of Point 
Distress, and there is frequently a very heavy sea. 

** Pago-Pago harbor is the United States coaling station. The 
topographical features of the harbor are suchas to make it more 
easily defensible than almost any other harbor in the southern 
seas, On the crest of the hills above Point Distress and Breaker 
Point batteries would have a plunging fire across the entrance, 
and the turn in the inner harbor, with the rising ground at the 
water's edge, would afford protection against distant shell fire 
from outside the port. : : 

“The people of the Samoan group are regarded as the finest 
race among the Polynesian islands. They have a soft and mu- 
sical language, as shown in the names of the ports and towns 
above given. They are graceful, pleasing in appearance and of 
a good physique. They have been converted to Christianity and 
are very moral and honest. On Sunday no work is permitted on 
shore, nor are natives allowed to labor on board ships in port. 
The sale of liquors is positively prohibited. 

“There is said to be an abundance of non-mountainous land of 
the most fertile character in the islands suitable for cotton and 
sugar cane. One German plantation, employing coolie labor, 
raises more than one million pounds of cotton annually, and it 
is said that there are 30,000 acres of unoccupied land in Tutuila 
alone. 

* A census of foreigners in the Samoan Islands in 1878 showed 
22 Americans, 75 Englishmen, 38 Germans, 19 Frenchmen and 13 
of other nationalities. 

* Germany has a coaling station a few miles east of Apia, but 
the harbor is small. 

“The position of the Samoan Islands in relation to the com- 
merce of Australasia with the United States and Europe is very 
important. They are a convenient port of call for vessels bound 
from San Francisco to Auckland and vice versa. But when the 
Nicaragua Ship Canal or the Panama Canal shall be completed, 
the group will lie in the direct route between those canals and 
the Australian and New Zealand ports. The fertility of the soil 
will probably attract a large population, and the islands may 
then become very valuable, especially when the good character 
and manly qualities of the natives are taken into consideration. 

....The election in the department of the Seine, Paris, 
occurred on Sunday, General Boulanger and M. Jacques 
being the chief candidates. The riot that was predicted 
did not occur, tho there was much disorder in the streets. 
According to the dispatches the day opened fair, and at an 
early hour the streets began to fill with people, the general 
stir and bustle increasing as the morning wore on. At 
noon the electors were thronging toward the balloting sta 
tions. The Boulangists were everywhere first at the voting 
places and displayed the greatest confidence in their suc- 
cess, The voters of the Faubourg St. Germain and 
Champs Elysées districts are nearly all Boulangists; but 
the issue really depended upon the vote in the workmen’s 
quarters, especially in the Belleville Charonne, St. Denis, 
and Courbevoie districts. An enterprising morning paper 
engaged 250 special reporters, each of whom was provided 
with a cab, and 30 bicyclists to bring the results in each 
section with the greatest possible speed. The Boulangists 
calculated upon a majority of 30,000 for their candidate, 
and during the afternoon discussed the probable conse- 
quences of their victory. Among other things they pre- 
dicted the immediate fall of the Floquet Ministry, the 
dissolution of Parliament, and a general election in 
March. They also forecast a rupture in the Radical 
Party, and expressed the belief that 40 Radical Deputies 
would join the Boulangist ranks, and thus give the Gen- 
eral a follewing of 60 members in the present Chamber. 
The Prefect of Police enlist2d the services of a large num- 
ber of householders to aid the police in maintaining order. 
Troops were held in readiness at various points, and cav- 
alry were ordered to patrol the streets and disperse 
all gatherings. Municipal guards lined the boule- 
vards, andin every quarter the police and military 


were prepared to supprss an outbreak... Great ex- 
citement prevailed during the night. The police 
did not interfere. Ten thousand persons assembled 


outside the Café Durand, cheering and singing. They 
were especially demonstrative whenever Boulanger 
appeared at the window. When Boulanger was leaving in 
his carriage, after the announcement of the result; he pass- 
ed a restaurant opposite the Café Durand, where friends of 
the Government were assembled. The latter hissed loud- 
ly, and Boulanger’s friends replied by throwing stones. 
The complete returns show the following results: Boulan- 
ger, 244,070; Jacques, 162,520; Boulé, 16,760; other candi- 
dates, 10,358. Boulanger’s pluraiity, 81,550; Boulanger’s 
majority, 54,432, 

.... The United States Senate passed the Tariff Bill last 
week byavoteof 32 to 30—a strict party vote, all being 
Republicans who voted for it and Democrats who voted 
against it. This, it is remembered, is the Senate substitute 
for the Mills Tariff Bill, passed by the House of Represen- 
tatives, and, as such, it has been returned to the Ways and 





Means Committee of the House, 
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FOG. 


It isreported that this has been a period of unprece- 
dented fogs in London—frequent, dense, black, chok- 
ing. It is difficult to make our American readers under- 
stand what a London fog is. It is only less suffocating 
than would be a room filled with smoke. Fancy a great 
city of five or six millions of people being so enveloped 
in a deep green-yellow cloud that it is impossible 
to see three feet in advance of you; almost impossible 
to keep on the pavement because one cannot discern 
where it leaves off and the street begins. Traffic is 
practically suspended. For a whiie the ‘‘bus” drivers 
descend and seek to lead their horses, only to give up and 
abandon all attempts to get on. The same is true of 
other driversand vehicles. The gas lamps are of no use 
practically, except that as you grope your way through 
the choking darkness you are enabled to know that you 
are in some highway by the fact that when you get 
directly under a gas lamp you are aware of & dim flicker 
of light just above your head; but as for throwing any 
light they do not. Even the rays of the electric light are 
arrested, absorbed and lost before they travel far enough 
to illuminate a street or pathway. Moreover, the fog is 
filled with particles of coal smoke which, besides the 
damp, oily, slimy, raw mist which fills your lungs, sets 
you coughing and choking with every inspiration of 
air into your lungs. Indeed, it is by means of this hack- 
ing, coughing and clearing of throats that you know 
that there are other sufferers abroad besides yourself. A 
London fog is a thing to be experienced once and then 
eschewed and avoided forever. 

_ But there are other fogs which surround us that, if 
possible, are worse than even a London fog in Decem- 
ber, fogs that settle down upon the Christian world 
and choke and strangle the individual Christian life. 
Happily, except in certain quarters they are not sodense 
but that one may see through them sufficiently to get on, 
if not without discomfort at least without serious 
danger; nevertheless there are some who perish in 
these fogs. The fogs which envelop the spiritual 
world with their darkness and gloom are bred by a 
variety of causes. Just now a considerable section of 
the Christian world is suffering froma fog which has 
arisen or rather settled down over the Scriptures gener- 
ated by the wise fools of the world who, under the guise 
of criticism, have called almost every book of the Bible 
into question, who doubt and deny inspiration, and 
rationalize away every teaching that is peculiar to reve- 





lation. Those souls wholive and have their being in the 
regions where these fog breeders are most at work are 
great sufferers. The togs of criticism are not the only 
ones that cloud the truth and obseure the clear shining 
of the light which otherwise breaks out of God’s Word. 
From many a pulpit in the land there pours forth a 
densefog. The Gospel is hidden by a misty theology 
which explains away the atonement, the new birth, and 
leaves the souls who come within their influence to 
grope their way through a thickening gloom of doubt 
and uncertainty, going about to establish their own 
righteousness, not submitting themselves to the right- 
eousness of God in Christ Jesus, because they cannot see 
it; the finished work of Jesus and all the glories of the 
cross and the open tomb of Jesus having been envel- 
oped in fog. Alas for those who have to live in the 
regions of these fogs and do their spiritual business there! 
In the midst of the darkness of ritualism on the one 
band and rationalism on the other, with a large mixture 
of selfism and formalism, there may, indeed, flicker 
forth a feeble ray or two of light which does scarce as 
much, certainly not more good than the feeble gas 
lamps in a London fog. 

But these are not the only sources of fog. A wrong 
conception of the nature and ground of salvation and of 
that faith which deals with God, breeds fog. There are 
hundreds of souls who seem never to look outside of 
themselves for Christ. It may be that Christ isin some 
of them, perhaps in many of them, the hope of glory; but 
he will not be found by a process of introspection. In- 
stead of looking to Christ living and dying and raised 
again from the dead and at God’s right band they are for- 
ever peering within, trying to find the evidences of his 
salvation in their frames and feelings. Instead of faith 
they are looking for feeling; and instead of walking by 
faith in the light of a risen Christ, they are feeling 
or trying to feel their way along, with their backs 
to the cross, walking in the darkness of their own 
shadows. This type of introspective Christianity makes 
fog; and the worst of it is that it spreads from one to 
another until the whole spiritual atmosphere becomes 
hazy and dark with it. 

Worldliness and sin indulged in by God’s people 
make fog; not only within, obscuring the heavenly light 
from their own souls, but sending forth clouds of fog 
which envelop those who are not Christ’s in their dark 
folds and binders them from seeing the light of the Sun 
of Righteousness. Many Christians complain of spirit- 
ual darkness. We are sure this darkness either arises 
from looking to self instead of looking to Christ, or 
from the indulgence of sin or the habitual practice of 
worldliness in some one or more of. its myriad forms. 

Sometimes a great cloud of afflictions settles down 
upon God’s people, and if they do not at once recognize 
his hand and stand close by his side their souls will be 
enveloped in darkness. To brood over trouble instead 
of meeting it with faith and hope based on Gou’s 
promises isto chill the soul and bring about spiritual 
conditions which make fog. 

In most cases fog is the result of man’s own doing, 
but if in any case darkness of any kind comes over the 
soul there is a consolation more sure than that with 
which the Londoner often is heard comforting himself, 
**It can’t last always; it is sure to lift by and by.” 
How good it is to know that above allour darkness the 
Sun of Righteousness is shining, and that he is sure to 
triumph over the darkness and dispel the fogs of earth 
ard bring back theday. In the meantime let us trust 
him and wait for the day, always walking out of fog 
when we can, as in most cases we may. 
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BOULANGER AND FRANCE. 








It is very hard to give an intelligent comment on the 
overwhelming victory achieved by General Boulanger 
in the Paris elections, for the reason that he represents 
no intelligible policy. If England had declared for 
Gladstone as France has for her doughty General, we 
should know it meant Home Rule for Ireland and pro- 
spective Disestablishment; but who can tell anything 
whatever about what Boulanger would do if he were in 
power? 

Boulanger is the most distinguished general in France; 
but he has never fought a battle. He is the most promi- 
nent political force in the country; but he has never an- 
nounced a policy. The situation is so strange, so illog- 
ical, that forecast is impossible. The forces behind him 
are too heterogeneous to allow of harmony among them- 
selves. When a man represents every dissatisfied ele- 
ment in the nation—partisans cf the Napoleonic Empire, 
of the two royal families, and of lawless socialism—what 
sense is there in his contention? He has to speak with 
the two voices of Orator Puff, ‘‘ the one squeaking thus, 
the other down so.” 

All we can say is that General Boulanger represents 
discontent. Every one discontented with the present 
rather prosaic and imperfect Republic and Constitution 
supports Boulanger. Whoever wants a coup d'etat to 
bring back a king or an emperor or a Radical revolu- 
tion and chaos; whoever remembers Napoleon, or who- 
ever remembers 1789—all vote for Boulanger. He may 
break down the present government, and when that is 
done who knows who will be the gainer? 

The present French Constitution is far from perfect. 





It needs amendment in the line of much more local self- 
government. Great Britain is struggling with that same 
problem which we have so happily solved by giving 
states and cities and towns local independence, and 
allowing the national government to control only 
national affairs. It isa travesty on popular free govern- 
ment that the chief officers in the provincial cities 
should be appointed at Paris; but it is an evilthat has 
come down from the old Monarchy, and one that must 
be remedied by a true Communism that allows com- 
munes to govern themselves. 

It must also be remembered that the present Republi- 
can Administration represents peace, and the name of 
Boulanger represents revenge. He was, beyond ques- 
tion, an efficient war minister. He acted as if he wanted 
to prepare the army for a war that would recover the 
lost provinces, Every crazy patriot who flings wreaths 
on the statues of Alsace and Lorraine and swears before 
that shrine eternal enmity to Germany, looks to Bou- 
langer as his prophet. On the other hand, those who 
wish an active Colonial policy, and especially would 
have the Government assume the completion of the 
Panama Canal and pay their lost dividends, is a friend 
of Boulanger. He is a great Cave of Adullam, a cave 
which now looks bigger than the mountain, into which 
flock all that are discontented or in distress. 

The overwhelming victory of Boulanger would be 
much more portentous if he were either Minister of 
War or were at the head of a consolidated party. It is 
notin the line of French history or of good reason that 
a@ man shall make a coup d’état who has not already the 
contro] of police and army. Boulanger is a private citi- 
zen, and at present can do no act of violence. He could 
be taken and guillotined before he could seize the police 
station of a single arrondissement; so that danger need 
not be immediately considered. The other danger would 
be of an overthrow of the Government and Boulanger 
called to be the head of a new Cabinet where he could, 
if he would, seize the reins of absolute power. But 
who would be his associates in such a Cabinet? What 
could these hostile allies in opposition do in office to- 
gether? The moment they try to leap into the saddle 
they will find four feet in each stirrup. The hope of 
Republican France is the assured weakness of all the 
mutually hostile, traitorous parties. They may elect 
Boulanger; but he who has been glad diplomatically to 
take the support of all, could not possibly support the 
policy of all. He must immediately drive off his follow- 
ers as soon as he announces a policy, and his fall would 
be utter and final. We do not yet despair of the French 
Republic. 


PAUL AND BARNABAS. 








THE ‘‘ contention” between Paul and Barnabas, as de- 
scribed in Acts xv, 36-40, related to the question whether 
Mark, t .e author of one of the Gospels, should accom- 
pany them in a proposed second missionary journey. 
He did accompany them in the first journey as far as 
Perga, and there, for some reason not specified in the 
history, he left them, and ‘** returned to Jerusalem” (Acts 
xiii, 13). In reference to the second journey we have 
this record: 


* And Barnabas determined to take with them John, 

whose surname was Mark. But Paul thought not good to 
take nim with them, who departed from them from Pam- 
phylia, and went not with them to the work. And the con- 
tention was so sharp between them, that they departed 
asunder one from the other; and so Barnabas took Mark, 
and sailed unto Cyprus; and Paul chose Silas, and de- 
parted, being recommended by the brethren unto the grace 
of God.” 
Barnabas was the uncle of Mark, and was withal a man 
of gentle and kindly spirit; and if he thought the pre- 
vious act of Mark in departing from them was unjustifi- 
able, he was inclined to overlook the fault (Acts xi, 24). 
At any rate he was so strongly minded to take him with 
them in the second proposed tour that he would not re- 
linquish the purpose. Paul, on the other hand, censured 
Mark's conduct, and did not think him a fit person to go 
with them, The Greek word which he used in express- 
ing this censure, means that he had apostatized, not nec- 
essarily from Christ, but from them as the ministers 
and preachers of Christ. He had left them when he 
ought tohave stayed with them. He ‘ went not with 
them tothe work”; and this act was, in Paul’s view, a 
conclusive objection to him. 

The controversy between Paul and Barnabas with ref- 
erence to Mark is described as a ‘‘ sharp contention”; 
indeed, so sharp that it resulted in their separation from 
each other. The Greek word from which our English 
word paroxysm is derived, is the term used to describe 
this contention. It was evidently a contention in which 
the passions of the two came inte collision with each 
other. Paul had feeling on the subject as well as con- 
victions, and so had Barnabas; and both were so thor- 
oughly in earnest that neither would yield to the other. 
They ‘‘ departed asunder one from the other.” Barna- 
bas took Mark and went toCyprus,and here disappears 
altogether from the history given in the Acts; and Paul 
chose Silas for his companion and entered upon the pro- 
posed journey, which, as shown by the sequel, turned 
out to be his most important missionary tour. He 
passed through the whole extent of Asia Minor from 
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east to west, and carried the Gospel into the southern 
part of Europe, planting churches in Philippi, Thessa- 
lonica, Corinth and elsewhere. The cause of Christ lost 
nothing by this contention between Paul and Barnabas. 
Both pursued the work of Christian missions independ- 
ently of each other. 

These two men were Christians, giving the fullest 
evidence of their devotion to Christ. One of them was 
an apostle and an inspired man, having the power to 
work miracles, and perhaps Barnabas was also inspired, 
and possessed the same power, Inspiration and the 
power to work miracles certainly were not in the apos- 
tolic age confined exclusively to the apostles. And yet 
in this contention we see the human nature of both of 
these men. They could not agree, and they so differed 
that they could not well work together, and, hence, they 
separated and worked separately. Such a fact, growing 
out of differences between good men, has often existed 
in the history of the Church, and will doubtless exist 
again. Good men are, after all, men, and even inspira- 
tion does not abrogate their human nature. So Paul 
said, when the people at Systra were about to worship 
him and Barnabas as gods. (Acts xiv, 15.) . 

As tothe question who was right in this contention, it 
is quite possible that neither was exactly right. Perhaps 
Paul judged Mark too severely, while Barnabas judged 
too leniently, and it may be that the latter was somewhat 
influenced by the fact that Mark was his nephew. 
Possibly both of them had their passions more stirred 
than was becoming, and may have said things which it 
would have been better not to have said. Luke, in his 
history, expresses no opinion as to either, while he does 
use the strong word paroxysm in stating their difference 
of opinion. The Church at Antioch seems to have rather 
sided with Paul, since when he and Silas left they were 
specially ‘‘ recommended by the brethren unto the grace 
of God,” while nothing is said in respect to the depar- 
ture of Barnabas and Mark. 

Paul, in his Epistles subsequently written, clearly 
shows that there was no permanent alienation between 
him and Barnabas, or between him and Mark. We find 
in some of these Epistles kindly references to both of 
them as companions and fellow-laborers in the work of 
preaching the Gospel. (I Cor. xi, 6; Gal. ii, 9; Col. iv, 
10; Philemon xxvi, and II Tim.iv, 11.) These allusions 
by Paul, in view of what had occurred, are alike cred- 
itable to all the parties involved. Mark was guilty of a 
fault in departing from Paul and Barnabas at Perga; 
and it is probable that Paul’s condemnation of the act, 
and refusal to have him for a traveling companion on 
a second missionary journey, had the effect of making 
him a better and stronger man than he otherwise would 
heve been. This very Mark afterward made himself im- 
mortal by writing one of the four Gospels to perpetuate 
the memory of his Lord. 

It isa noteworthy mark of the absolute candor of the 
Bible record that it does not seek to conceal the imper- 
fections or even the sins of good men, and never makes 
any apology for their sins. The Book isin this respect 
written as it would not have been if it had been the prod- 
uct of hypocrites and deceivers. There is a natural- 
ness in the record that carries with it the stamp of hon- 
esty and the prima-facie appearance of truth, 
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THE SAMOAN QUESTION. 








Samoa is a group of South Pacific islands known to 
the old map-makers as the Navigators’. Most of the 
thirteen islands are small, rocky and barren; but three— 
Sawaii, Upolu and Tutuila—are well populated and pro- 
ductive. The people, numbering from 25,000 to 30,000, 
are intelligent, industrious and virtuous, and quite capa- 
ble of self government. They have been Christianized 
by missionaries of the London and Wesleyan Societies 
and of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Samoa is important to commerce chiefly because of its 
large production of copra (dried cocoanuts); to navigation 
because it lies in the steamship routes between America 
and Australia; to the United States, because we have the 
privilege of a coaling station for our cruisers at Pago-Pago, 
the best harbor in the South Pacific; to Germany, because 
aGerman company is trying to securea monopoly of the 
copra product; and to England, Germany and the 
United States because citizens of each are resident in the 
group and do business there, and because the city of 
Apia, on Upolu, is governed jointly by the German, 
American and British consuls. 

Samoa has an independent, autonomous government, 
with a native king, and could abundantly care for its 
own interests if it were let alone. The uniform policy 
of the United States has been to sustain its independ- 
ence and autonomy; but both England and Germany 
have sought,to annexit. It has treaties with each of 
the three powers, by which it stipulates that equal 
privileges shall be granted to all. What England and 
Germany promised in return is matter of dispute; but 
our Government acknowledges that it is bound to re- 
spect Samoan independence and to use its good offices to 
maintain it. 

The Samoan question grows out of the relations of 
England, Germany and the United States to Samoa. 
Germany is suspected of an intention to annex the 
islands, or at least to secure the controlling influence in 
thegovernment, This intention is shown by a series of 





acts of unmistakable character. The rightful king, 
Laupepa, or Malietoa, as he is commonly called, has 
been driven to the Marshall Islands; and the German 
Consul, aided by German gunboats, is seeking to put 
the reins of government into the hands of a rebel chief 
named Tamasese. German marines, it is charged, have 
assisted the Tamasese forces, whom the German resi- 
dents have supplied with arms, in their contest with the 
majority of Samoans, who are fighting for their rightful 
king—the king whom the Germans formerly aided in 
displacing Tamasese as a usurper—and for their in- 
dependence, In one of the recent skirmishes several 
German marines were killed; and Germany complains 
that an American named Klein was the leader of the 
native force that did it, On the other hand, it is claimed 
that the Germans have fired on natives not in arms and 
destroyed the property of American citizens. 

Against these outrages our Government has entered 
its protest and has sent additional war-sbips to the scene 
of disturbance to protect our own interests and, as far 
as possible, those of Samoa. It seems to be the policy of 
the President to resist by force, if necessary, the destruc- 
tion of the independence of Samoa, and Congress is evi- 
dently disposed to give this policy its unanimous sup- 
port. Secretary Bayard has conducted our case with 
ability and firmness, and there is little fear that a satis- 
factory solution wili not be reached, without even a 
speck of war. War over such a matter would be absurd 
in the last degree; but while we have been careful and 
must continue to be careful to give no occasion for it, 
we must not refuse to redeem our obligations to Samoa. 
We cannot in honor allow Germany, because she is 
strong and avaricious, to destroy the independence of 
Samoa because Samoa is weak and defenseless. Fur- 
thermore, if we acquiesce in the occupation of Samoa 
we may be threatened with the seizure of Hawaii, whose 
continued independence is of great importance to us. 
Germany is credited with very ambitious designs in the 
Pacific, and the time to resist her is when she menuaces 
Samoa. 

Tamasese is only a tool of Germany. It was German 
intrigue that brought him forward, German support 
that sustained him in rebellion, and German influence 
that banished Malietoa. Malietoa became offensive to 
the Germans simply because he stood in the way of Ger- 
man aggression. His restoration ought to be the first 
step in the undoing of the wrongs they have committed; 
and when this is accomplished, England, Germany and 
the United States ought to enter into a formal agree- 
ment with one another, as proposed last year, to uphold 
the independence of this little island kingdom. Such 
an understanding was arrived at, it seems, between Ger- 
many and England; but Germany has refused—perhaps 
the recent proceedings furnish a sufficient explanation 
of its refusal—to enter into the tripartite agreement 
which our Government sought to secure last year. 

The history of the past ten years in Samoa has been 
a history of intrigues. The British Consul devises 
schemes for British annexation or a British protector- 
ate; the German Consul plots deeply for the same advan- 
tage for his government, and the American Consul 
watches both, entering now into alliance with one and 
now into alliance with the other to save Samoan inde- 
pendence. These intrigues have fostered disaffection 
and kept rebellion alive, and made the kings mere 
puppets. They have enthroned Malietoa and dethroned 
him; set up Tamasese aud pulled him down; carried 
Premier Steinberger to the Fijis and Malietoa to the 
Marshalls; raised the American flag above the Samoan, 
and lowered it again; embroiled the consuls with one 
another and with the captains of foreign war-ships; and 
bothered the missionaries, the natives, the governments 
at Washingion, Berlin and London and the world 
generally. 

Let us have a definite and peaceful understanding be- 
tween England, Germany and the United States, for 
the maintenance forever of the independence of this 
little kingdom in the South Pacific. 

This is the true solution of the Samoan question. 


_ 
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THE NATION’S GUARANTEE. 


THE Nation, through its Constitution, guarantees to 
every state a republican form of government. Perhaps 
it cannot guarantee the substance also of such a govern- 
ment, and yet the intent of the Constitution is that each 
state shall have a government that shall be actually Re- 
publican. Does South Carolina possess such a gov- 
ernment? 

The Negroes of South Carolina form a majority of the 
population. They are confessedly adherents of the re- 
publican Party. They have more than 120,000 men of 
an age to be voters. They all would be glad to vote. 
At the last election the Republican Party was allowed 
to have 13,740 votes counted. Many of these were cast 
by whites, Where were the 110,000 Negro Republicans 
whose votes are not recorded? They were not allowed to 
vote. Their votes were not.excluded by violence, but 
by law. Perhaps here is a bit of hope. If the state law 
disfranchises the citizens it may be that the nation has 
a call under the Constitution to see that the wrong 
be righted. 

Let us explain how South Carolina annuls the repub- 
lican form of Government, This is accomplished by a 











series of shrewd laws designed to accomplish this end, 
and which have actually refused voting papers to two- 
thirds of the Republican voters in the state. 

The first of these is the registration law. In 1882 a 
general registration of the voters was ordered and a 
registration paper given to each voter which he must 
present when he offers his vote. But while the regis- 
tration was going on the opposition was so great to this 
law and to the eight-box law which is intended to ex- 
clude the votes of Negroes who cannot read, an oppo- 
sition coming from whites, that the Governor called the 
legislature together to amend or repeal the law. Under 
these circumstances, it being the general opinion that 
the law would be repealed, thousands neglected to reg- 
ister. The legislature met and the Democrats went 
into secret caucus and remained so until the time for 
registry had passed, when they announced their conclu- 
sion not to change the law. It could be made to work 
so as to shut out Republicans and admit Democrats. 
Will it be believed that no general registry has been 
allowed since that time, and the voters who then neg- 
lected to get registration papers have never been 
allowed to vote all these seven years since—unless they 
were Democrats? Shut out thus by an accident many 
thousands of Republicans are disfranchised for the rest 
of their lives. Is this such a form of government as 
the Constitution provides for? 

New voters coming of age may be registered by the 
supervisor, There is but one such officer in each county, 
always a Democrat. His office is open the first Monday in 
each month until the July (why not October?) before the 
élection. Here must come any Republican who has lost 
his certificate, or who has changed his residence; for 
removal from one shanty to another vitiates the certifi- 
cate. The poor voter comes forty miles to the super- 
visor. He is made sole judge of the proof required of 
age, residence or loss of papers. With a Negro he is 
very rigid and puts the voter to all the trouble and ex- 
pense he can. If the sun sets before the applicants have 
been attended to they must wait a whole month, tho a 
long line of them stand athisdeor. Meanwhile no Dem- 
ocratic applicants are s@@. They are provided for, 
blank certificates in abundance being sent to be filled 
out at their homes. Onthe first Monday in last July 
hundreds of applicants who had traveled many miles 
for their papers were in every county refused even a 
chance to prove their claim, And when the election day 
comes the voter must present himself alone at the polls 
before a Democratic election board, no Republicans 
being allowed to be present as officers or challengers. 
Here the voter must present his certificate if he is a Re- 
publican. If he be a Democrat he can be sure it will 
not be required. 

Now comes the eight-box polling law. Eight boxes 
are put in the room, into which the voter must go 
alone. Each one is superscribed with the name of the 
office. The voter must go singly, and each of his eight 
tickets must be put in the right box or the vote is for- 
feited. If he cannot read—and twenty thousand white 
voters and sixty thousand colored voters cannot read— 
the officers are forbidden to give the voter any infor- 
mation as to his tickets; he must vote them blindly. If 
the voters have learned the order of the boxes the order 
is changed. If the voter, determined to get one vote at 
least right, puts the same ballot in all boxes, he is pun- 
ished for repeating. Meanwhile the Democratic illiterate 
voter may be sure that he will get correct information. 

It will be seen that goverment by the majority is perfect- 
ly hopeless in South Carolina. Worse than Hamburg mas- 
sacres, the law provides for suppressing a free ballot. 
It does this, first, by refusing registration to voters; 
second, by an eight-box law intended to confuse and mis- 
lead illiterate voters; and third,by refusing to allow any 
but Democrats to act as election officers or challengers. 
By this triple disfranchisement, ruthlessly carried out, 
a full majority of the voters are tied hand and foot and 
the free and honest government by the people, provided 
for by the Constitution, is denied to the people of the 
state. The State of South Carolina is absolutely stolen 
from one party and given to the other. The disfran- 
chised Republicans of South Carolina are more in num- 
ber than the whole boasted popular majority of Mr. 
Cleveland in the United States. The Governor of South 
Carolina is chosen by a minority, and forced on the ma- 
jority. The Congressmen of South Carolina are stolen 
from the majority and are forced not on South Carolina 
alone, but on the whole United States. We in New 
York have the votes of our honestly elected Congressmen 
neutralize by fraudulent Congressmen from South Caroli- 
na. So it isthat South Carolina still annuls the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. We do not wonder that the 
Democrats of South Carolina are beginning to ask the 
question whether the Republican Administration is likely 
to adopt a “‘spirited” policy toward the South. 





> 


THE English farmers persist in their prejudice 
against having their fields trampled down by fox-hunters 
but those of Atherstone, Warwickshire, do not say much 
they only put up barbed wire fences about their fields. 
The master of the fox-hounds threatens to give up hunting 
unless the wire is removed, because it maims horses and 
hounds. The farmers reply that it is a cheap and dura- 
ble fencing, and they like it. The barbed wire may get to 
be popular in England. 
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Cditorial Notes, 


THE Epistle to the Hebrews contains the following ex- 
hortation : 

“Let us therefore come boldly to the throne of grece, that 
we may obtain mercy and find grace to help in time of need.” 
The word “‘therefore”’ indicates that this is an inference 
from what had been previously said. The two immedi- 
ately preceding verses supply, as follows, the premises from 
which the apostle drew this inference: 

* Seeing, then, that we have a great High Priest, that is 
passed into the heavens, Jesus the Son of God, let us hold fast 
our profession. For we have not a high priest which cannot be 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities, but was in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin.” 

Jesus, the Son of God, as we learn in the same Epistle, 
when he came intothe world, took upon himself our na- 
ture, that “he might be a merciful and faithful High 
Priest in things pertaining to God, to make reconciliation 
for the sins of the people.” Of this Jesus it is said: ‘‘ For 
in that he himself hath suffered, being tempted, he is able 
to succor them that are tempted.’’ This same Jesus, hav- 
ing finished his work on earth, alike in teaching menand 
dying for them, ascended into Heaven, and is there now, 
being seated on “ the right hand of the Majesty on high,” 
and there acts as our “‘ Advocate with the Father,” and 
the ‘‘ High rriest of our profession.” He is “ ableto save 
them to the uttermost that come unto God by him.” He 
‘ever liveth to make intercession” for all who put their 
trustin him. Here, then, in “Jesus, the Sou of God,” and 
in the gracious office which he conducts in Heaven in our 
behalf, and nowhere else, and in nothing else, is the reason 
assigned by the apostle why we should ‘‘come boldly unto 
the throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy, and find 
grace to help intimeof need.’”’ Jesus was our friend when 
on earth, and, being in Heaven, and there exalted to the 
highest honor, heis still our friend. He can and will do 
for us all that we need to have @one for either world, He 
sits on ‘ the throne of grace,” and dispenses blessing and 
comfort to all who seek his favor. Thereisno presumption 
in coming “ boldly,” confidently, with full persuasion, and 
without hesitation or doubt, to him as our Saviour. We 
need not be afraid of him, or: reluctant to tell him our 
story. Heis ready to bestow mercy on us, and be our helper 
in every time of need. The best friend, the most sympa- 
thizing and accessible friend that one can possibly have is 
Jesus Christ. 
~ When gathering clouds around! view, 

And days are dark and friends are few, 

On Him I lean, who, not in vain, 

Experienced every human pain; 

He sees my wants, allays my fears, 

And counts and treasures up my tears. 


“If aught should tempt my soul to stray 
From heavenly virtue’s narrow way- 
To fly the good I would pursue, 
Or do the sin I would not do- 
Still he who felt temptation’s power, 
Shall guard mein that dangerous hour.” 


THE Church of England, which has safely gone through 
a number of crises, is threatened with another of a peculiar 
sort. Inthiscaseitis no mere priest like Mackonochie, 
but the Bishop of Lincoln, a member of the House of Lords, 
who is to be tried for disubedience to the laws of his 
Church. He persistently practices rites, in the forms of 
masses, etc., which have been condemned as Roman Cath- 
olic and illegal by the highest court of appeals, the Privy 
Council. The Church Association, a society founded to 
resist these Romanist practices and doctrines, months ago 
appealed to the Archbishop of Canterbury to summon the 
Bishop of Liacoln for trial; but he refused until he was 
instructed by the legal authorities which he consulted that 
he undoubtedly had the power. He has now been compelled 
to give his permission to the proceedings against the 
Bishop. The Church is greatly disturbed and divided, and 
declarations and counter-declarations are presented to the 
public signed by many thousands of clergy and laity. That 
the trial will be a most momentous one is assured, but 
there is great question what the Bishop will doif convicted. 
Probably he will continue just as before, and then what 
can be done about it? One thing is clear, that whichever 
side gets the victory there will be a weakening of affection 
for the Establishment. If the Ritualists are condemned 
they will cry fora free Church. Ifthe Evangelicals are de- 
feated they will say what they are already saying, that 
“the worst disaster that can happen to the Church of Eng- 
land—worse a thousand times than disestablishment and 
disendowment—is that she should surrender the heritage 
of the Reformers and come again under the paralyzing in 
fluence of Romish superstition and medieval ignorance.” 
Disestablishment has worked so well for the Church in 
Ireland that one wondersthey are so unwilling to try it in 
England. 

THE wine question must come up in every foreign mis- 
sion station where it is impracticable to obtain wine for 
communion purposes, as it is also often impossible to ob- 
tain wheat bread. The minutes of the last meeting of the 

Presbytery of Canton allow much space to this subject. It 
is not a question of fermented or unfermented wines, but 
of grape wine or rice wine. It is almost impossible to get 
grape wine, and the natives are prejudiced against foreign 
productions. It is almost impossible for missionaries to 
carry a case of expensive wine on their missionary tours, 
while the wine of the country can be obtained everywhere. 
So the Presuytery decided by a large majority that what 
could be had could be used, while old Dr. Happer and four 
others protested vigorously and appealed to the General 
Assembly on the ground that the fruit of the grape is re- 
quired by the words of institution. The decision of the 
majority seems to us eminently wise. We are told on the 
highest inspired authority that ‘ the kingdom of heaven is 
not meat and drink, but righteousness and peace and joy 





in the Holy Ghost.” They greatly misunderstand the es- 
sence of the Gospel who suppose that God cares about the 
form of rites, or that grapes are an incense of sweeter savor 
te him than rice. We believe that our Lord was not of- 
fended when the missionary and his converts iu one of the 
South Sea Islands celebrated his death with bread-fruit 
and cocoa-nut milk. 





LET the great gifts of charity be repeated over and over 


again; they cannot be too numerous. Jacob Tome, of Port | 


Deposit, Md.,is reported as having given half a million 
doilars for a free seminary and manual labor school in his 
own town, which he intends to endow with two or three 
millions more. He has made his wealth in Port Deposit, 
where he came a poor young map, and it is his ambition to 
give the privileges of education to struggling youth, and 
especially of education in useful arts. Mr. Tome definitely 
fixes the object of his benefactions, which will be an insti- 
tution in his own town, that will doubtless bear his 
name. That is good and noble, and all the nobler for being 
given during his life. 


into the hands of trustees or of a missionary society, who 
will distribute it according to special needs in many 
places of which they know nothing. Possibly best of all, 
because it nearest follows the directions of our Lord, was 
the way practiced by the late Mr. Walter Keney, of Hart- 
ford. Not long ago he drove out to Trinity College, and 
on leaving gave a check to the President who did not look 
at it until Mr. Keney left. Then hefound it for so sur- 
prisingly large an amount that he immediately followed 
the donor to his home, told him he had no idea it was so 
large, and asked how he would likeit expended. ‘‘No,” 
was his reply, ‘‘I want you to spend it for just what you 
think the College needs most.’’ That was his way, the 
way of a wise, good man. 


WHATEVER may be thought of Mr. Bayard’s or Lord 
Salisbury’s diplomacy in the caseof Lord Sackville West 
it must be admitted that the return of Mr, Phelps, our 
Minister to England, isin the nature ofatriumpb. Itisa 
gentle and dignified protest against the action of the 
British Premier in refusing to name a successor to Minis- 
ter West. The post was left vacant, of course, as a rebuke 
to our Government for demanding, perhaps a little too 
promptly and peremptorily, the recall of Lord West for 
his “blazing indiscretion” in his reply to the Murchison let- 
ter. This mild rebuke was meant, probably, for the 
Cleveland Administration, the intention being to appoint 
a successor to Lord Sackville after the new Administration 
shall have been inaugurated; but a rebuke from a foreign 
power to an Administration, whether Republican or 
Democratic, is a rebuke to the nation, and is accepted as 
such by all whose patriotism is at least equal to their par- 
tisanship; and while many may feel that our Government 
betrayed too much heat and invited the snub it has re- 
ceived, everybody is pleased with the manner in which it 
has been met by.the withdrawal of Mr. Phelps from the 
Court of St. James. Under the circumstances he felt that 
he could not properly remain longer, and he comes home 
not only with undiminished honor, but with such an ex- 
pression of esteem from the heart of the British nation as 
few ambassadors have ever received. The farewell banquet 
given him at the Lord Mayor’s was the most brilliant event 
the British metropolis has known for many aday. It has 
been the talk of the nation since, and some of the more 
narrow and prejudiced Britons have shown a little pique 
because of the éclat of the American Minister’s farewell. 
Mr. Phelps has been a great credit to us abroad. We 
hope we may be equally fortunate in his successor. 

THERE are some odd things about the working of our 
Post-office laws. We put side by side a number of books 
that pay different rates of postage: 


At one cent a pound. At eight cents a pound, 


* Creeping Cat the Cadoo; or, The Red Bibles. 
and White Pard.” Prayer Books. 

“Red Skin Tom; or, The Demon’s Hymn Books. 
Trail.” Primers. 

* Little Quick-shot, the Scarlet Scent; Spelling Books. 
or, The Dead Face of Daggerville.” Arithmetics. 

“Denver Doll, the Detective Queen.” Geographies. 

** Manhattan Mike, the Bowery Blood.” Histories. 

“ Wild Emma, the Girl Brigand.” Law Books. 

* Eagle Ket, the Boy Demon.” Medical Books. 


“The Queen of Fates’ Revenge.” Scientific Books. 
“The Girl Avenger.” 
“The Girl Dead Shot.” 
The explanation is this. The law did not contemplate that 
trashy novels should pay any less than Bibles and school- 
books, but it did provide for low rates for newspapers and 
periodicals. So the publishers simply issue their boys’ 
stuff once a week, and number the issues, and the Post- 
office Department is obliged to take them as periodicals. 
We have seen a list of a thousand names like the above 
from onecatalog. Every newspaper tells the story of some 
boy who has entered on a life of crime seduced by this cent- 
a-pound literature. Hundreds of tons of this demoralizing 
literature are carried in the mails every year. A bill was 
passed by the House of Representatives last winter putting 
all such books in the same class as Bibles and school and 
law books, and is now before the Senate Committee. Any 
parents who are interested in the subject and who would 
like to have the Committee modify the law so that, while 
leaving the rates for newspapers and magazines and other 
genuine periodicals as they are, it shall give all books the 
same rate, will remember that the committee consists of 
Senators Sawyer, Chase, Bowen, Mitchell, Quay, Sauls- 
bury, Colquitt, Wilson and Reagan. 
WE have had occasion to know that readers ure inter- 
ested in the detafis of the management of our editorial 
office. We therefore print the following letter which we 


had occasion to write lately to a correspondent one or two 
of whose stories we had declined, tho excellently written, 
and who complained of a lack of courtesy in that they were 


But an even better way is that of | 
such men as Mr. Slater and Mr. Hand, who put their gift | 





sent back by the next mail unread, and without a word of 
criticism or suggestion. We replied: 


We are surprised if there has been any lack of courtesy in 
our treatment of your stories. Certainly it isa new complaint 
that the tmmediate return of a declined manuscript is dis- 
courteous. We have had occasional complaints for the oppo- 
site fault of delay, but never before for offensive p1 omptitude. 
You may be assured that neither your stories norany others are 
returned unread. Theeditor in charge of this work is prompt 
and faithful, and if your story was declined it must have been 
for no other reason except either the pressure of other matter 
or because something in the story itself seemed to make it un- 
available. You certainly could not ask him to take his timeto 
offer criticisms and suggestions. Be assured that, as the form 
of declinature says, which I am sure is courteous, and which 
accompanies every returned article, we must decline many 
excellent articles, well worth printing, and the fact that we de- 
cline cannot be a real grievance. 

Of course it is a favor to us to have any writer send us an ar- 
ticle. We always examine those sent, and decline all those we 
can, and accept those we must. 

Our usual form of declinature is as follows, and is in hand- 
somely engraved script on fine linen paper, and we have 
been told by writers who have had much experience in hav- 
ing articles returned that it is a poultice of balm to a dis- 
app. inted spirit: 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
: 251 Broadway, New York. j 

We are sorry to be compelled to decline, with thanks, the 
accompanying article. Weare overwhelmed with communi- 
cations, and the exceptional number of excellent articles which 
come to this journal compels us to decline very many which 
are quite as worthy of publication as those which we accept. 

Eprrors OF THE INDEPENDENT. 





WE briefly referred, last week, to the recent decision of 
Judge Tully, of Chicago. in regard to free speech. Since 
then we have seen the full text of the decision pub'ished 
in the Chicago Legal News, and here give the following 
extract from the Judge’s able deliverance: 


* But the question arises, Are there no lio itations or restric- 
tions upon the exercise of these rights? The answer is, None by 
the will of the police, and only such as the people, by their Con- 
stitution and through their Legislature, have placed thereon. 

“Says the Constitution, the highest law of the state: * Every 
person may freely speak, write and publish on all subjects, be- 
ing responsible for the abuse of that liberty.’ 

** Any abuse of the right of free speech or of peaceable assem- 
bly must be punished under the laws applicable thereto. 

“If these complainants, or any other persons, have conspired, 
or when assembled do conspire to attack life or property, arrest 
them upon complaint duly made under the law. If, when law- 
fully assembled, they act in a tumultuous or riotous manner or 
break the peace, disperse them in the way pointed out by the 
statute. If they, when assembled, or whether assembled or not, 
threaten the person or the life of any poliee official, judge or 
other individual, arrest them under the statute and have them 
put under bonds to keep the peace in the manner provided by 
the law. 

“The police, by arbitrary arrests without warrant, and by 
such illegal acts as are here complained of, cause more disorder 
than they cure, and create more crime than they prevent. 

** When assembled, what power have the police over the peo- 
ple assembled? The police have power to disperse any meeting 
that becomes riotous or tumultuous. as provided by Sectioh 309 
ot the Criminal Code. The only other discretion that I am 
aware of the police possessing over public meetings is the power 
to determine whether the speeches and conduct of those present 
is likely to Jead to present tumult and disorder; if so, they may 
command those composing the meeting to disperse, and if they 
refuse, then disperse them in the manner pointed out in the 
statute. But there must be imminent danger of immediate tu- 
mult or disorder. The power necessarily results from the power 
to disperse a meeting lawfully assembled when it becomes dis- 
orderly or tumultuous.” 


This is multum in parvo, and withal puts the matter 
in a very clear light. The American people are fully com- 
petent to maintain the right of free speech, and at the same 
time by legal methods protect society against the abuse of 
such speech. 





THE letter of Senator Hoar to Mr. J. E. Bruce, a repre- 
sentative colored man of this city, says so much, says it so 
well, and says it in so small aspace, that we have con- 
cluded to give the whole of it as follows: 


“T have never seen the alleged interview attributed to General 
Mahone until this moment. I have never uttered the sentiment 
therein attributed to me, and never entertained it in my inmost 
thought. I do not believe that it wasa mistake to make the 
Negro a participant in the functicns of the Government, or to 
clothe him with all the rights of citizenship as fully as they are 
vested in his white brethren. I do not think that General Ma- 
hone ever said what is there attributed to him. I agree with him 
in thinking that the colored people ought not to be urging their 
own claims to office, especially if they be put on the ground of 
their race or color. But I am also of the opinion that the white 
people ought not to do the same thing. In selecting persons for 
public office those who have the appointing power should have 
regard to personal character and to publicsentiment. In recom- 
mending candidates to the appointing power, regard should be 
had to the same qualities, but that is equally true of whites as 
of blacks. The colored people are here. They are here without 
their fault or even their choice. They are here toabide. They 
and the whites, in my judgment, will live together in harmony, 
each contributing their share to the weifare, the greatness and 
the glory of their country, if only justice and education become 
the standing policy of the Republic. If these shall not be the 
standing policy of the Republic it will fail, whether white men 
or black men compose it. 

“The chief object of ambition for our colored fellow-citizens 

to-day is to afford as many examples as possible of personal 
worth. If they are industrious, temperate, chaste, seeking to 
bring up their children in all household virtues, in the love of 
country, in the fear of God, they will command the respect of 
all men, and will take quietly, but surely, their proper place in 
the Republic. But neither of the three great constitutional 
amendments was a mistake unless the Republic itself, unless 
Divine law itself was a mistake.” 
There is not a sentence or even a word in this admirable 
letter that we would alter, or could improve. The proper 
solution of the race problem in this country, whether 
social, ecclesiastical or political, lies in the principles con- 
tained in this letter. Every other solution is either im- 
practicable or unjust, or both. 
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THE legislature of this state passed a law last year pro- 


viding for the appointment of police matrons to have 
charge of women in station-houses devoted to their con- 
finement. The cities of New York and Brooklyn were ex- 
pressly omitted from the application of the law. There is 
now & movement on foot to amend the law so as to include 
these two cities. This movement must commend itself to 
all. It is not necessary to dwell upon the evils of a police 
system which places women under the charge of men. On 
the contrary, it is enough to say that every woman arrested 
should be under the care of a matron from the moment she 
is confined in the station-house till she has been tried and 
released or committed to a jail, whose department for 
women is under the charge of awoman. The present law 
does not provide that the matron should accompany the 
woman arrested to the police court. This is a serious omis- 
sion. There ought always to bea matron in the police 
court to protect and care for those awaiting examination. 
Such measures as the one contemplated will do much to 
prevent the women of our two cities, who may be arrested 
for one cause or another, from becoming confirmed crimi- 
nals. 





....[n an English magazine Dr. Garnett discusses the 
question, What are the most magical lines in English 
poetry? and gives his suffrage for the following from Keats’s 
“Ode to a Nightingale ”: 

“ The same that ofttimes hath 
Charmed magie casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in faet'y lands forlorn.” 
Sidney Lanier seems to have thought that for pure magic 
of phrase nothing equaled Tennyson’s: 
“ Myriads of rivulets, hurrying through the lawn, 
Thé niodn of doves in immemorial elms, 
Arid mi armur of innumerable bees.” 


.:..The English papers have been discussing the ques- 
tion whether London is growing better, with a general con- 
sensus that it 1s. 


-».. Two men have been summoned to Indianapolis in such 
a way as to make it most probable that they have been of- 
fered positionsin the Cabinet of General Harrison. We 
should be very glad indeed to greet Senator Allison as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. He is fully competent to be at the 
head of our finapces—none moreso. And Mr. John 
Wanamaker will make an excellent fit in the Post Office 
department—quite as good as tho made to order. Who are 
the other members of the Cabinet ? It is again reported 
that the man from Maine is to be Secretary of State. 
We cannot believe it. He has been tried in that position 
and he was not a success. He was the evil genius of the 
Garfield Admivistration, and of the campaign of 1884. 

The new Administration would get along better with- 
out him, andthe Republican Party would remain united. 


....For persistency in well- doing commend us to Anthony 
Comstock and the Society for the Suppression of Vice. It 
held its anniversary last week, and addresses were made by 
Dr. John Hall and Chauncey M. Depew, both of whom had 
teceived letters warning them not to appear. During the 
year the Society has expended only 4,523, and yet it has 
made #4 arrests, secured 101 convictions, seized four tons of 
immoral books, 338,725 vile pictures, 230 negatives for ob- 
scene photographs, 26 copper plates, over 200,000 lottery cir- 
culars, 33,200 pool tickets, 674 lottery tickets, besides other 
gambling iastruments. The good done by this Society is 
very great, and the thanks few. No man in this city gets 
more curses than Anthony Comstock; but he goes straight 
forward and the courts sustain him, and so do the 
churches, and so do all good people. 


....-The Presbyterians of Arkansas are not waiting for 
the proposed union of Northern and Southern Presby- 
terians to be accomplished before they draw the color line. 
According to The Africo-American Presbyterian, a 
presbytery is to be organized connected with the Northern 
Church, which will embrace in its membership all the 
colored ministers and churches iu the state, and which 
will belong to the Synod of Missouri. What will the 
General Assembly say? Wise doctors of Presbyterian 
ecclesiastical law have declared that it is contrary to the 
law of the Church for two presbyteries or synods to cover 
the same territories. We know it isa agreat wrong. 


...-The Hon. Thomas CU, Platt tells General Harrison 
through the press that if he is wanted for the Cabinet he 
is still available; he will hoid on a while longer. He is 
good at holding on,. He held on to the Quarantine 
Commissionership long after heshould have let go of 
it; and so with his-citizenship in Owego and New York. The 
only thing Mr. Platt was ever known to drop quickly was 
the U. 5. Senatorship. He dropped it to get a better hold and 
lost it altogether. Siuce then he bas adhered to the policy 
of holding on. We hope he will persevere—hold on where he 
is—hold on till he can elect a President who has a prefer- 
ence for ‘‘ Me too.” 


....Joseph Cook quotes, in Our Day, from Prof. T. H. 
Green, the Doctor Gray of ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,’’ his view of 
the religious work of disbelievers in revealed 1eligion. 
Professor Green says: 

“It will be, rather on the fringe of the Church that such work 
willlie. For some of the deeper charities of the Christian So- 
ciety, such as ministering to the spiritual wants of the sick, 
speculative differences may for the present necéssarily disqual- 
ify us.” 

That is a very serious disqualification. A religious faith 
that breaks down on the bed of death lacks reason for ex- 
istence. 


...-The “ Solution of the Problem of the Negro in Poli- 
tics ” consists, according to Mr. Charles J. C. Puckette, a 
statesman in Texas,in ‘‘ the absolute supremacy of the 
white race in local, state and national politics for all time 
to come.’’ What this means is that “this is a white man’s 
country,” and that the Negro as a citizen has really no 
business here, no matter what the Constitution says about 
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his rights, or what the law of God says about human rights 
in general. Why not then, Mr Puckette, alter the Consti- 
tution and make it read All white men are born free and 
equal etc. However there would be anothei difficulty. How 
could we safely grade the Southern people; there’s the rub. 


....The difficulty in procuring a jury to try ex-Alder- 
man Cleary is aconspicuous illustration of a most radical 
defect in the law with respect to jury trials. An intelli- 
gent man, who, under oath, declares that he has no im- 
pression in regard to the guilt or innocence of the accused 
that would govern him in rendering a verdict upon the 
evidence adduced on the trial. ought to be competent to 
serve asa juror, so far asthe matter of mere impressions is 
concerned, unless there be some other objection to him. 
This is common sense and ought to be the law. 


....The Herald and Presbyter gives its ‘‘ nostrum”’ for 
improving the consolidated magazine of the Presbyterian 
Church. Its chief object seems to be to reduce its expense, 
and it would omit the publieation of receipts, reduce the 
size of the type so as to putin sixty pages what now occu- 
pies ninety, reduce the price from a dollar and a half to 
fifty or seventy-five cents a year, and send it free to min- 
isters. We do not see how all that would make the maga- 
zine any better, or obviate the criticism made. 


....- The United Presbyterians had better be in a hurry, 
or they will lose their churches by driblets instead of form- 
ing anhonorable union. A largepart of the Detroit Pres- 
bytery of that Church has decided to unite with the Pres- 
byterian Chureh, and we doubt not that a majority of the 
pastors of the United Presbyterian Church would to-day 
be glad of union with the larger sister Church. The 
relaxed rule on musical instruments removes a chief rea- 
son for separatioii. 


...: All attempts to account for the conversion of Saul of 
Tarsus on arly natural principles, in consistency with the 
history of his conversion as given in the ninth chapter of 
Acts, and subsequently given by himself and also referred 
to in his Epistles, are simply exegetical impossibilities. 
The history may be denied; but if admitted, it cannot be 
so twisted as to eliminate therefrom the supernatural 
element. This element, if conceded, at once settles the 
truth of Christianity. 


.... The first converts to Christianity in Jerusalem, after 
our Lord’s ascension, believed in Jesus of Nazareth 
for good reasons; and these reasons remain just as good to- 
day. They have lost none of their evidential power by the 
lapse of centuries, and will not lose it in the centuries yet 
tocome. The religion of Christ was meant for the world; 
and the argument that proved its divine origin on the day 
of Pentecost, andin the age of the apostles still proves 
it. 

....-According to James Payn the ‘“one-sixteenth and 
one-half’ of The Times which Mr. Walter testified was 
owned by him, is not three thirty-seconds, as an ordinary 
school-boy would cipher it out, but is seventeen thirty- 
seconds. it is not a sixteenth plus a half a sixteenth, but 
a sixteenth of the paper, plus a half of the paper, enough to 
give him a sure contre]; but it is a very misleading way of 
arranging the fractions, worthy of a master of riddles. 


....The quarter-millennial cele bration, at Hartford, of 
the adoption of the Connecticut constitution, was a very 
interesting and successful occasion, and deserved honor 
was done in Dr. J. H. Twichell’s address to Thomas Hooker, 
who was the author of the Connecticut constitutiun, and who 
bad a clearer sense, perhaps,of popular rights than any 
other one of the great founders of the colonies out of which 
grew our states and our nation. 


....One who is constantly looking at the dark side of life 
will be very apt to think his lot a hard one, and may even 
find fault with his Maker. Such a person may very mate- 
rially relieve himself by turning to the other side and see- 
ing his mercies as well as his miseries. He will find that 
the former vastly exceed the latter. Happiness, rather, 
than misery, is the predominant condition of all men. ex- 
cept rebels against God’s goverment. 


— A case is pending before the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which will test the constitutionality of the 


-last Chinese Exclusion Act of Congress,on the ground 


that the act, io annulling the right of Chinamen to return 
to this country under certificates previously issued to them 
in pursuance of law, interferes with their vested rights. 
This, as it seems to us, is a strong legal point against the 
validity of the law. 


... Substantial truth, when combined with circumstan- 
tial variety, in narratives given by different writers, has 
always been regarded as a strong internal mark in favor of 
their credibility. This is precisely what we find in the four 
Gospels tbat give the history of Christ’s life. Any one 
who carefully and candidly reads these Gospels, will find 
it exceedingly difficult to resist the conclusion that they 
must have a basis in facts, saying nothing now about the 
question of their inspiration. 


....Any Christian congregation whose life and success 
depend chiefly on the peculiar oratorical qualities of 
its pastor, is certainly in a bad way. The pastor may 
die, and certainly will at last die, or he may 
take it into his head to go elsewhere. What then will 
become of the congregation, if it cannot live and succeed 
without him’ Its position is always one of hazard, and 
ultimately of failure. 


....The High Court of Justice in England has recently 
decided that, altho the photographer owns the negative 
from which photographs of his customer are produced, 
he has no right, without the consent of the customer, to 
use this negative in the manufacture of such photographs 
for sale to other parties. This is a new point in law, not, 
so far as we know, previously determined. 


....Professor Northrup, of Connecticut, reports that 
thirty-one states and territories in the United States now 
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observe Arbor Day for the planting of trees. This is good 
news. There ought to be such a day in every state and ter- 
ritory inthe Union. The rate at which our forests have 
been destroyed for the last quarter of a century shows the 
necessity of such a moyement among the people. 


.... Whoever doubts the growing popularity of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT among the intelligent people of this country, 
will be enlightened somewhat by reading a couple of col- 
umns of excellent letters just received and priuted else- 


where, in this issue. Never, in the whole history of this 
journal, have we received such a flood of flattering, com- 
mendatory and kind words as during the past month, 
every writer of which has our sincere thanks. 


...The St. Louis Republic, one of the leading Democrat- 
ic papers of the West, thus hits Governor Hill of this state: 


“David B. Hill, of New York, will never be nomi 





....-Governor Lowry, of Mississippi, has done his duty in 
ordering the Sheriff of Kemper County to arrest every 
man implicated in the recent assaults upon the colored 
people of that county. He pledges the military, if neces- 
sary, to carry the order into effect. Hesaysthat all classes 
of poate must and shall be protected against murderous 
violence. And yet we fear he will stop here, 

....Senator Blair last week made a speech before the 
National Woman Suffrage Association in Washington, 


taking the ground that the Constitution of the United 
States secures to women the right of voting. Unfortu- 


the United States holds just the opposite opinion. 


...-Ohio has a law forbidding the sale of tobacco to 
minors under fifteen years of age. Massachusetts hasa 
similar law, fixing the period at sixteen years of age. An 
effort is to be maJe to secure a similar law in this state. 
We say amen to theidea, and hope that the effort will suc- 
ceed. Give us your help Governor Hill—please. 


.. .Last week a convict was, under the order of Governor 
Hill, discharged from Auburn’State-prison who was sen- 
tenced for life in 1839, then a boy sixteen years of age, and 
who has been a prisoner there for half a century. This is 
the longest prison confinement that bas ever occurred in 
this state. And perhaps in the country. 


....Mrs. Harrison has been spending some days in this 
city with her daughter and son-in-law,shopping. Thou- 


sands who would have been glad to honor the wife of the 

President-elect refrained from intruding on her, knowing 

a= was a business, not a social purpose that brought 
er here. 


....Congressman Butterworth’s manly protest against 
the proposal to substitute hand-printing, in the Bureau of 


Engaving, for the steam presses now in use, at the behest 
of Labor Unions, did not [hp age the proposal from being 
accepted; but the end of it is not yet. Go ahead Mr. 
Butterworth. 


....Surrogate Ransom, of this city, recently said that 
the “ contests of wills had become a crying evil in this 
state.’”’ They are, indeed, an intolerable nuisance, often 


nothing but poctanatineg operations; and there ought to 
be some legal remedy to lessen their frequency. 


....We have a great respect for The Georgia Baptist, 


but we trust it will cease to encourage the colored people 
to buy lottery tickets under the disguise of free gifts. 


.... We join our regrets with those of all the Church at 
the accident suffered by Mr. Spurgeon who slipped down a 
marble staircase abroad and knocked out a couple of teeth. 


....-Dr. J. A. Broadus’s series of Yale Lectures on Preach- 
ing has been a remarkable success. 








THE PRESS ON THE SCANDAL AGAINST 
WANAMAKER. 


“The article which we reprinted yesterday from the New York 
INDEPENDENT was one of the most effective exposures of the 
manner in which a floating newspaper item of no value as 
regards its accuracy can be nursed, trained and developed into 
one of those able-bodied lies that fiourish in the Mugmump sea- 
son. The statement of THE INDEPENDENT as to the origin of the 


tremendous fulminations which the New York Pest and several 
of its imitators have been exploding about the corruption of 
Messrs. Quay and Wanamaker and the burning of their papers 
and books in order that all traces of their financial accounts 
might be destroyed, is substantially correct. The fact is, that 
all this talk in the Post, which was repeated by those editors 
who depend upon it for ideas and information, is justified onl 

by a little paragraph in the political columns of the New Yor 

Sun, a paper, which, by the by, the Post has always protessed to 
hold in great horror as an authority on news or public morals. 
This paragraph, by constant reproduction in one form or an- 
Other, was magnified and distorted with every new use that was 
made of it until it lost all semblance of the original statement, 
which was really in the nature of vague conjecture. THE INDE- 
PENDENT had done a good service in showing how this particular 
lie came to be of mighty and robust growth, because the man- 
ner in which it has thrived simply illustrates how a good many 
other lies of the same kind have been disseminated by people 
who allow their prejudices to run away with their tacts, and by 
other people who unwittingly accept their statements and talk, 
write and preach about them without attempting to ‘ind ont the 
truth for themselves.”—Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia, Jan. 24th. 


“It is doubtful if any newspaper ever received a more severe 
and yet more deserved excoriation than the New York LNDEPEND- 
ENT of this week administers to the New York Post. The latter 
paper in its attempt to prove that every one who did not train 
with it in the recent campaign is a rascal seized ups an unau- 
thorized report and built upon it a structure of Republican 
bribery and corruption for which it had not one partic e of evi- 
dence. Its statements were copied and enlarged upon by oe me 


pa 
original charge. Now the Post has had to print a 


8) 

illustration, however. of the methods of that paper. Without 
even the trace of manliness that lingers in a “tough” it carries 
into journalism the manners of a midnight house-breaker, and is 
as ready to ruin the reputation of any one it can not intimidate 
as the robber is toshoot down the man who is trying to defend 
his property. THE INDEPENDENT deserves the thanks of every 
honest man for the thoroughness with which it pillories th 
blackmailer in journalism.”’— Press, Philadelphia, Jan. 24th, 


“Itisa new thing for the religious press to take up mere 
rumors affecting the name of Christian men, ent.soreet to 
condemnation in severe and bitter terme. Let us hope t so 
Giscreditable an imitation of the worst political organs will find 
no second like unto it. To denounce proved guilt is one thing: 
to assume guilt in the absence of responsible charges or apy evi- 
dence whatever, is quite anotber t 4 , and a good one to let 
alone.”’—The Standard and Baptist, Chicago. 





7 for the Senator’s position, the Supreme Court of — 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE CHURCH OF ROME IN FRENCH CANADA. 


BY THE REV. J. 





R. BLACK. 


In Green’s History it is said ‘that the fall of Montcalm 
in the moment of his defeat completed the victory; and 
the submission of Canada, on the capture of Montreal 
by Avnherst in 1760, put an end to the dream of a 
French Empire in America.” But that it did not put an 
end either to the dream or the realization of Italian ec- 
clesiasticism as the dominant force in.the French por- 
tion of America is seen in the position occupied to-day 
by the Catholic Churchin French Canada. Within this 
domain this religious system is simply supreme, not only 
in the religious life but in political affairs and social re- 
lations as well. Its large, steady growth here in num- 
bers, wealth and influence forms one of the most inter- 
esting as it is one of the most profitable chapters in the 
period which it covers, 

In the year 1760 French Canada passed by conquest 
into the control of the British. The population was es- 
timated at 70,000. Now it is one million and a half. Of 
the present population 200,000 are Protestants, the re- 
mainder belong to the Catholic Church, and all the latter 
are French except 100,000 chiefly Irish. The Protestants 
exist mainly in four districts—in the city of Montreal 
are 40,000, in the old city of Quebec are 6,000, in the 
Kastern Townships ate 80,000, and in four municipalites 
bordering on the Ottawa River north of the capital, 
46,518, 

The increase ot the French over the English has been 
mcst marked from the first, and it threatens the extinc- 
tion of the latter at no distant day in the Province of 
Quebec end Eastern portion of Ontario. Hence, should 
this same rate of French increase continue and Rome 
maintain her influence over them, her number will 
grow year by year, till by another century it will reach 
considerably more than the present population of the 
whole dominion. 

The wealth of this Church is also remarkable. No 
small amount of her wealth is unknown; for while she 
is unsparing in her denunciation of all secret societies, 
she practices the utmost secrecy in conducting her own 
business. The historian looks in vain for published state- 
ments of revenue and expenditure, such asare had from 
all civil governments, loan companies, banking institu- 
tions and Protestant denominations. But her wealth 
is estimated roundly at $80,000,000. This is made up of 
900 churches, valued at $37,000,000; 900 parsonages, to- 
gether with the palaces of the Cardinal and the Arch- 
bishops, whose value is $900,000; 12 seminaries worth 
$600,000; 17 classical colleges, $850,000; 259 boarding- 
schools and academies, $6,000,000; 80 convents, $4.000,- 
000; 68 hospitals and asylums, $4,000,000, and 2,117,000 
acres of land, the gift of the State in 1857. 

In addition to this sum-capitalized, there is a large 
yearly revenue of not less than $8,000,000. The sources 
of income are 200,000 farms under cultivation giving a 
total yield of 31 280,000 bushels, whose value is $18,- 
000,000, and upon which the Church tithe is $700,000 
taxes on families not possessing land $300,000; pew rents, 
fees for marriages, baptisms, funerals and masses, $2,- 
000,000. Voluntary gifts, legacies, income from land 
owned by the Church $3 000,000; taxes for the mainte- 
nance and _ construction of ecclesiastical edifices, 
$2,000,000. 

The above items do not include the wealth of the 
numerous ecclesiastical orders, and it is known that 
some of these are very rich. The Sulpicians own some 
of the most valuable business property in Montreal, and 
their wealth exceeds that of any corporation on the con- 
tinent. 

Yet of her numbers and wealth Rome seems to make 
a poor use. In the matter of education the French in- 
habitants are far behind the English-speaking minority. 
Twelve in thirteen cannot read or write, School rates 
are fixed by civil law and are regularly collected, but the 
money goes tu the support of nuns and friars who con- 
tine their educational efforts to teachipg the Catechism. 
They have, it is true, an intermediate and higher educa- 
tion, this, however, is for the better classes, in order to 
prevent their sons going elsewhere. 

BARRIE, ONTARIO, CANADA. 

PE Sinitcet Sae wee 

“Get Jobn Woolman by heart and love the early 
Quakers,”’ said Charles Lamb. Itis possible that the ge- 
nial essayist would harlly know the Quakers of to-day. 
Wonderful changes have been introduced among them. 
But while he might regret the loss of simplicity among 
them, he might not find them any the less lovable than the 
contemporaries of Woolman. One of the changes intro- 
duced is that of a paid ministry. The Yearly Meeting of 
Iowa has adopted a systematic plan for a paid pastorate. 
At its meeting in September last it was reported that. there 
were sixteen regularly supported pastors as against four in 
the previous year. The press of the denomination has 
been filled with discussion of the matter. It will be in- 
teresting to quote some of the opivions. ‘The Philadel- 
phia Friend says: 

“The whole statement discloses on the part of that Y 
Meeting a most sorrowful and rapid departure from the prifici- 
ples and practices of Friends—a departure which, if net arrested 
must evidently deprive that body of any just claim to be 
regarded asa true representative of the doctrines and testimo- 
nies of our Society. ‘Lhere is, perhaps, no more characteristic 








feature in the system of Quakerism than that true worship con- 
sists in drawing near unto God in spirit, and endeavoring tc 
feel the extension of his divine life and power, which alone can 
qualify us to worship him in spirit and in truth; thatin meet- 
ings for worshipit isthe duty of every individual thus to feel 
after God, if haply they may find him; and that this is a work 
which no one can perform for another. 

“* Vocal ministry holds but « second place in this system; and 
unless it flows from the fresh feeling of divine life, impressing 
on the mind of the speaker a sense of present duty to speak, it 
will be a hindrance instead of a help in the performance of 
spiritual worship. When it is statedly exercised in a meeting, 
there is a strong tendency for the hearers to depend upon it in- 
stead of laboring for themselves to draw near to the Fountain 
of Life in their own hearts. The employment of persons to 
preach in our meetings, no matter under what plausible excuses 
the practice may be defended, is a radical departure from our 
principles. 

*“Scarcely less objectionable is the system of hiring a man to 
spend his time in looking after the spiritual interests of the in- 
dividual members of a meeting—which we suppose to be one of 
the objects contemplated in the appointment of a‘ pastor.’ It is 
the duty of all the living members of the Church to watch over 
one another in love, to caution a brother who seems in danger of 
going astray, to encourage those who are depressed, and to sym- 
pathize with those in distress.” 

The Christian Worker, of Chicago, approves the new sys- 
tem: 


* Within short distances from Friends’ meetings all over our 
country there are places where the door is wide open for 
Friends. When evangelists hold revivals and start the work, 
pastors are needed to go and stay by it, and money is needed to 
sustain them in doing so, as much as if these meetings were in 
the far West. Hundreds of churches might be established 
yearly, within the limits of the yearly meetings east of Iowa, if 
provision were made for sustaining them. Some of the readers 
of this remember the appeal from southern Illinois made by Ste- 
phen Breed Jast summer; to a greater or less extent the same 
needs and opportunities exist in nearly every quarterly meeting 
in America, if there was the spirit of aggression to press out and 
take possession of the land. 

“Towa’s cities need Quaker evangelists and pastors, and in 

some of them pastors are already established and doing a blessed 
work; but Des Moines and Pasadena need them no worse than 
Chicago. and Indianapolis, and Cincinnati and New York. The 
fact is, it is folly to talk about church extension without pastors: 
as well talk about revivals without evangelists, or schools with- 
out teachers.” 
The Friends’ Review, of Philadelphia, and the British 
Friend all disapprove of a paid pastorate. The London 
Friend thinks it possible that circumstances in lowa may 
justify it. 


4...1A1tis generally known that the Church of Rome is the 
Asstablishea Church in the Province of Quebec. Elsewhere 
in Canada all Churches are on the same footing before the 
law. Principal MacVicar, in a recent article on the subject, 
says the income of the Church in Quebec consists of tithes, 
pew rents, fees for sacraments and for special masses for 
the dead; proceeds of lotteries and of services rendered by 
nuns as managers of convents, asylums and hospitals, and 
as manufacturers and venders of trinkets, charms and fet- 
ishes; bequests, rents and interest from capital. What the 
aggregate revenue isthe Church does not declare. But, 
according to an estimate by the Rey. A. B. Cruchet, of To- 
ronto, it is about $8,000,000. 

“The number of farms under cultivation in the province is 

estimated at 200,000. Many of these produce barely enough to 
give bread to the numerous families who cultivate them. The 
province of Quebec produces a total of $31,280,000 bushels of titha- 
ble cereals, valued at $18,000,000, and yielding a dime, or tithe of 
$700,000. The taxes on families who do not possess land, amount 
to no less than $300,000. The fees for baptisms, marriages, 
funerals and masses, payments for pew rents and objects of 
piety, yield not less than $2,000,000. Voluntary gifts received 
from house to house, legacies, and revenue derived from proper- 
ty of unknwn extent held in mortmain, all put together. proba- 
bly exceed $3,000,000. Thetaxes for the construction and main- 
tenance of churches, priests’ houses, and fabrique schools, 
amount to about $2,000,000. The Roman Church, therefore, re- 
ceives as the average annually from the people of Quebec the 
enormous sum of $8.000.000 for the exclusive ends of her worship, 
that is to say, for the maintenance of 900 parishes at $8,000 each. 
This seems incredible. The figures. however, are far from giv- 
ing a complete idea of the revenues of the Church in our happy 
province.” 
At the opening of the Legislature of the Province of 
Quebec recently, according to the Springfield Republican, 
invitations were seut out to Cardinal Tascherau and his 
clergy for the opeving ceremonies, but nothing was said 
about where they were to sit in the chamber. The Cardi- 
nal thereupou wrote a note of inquiry. He was ivformed 
that he would be assigned the first seat on the fluor of the 
House. The Cardinal replied that be ought to be on an 
equality with the representatives of the Queen, as he was 
‘‘a prince of the Church”; and that he would not sit on 
the floor of the House, even if he had the first seat. Here 
was a dilemma; and the Goverpment, rather thau antago- 
nize the Roman Catholics, ordered a throne to be built on 
the dais by the side of the acting Lieutenant-Governor, 
Judge Bosse, ex-officio president of the body as the Queen's 
representative. In the debate following the address from 
the throne, Premier Mercier twitted the opposition for 
protesting against the appointment of a Roman Catholic 
Minister of Agriculture, and then withholding support 
when a Protestant was offered them. Moreover, he denied 
that the Jesuit’s estate bill, which bad passed the legisla- 
ture but had not been accepted by the Government, was 
held in abeyance at the dictatien of the Pope. He ad- 
mitted, however, that the Vatican had declared that the 
measure “must be definitive,’ and that the Government 
was considering the matter. 


..The efforts of the Protestants of Brazil to secure per- 
ect equality before the law, has been only partially suc- 
cessful. A petition, signed by tens of thousands, begging 
for a removal of all legal hindrances to the full practice of 
Protestant worship in the Empire, was well received re- 
cently by the Senate, particularly because it was cham- 
pioned by the State Counselor, Silveria Martius. The 
House of Representatives, however, refused to concur with 





the Senate on this point. For some reason or other, the 


same members of the Cabinet who favored the measure in 
the Senate as a consistent further step of the Empire in the 
direction of liberty and equality, interfered with its a/lop- 
tion when it was before the Lower House. At the same 
time a couuter-petition has been circulating in Roman 
Catholic circles, which communion is still the officially 
recognized religion of the State. In Rio de Janeiro this pe- 
tition has secured no less'than 12,000 subscribers, and 
among them is also the name of the Crown Princess and 
Princess Regent, Donna Izabel. This latter fact may ex- 
plain the changed attitude of the Cabinet members. The 
Crown Princess, who will succeed her father, the present 
Emperor Dom Pedro II, has managed to make her regency 
quite odious during her father’s absence and illness. Her 
policy is reactionary and opposed to the parliamentary sys- 
tem, and in religious affairs she is led by the Jesuits. The 
number of Republicans has increased to a marked extent 
since the abolition of slavery a short time ago, and there is 
a strong movement and agitation on foot looking to a pre- 
vention of the ascension of Donna Izabel or her husband, 
Conde @’En. It is reported that strong efforts will be made 
to secure as a successor to the throne Count Louis August, 
of Saxony, the son-in-law of the Emperor and husband.of 
the Princess Donna Leopoldine, who died in at 


....In Jerusalem and Bethlehem no less than five new 
churches are being erected at the present time. Among 
these the most important is the magnificent Russian 
church, erected by the Russtan Palestine Association. 
This society, which numbers among its membership some 
of the highest aristocrats of ia, has an income which 
enables it to spend 15,000 francs @&ch month for its work in 
Palestine. The Russians are remarkably active there now, 
especially in building churches, conventsapete., ete. Their 
great tower on Mount Olivet, from thé tep of which both 
the Mediterranean and the Dead Sea cam be seen, is the 
highest modern structure in the entire Bast. ° ) mono- 
physitic Abyssinians, who belong to the old rch 
of Egypt, are erecting an immense dome-like ch near 
the Russian church. In Bethlehem two churches are in 
process of erection—one a Roman Catholic or Latin, which 
is half completed; the other a Protestant church, of 
which the foundation has just been laid. The Greeks re 
cently stole a march on the Latins, who conjointly coutrol 
the Church of the Holy Sepulcher. They, during the 
night, fastened a golden Greek cross to the top of the cu- 
pola. The Latins were nota little excited about the mat- 
ter, as, according to Oriental ideas, a cross over a building 
decides the ownership of the building itself. What the 
Latins will do in retaliation has not yet appeared. 


..The hearing in the case of Bishop King, of Lincoln. 
accused of violations of the law in the administration of the 
Lord’sSupper, will begin February 12th, at Lambeth Palace, 
before the Archbishop. The complainants are a solicitor, an 
auctioneer,a foreman and a gardener. The Bishop is charged 
with having had candles lighted on, or in immediate 
proximity to, the communion table, without any purpose 
of giving light; with having mixed the sacramental -wine 
with water; with having read the prayer of consecration 
with back tufnedi'to the people, and sumg immediately be- 
fore the reception of the sacrament, thehymn, *‘O Lamb 
of God, that takest away the sins of the world, have mercy 
upon us’’; with having made conspicuously and ceremoni- 
ously the sign of the cress toward the congregation while 
pronouncing the absolution; with having poured wine and 
water into the paten and chalice used in the administration 
and drunk it in the face of the congregation, and with hav- 
ing stood at the west side of the communion table and not 
on the north. 


..A catechism prepared by the Rev. F. A. Gace, Angli- 
can vicar of Great Barling, England, and widely circu- 
lated, contains the following: 

“In what light ought we to consider Dissenters? As heretics. 

“Is their worship a laudable service? No; their worship is 
idolatrous. 

“Is ~~ agreatsin? Yes; it is in direct opposition to our 
dut to G 

hy “have not Dissenters been excommunicated? Because 

the iow of the — does not allow the wholesome law of the 
Church tc be acted o 

“Is it wicked to enter & meeting-house? Most assuredly.” 
The Rock says Mr. Gace is a “shining light among the 
Ritualists.”’ 


.-On the afternoon of Wednesday of last week Presi- 
dent Storrs of the American Board. who was ip Buston 
delivering a course of lectures at the Lowell lustitute, was 
tendered a reception at the rooms of the Board by the Pru 
dential Committee and Executive Officers to which were 
invited all the Corporate members, members of the Woman's 
Board, pastors of churches and missionaries in the v.cin- 
ity. For two hours guests to the number of two bundied 
or more were arriving and going, and the occasion was one 
of great enjoyment on the part of all. 


..[t was stated at the recent Convention of Colored 
Catholics in Washington that there are twenty colored 
Catholic churches in this country, each one of these bav- 
ing a school annexed; besides 65 colored Catholic schc ols, 
8 orphan asylums and3 reformatories. The Catholic hos— 
pitals, homes for the poor, etc., are open to both colored 
and white children. bout 5,000 children are taugbtin the 
schools, and 300 children cared for in tbe asylums. There 
is but one Catholic priest, but there are 7 colored students. 


.. The Episcopal diocese of Ohio has long been seeking 
an Assistant Bishop to take the active diocesan work off 


the shoulders of Bishop Bedell. Its last effort was to se- 
cure Dr. G. W. Smith, Pe Hartford, Conn.; but President 
Smith has felt constrained to decline. 


..- The Catholic Champion is the name of a new paper 


ublished in this city, and edited by the Rev. Arthur 
Ritchie, of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


..Prof. John A. Broadus, of the Southern Baptist 
Theological Sominest. i Louisville, Ky., finished his course 
* lectures on preach at Yale last week. 

-The death of Father Gavazzi isa blow to the Free 


Aan of sale, He was well known in this country by 
his lectures on Romanism in Italy. 





.Dr. Alexander Macleod of Claughton, is to be the 
next moderator of the English Presbyterian Synod. 
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Missions. 


MISSIONARY INTERESTS IN EAST AFRICA. 


THE massacre of German missionaries at Dar-es-Salam, 
on the East African Coast below Zanzibar, has been fol- 
lowed by the massacre of an English missionary named 
Brooks with sixteen of his followers, at Saadani, a point 
nearly opposite Zanzibar. These massacres, committed by 
the Arabs and natives under their control, in the rising 
against the Germans, were not unexpected. The course of 
the Germans, who had no experience with African Arabs 
or natives, was such as to provoke hostility. They estab- 
lished their commercial enterprise last August, andin a 
few weeks the Arabs were up in arms. The blockade of 
the coast maintained by Germany infuriates the rebels be- 
cause it stops their traffic, and they will, it is feared, mas- 
sacre all the missionaries on whom they can lay 
hands. 

Missionary interests have become very extensive in East 
Africa. The Church Missionary Society and the Univer- 
sities Mission, of the Church of England; the Established 
and the Free Church, of Scotiand; the London Missionary 
Society, the United Metbodist Free Churchesand the Church 
of Rome, all have missions on the coast or in the interior. 

The Church Missionary Society has two distinct lines of 
missions—one with its basis at Mombasa, in the English 
Sphere of Influence, with eight stations, some of which are 
on or near the coast and some in theinterior. One isin 
the neighborhood of Mount Kilimanjaro. The second line 
of stations is that which stretches from Zanzibar to Ugan- 
da. There are nine stations in this line, beginning with 
Mamboia and Mpwapwa, nearly due west from Zanzibar, 
and including Usambiro, Msalala and Nasa,south of the 
Victoria Nyavza,and Rubaga, in Uganda, at the north of 
the great lake. 

The Universities Missicn has twelve stations—one at 
Zanzibar, four in the Usambara country north of Zanzibar, 
four on or near the River Rovuma, and three on the east 
shore of Lake Nyassa. 

The two Scottish Churches have—the Free Church five 
stations ou Lake Nyassa, the Established Church one on 
Lake Shirwa, at the south of Lake Nyassa. The route to 
this region is by the Zambesi and Shiré Rivers. 

The London Society goes further west than any of the 
other societies and plauts two stations on Lake Tangan- 
yika, and one at Urambo in the Unyamwezi country, south 
of the Victoria Nyanza and near the stations of the Church 
Missionary Society. The route was formerly from Zanzi- 
bar through Mpwapwa to Ujiji; now thereis another route 
by the Zambesi and Shiré, Lake Nyassa and a road thence 
to the southern end of Lake Tanganyika. 

The United Methodist Free Churches bave two missions 
in the Mombasa region, and one in Gallaland. 

Three German Protestant Societies have five stations— 
three in Gallaland, one in Zanzibar and one in Dar-es- 
Salam, where one of the massacres took place. It is the 
Berlin Society which maintains the last two stations. 

These are all the Protestant missions between Wito and 
the Rovuma River; but there are German and French 
Roman Catholic stations. There are three French stations 
on or near Lake Victoria, the most important of which is 
the one in Urganda, under the control of Pére Lourdel; 
two on Lake Tanganyika; one at Bagamoyo, near Zanzi- 
bar, and one or two others. The Jesuits have also a few 
stations, and the German Catholics have one at Dar-es- 
Salam. 

In all, there are thirteen missions—six British, four 
German, and three French. One Society, the Church Mis- 
sionary, alone has spent $500,000 in the last thirty years in 
East Africa. 


Diblical Research. 


HITHERTO the question, Whence did the King of Egypt, 
Amenopohis III, get his wife, the beautiful lady Thii ? has 
been one of the fascinating inquiries of Egyptian history. 
That the king caused a large scarab to be engraved, com- 
memorating, as well as recording, his marriage to this 
**Great Royal Lady,” stating the name of the father to be 
Juan, and that of her mother to be Thuaa, also making 
known the fact that her father was a powerful king whose 
southern frontiers reached to the Karni, while his northern 
extended to Naharaina—served only to increase interest 
in her origin. This hieroglyphic record, with its transla- 
tion, together with an outline portrait of the Mesopotamian 
princess, were reproduced in the Century Magazine for 
May, 1887, in the course of an article entitled ‘‘ Pharoah 
the Oppressor and his Daughter,’’ Dr. Heinrich Brugsch 
had already suspected that the king must have met with her 
on one of his foreign expeditions to indulge in the pleas- 








- ures of the chase: 


“ This was the queen Thi, who appears so frequently on the 
monuments of the time beside the portraits of the king—the dar- 
ling wife of the Pnaraoh, to whom he was attached with a ten- 
der affection during ali his life. Had Amenhotep III, the Egyp- 
tian Nimrod, become acquainted with and married the young 
maiden on one of his hunting or warlike expeditions?” (* Egypt 
Under the Pharaohs,” J, 490.) 

Other records go to show that this princess Thii came to 
Egypt, together with no less than three hundred and sev- 
enteen of her principal ladies, in the tenth year of the 
reign of Amenophis [II. Also still another scarab exists, 
which this same king caused to be executed as a memorial 
of bis having slain one hundred and two lions between the 
first and the tenth years of his reign. But now, one of the 
tablets from Teil el-Amarna suddenly comes to the con- 
tirmation of the Egyptian monuments—the largest tablet 
of them all bears the text of a letter from Tushratta, King 
of Mitanni, to Amenophis III, King of Egypt, in which the 
former sends lengthy greetings to the latter as his “ son- 
in-law”! In what way the Egyptian name Juan was 
equivalent to the Babylonian Tushratta remains to be 





cleared up; but it is well known from other Assyrian 
records that the land of Mit&ni was anexcellent hunting- 
ground, for four hundred years later Tiglath-pileser I 
made record of his feat of having slain four mighty buf- 
faloes in the ‘‘ desert of the land of Mitani,’”’ the same word 
defining Mitani as situated in front of the Hittites; that is 
to say on the east of Carchemish or in the district of Na. 
baraina, as it was known to the Egyptians, just as it was 
known among the Greeks at Mesopotamia. It was to this 
region, Aram Naharaim, that Jacub went for his bride; and 
he was smitten at the first sight of her, if we rightly un 
derstand the words, “‘ And Jacob kissed Rachel, and lifted 
up his voice and wept.’’ So, too, in the later case of 
Amenophis III: this royal sportsmap went away to Na- 
haraina for the purpose of hunting lions, and was bimself 
wounded deeper than any of the game he succeeded 
in laying low. ‘The dead lions he left behind; but the 
living, beautiful Thii he took home with him, together 
with her numerous suite. Mesopotamia must have been a 
rare place for lovely girls. 


....[t was to be expected that the first number of the Jew- 
ish Quarterly Review would contain an article either on the 
Return of the Jews to Palestine, or on the standing prob- 
lem, Where are the Ten lost Tribes? In point of fact the 
latter was preferred, and the writer is the well-known 
Semitic scholar Adelphe Neubauer. He has no new light 
to shed on the much-discussed question, but contents him- 
self with gathering from the Bible, Talmud and Mid- 
rashic Literatures, all statements and indications bearing 
on the dispersion. Toward the end of his résumé, how- 
ever, he notices some “traditions” which have arisen 
within the last forty years concerning the early settlement 
of the Jews in the Crimea, who are believed to have a 
connection with the Ten Tribes. The learned Professor 
H. Graetz, in his “Geschichte der Juden” (V., 499, 2d 
ed.), having given credence to an old document purporting 
to have been found in Daghestan, and reading in part: 

“TI, a faithful Israelite, Abraham, son of Mar Simhah, of the 

town Sepharad, which is situated in the kingdom of our 
brethren, the faithful proselytes the Khozars . - Was sent 
by our master, David, the Khozaric prince, to the lands of 
Persia and Media, in order to acquire old copies of the Law, 
the Prophets, and the Hagiographa for the Khozaric congrega- 
tions. Having heard in Elam, which is Ispahan, tbat there is 
at Sushan (Susa), which is Hamadan, an old scroll, I went there, 
and it was shown to me, by our brethren, the children of Israel, 
when the whole congregation was assembled. At the end of 
this scroll I found the diary of Judah, the corrector (Maggiah, 
who possesses the art of writing scrolls). I was told there that 
Moses, the Nakdan (punctuator), father of this Judah, was the 
first who invented the vowel-points and the accents, in order to 
facilitate for students the learning how to read the Scripture. 
Having entreated them to sell me this scroll, they refused; I, 
therefore, copied this diary word by word,” etc. 
Professor Graetz leans on this as evidence as showing 
that toward the end of the tenth century A.D., the Kho 
zars were ruled by a Jewish prince named David; but Dr. 
Neubauer points out that the intention of this colophon 
was to show that the Karaites were the inventors of the 
Masorah, the vowel-points, and the accents, and he pro- 
nounces it an impudent, clumsy forgery on the part of the 
late Karaite, Abraham Firkowitsch, put forth about the 
year 1840. Its falsity has already been fully shown by Dr. 
Harkavy, not only from internal evidence, such as its 
Hebrew style, names of places and the dates, but from 
Firkowitsch’s note-books. Dr. Neubauer is also confident 
that in the next edition of his ‘“‘ Geschichte der Juden” 
Professor Graetz will retract what he has said relating to 
the priority of the Karaites in the matter of the vowel- 
points. 








Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY TENTH. 





THE FIERCE DEMONIAC.—MARK Vv, 1-20. 





NoTEs.—This dramatic scene took place, most probably, 
at nightfall. Christ had just arrived from Capernaum 
afver calming the storm at sea. The ruins over against the 
plain of Gennesaret, which still bear the name of Gersa, 
must be all that is left of the ancient Gerasa. A little less 
than a mile to the south of these ruinsis a steep bluff, 
where terrified cattle would inevitably be precipitated into 
the sea if they lost their foothold. The whole country there 
is burrowed with limestone caves, chambers for the dead. 
This was the place where the demonized could easily dwell. 
——‘* A man,”’—Matthew mentions two. Mark does not 
deny that another demoniac was present and also healed. 
This was the important case, which Mark emphasizes. 
“ With an unclean spirit.”—This possession of a map by 
demons must be taken as it reads. Of course we do not pre- 
tend to understand the nature of this disease. Medical 
science has furnished no authentic case of demoniac posses- 
sion for observation. Our data must be taken from the 
Bible. Those were strange times, and powers that gener- 
ally are in abeyance were loosed. The identity of this 
sufferer, by the accounts, seems to have been merged into 
tbat of his tormenters—and again the evil power took upon 
itself the Jewish imagination of its victim. The demon- 
ized is a Jew still underthe control of demons. Whethera 
form of religious mania, such as we often note nowadays 
was called a demoniac possession in those days, who can tell? 
At any rate Christ addressed him as if really possessed by 
evil spirits. The catastrophe of the swine points to tLeir 
reality. ‘* Dwelling in the tombs.” —Even to-day some 
people live in these not uncomfortable dwellings. 
* Broken in pteces.’’—These fetters must have been ropes 
for the original means 7ubbed to pieces. * Cutting 
himeelf.”,—This graphic touch 1s only given by Mark. This 
propensity to maim themselves is an extreme phase of 
mania, next to suicide.-———“‘ Ran and worshiped him.” 
—The self confession of the evil spirit to a higher power. 
‘“ What have I to do with thee.” —A common Jewish 
phrase. What have we in common ?/———“‘ Jesus, the Son of 
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the most high God.”—A title of supreme dignity, only used 
once elsewhere. “ T adjure thee by God.”’—An evident 
interruption. “My name is Legion.”—About six 


thousand. A Jewish expression for a large number.——— 
“* Gave them leave.’’—Gave them permission to do as they 
pleased. “They were afraid,’’—Of more evidences of 
power; of other punishments and warning for their sins. 

Instruction.—W iether thereare any cases of physical 
possession by demons now or not, we know that the cases 
of moral possession of evil spirits are too many. A promi- 
nent clergyman when asked what he was doing to subdue 
Satan, answered that all he could atteng to was the little 
devil within him; that occupied all of his time. The 
question of subjection to moral demonism rests with the 
man himself. The Gergesene was helpless. None of us can 
advance that plea. The power to exorcise demons is ours. 
We can drive them from us by the help of God. 

The tremendous force of evil compelling one from law to 
license is well illustrated by the ungoverned nature of the 
demoniac whom fetters.could not bind. Sin brings with it 
a wildness, a lawlessness, a cynical sneer at order and re- 
straint. Where that feeling lurks, Satan is at work. 

No matter how depraved or abandoned people are, in 
their hearts they revere and worship the name of Christ. 
Their souls bow before the purity they fain would have. 
With this thought in mind none should be discouraged in his 
work among the abandoned. There is always a spark 
which if rightly fanned will kindle the penitential flame. 

People when they need help will invariably seek it in 
Jesus. Bring the demoniac to him. That is all onecan do. 

If there is a special demon for each sin, or wicked ten- 
dency, their name may well be Legion. 

It makes a man shudder to see the Corliss engine do its 
mighty work. The evidences of divine power make even 
the righteous quake with awe. Ifa greater terror does 
not seize the restless wicked it is because of their umpar- 
donable ignorance. 

Those who reject Christ on the eve of instruction are like 
the inhabitants of Gergesa. 

The best way to be taught is by one’s like. The cvred 
maniac could teach his countrymen much better than Pe- 
teror John. He understood their needs and how to ap- 
proach them. Thisis an important principle in mission 
work. Convert the people as fast as possible and let them 
carry on the work. 

It is harder to seem to leave Christ and preach all alone 
than always to sit at his feet and listen. 


Ministerial Register. 

















BAPTIST. 
CRANDALL, L. A., New York City, N. Y., called to Eu- 
clid Avenue ch., Cleveland, O. 
MERRIFIELD, A. L, accepts cail to Eldorado, Kan: 
REYNOLDS, F. W., ord. at Lake City, Col. 


wap. J.,settled as permanent pastor at Hutchinson, 
an. 


WILLIAMS, W. K., Mt. Orum, Kan., resigns. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
BICKFORD, Levi F., will supply at Westminster and 
Buena Park, Cal., for a year. 


BICKFORD, Tuomas, Orleans, Mass., goes to Branford, 
Conn., fora year, with privilege of acstending lectures 
at Yale Divinity School. 


BRISTOL, CoLMAN, [llini, [1L, accepts call to Carpenter- 
ville, Lil. 
CHAMBERS, ALEXANDER, accepts call to Princeton, Wis. 


CORgRS, W.M., accepts call to Sauk Rapids and Cable, 
Minn. 


GAY, JosHva 8., invited to become settled pastor at South 
Wellfleet, Mass. 


HICKS, H. R. (Baptist), accepts call to Earlville, IU. 

MACLAGEN, THOMAS, accepts call to Oak Creek, Wis. 

MANK, HERBERT G., ord, pastor in New Gloucester, Me. 

MASON, Epwarp B, Arlington, Mass., resigns. 

MASON, PuHi.ir H.. Reedsburg, Wis., resigns. 

MORSE, MILTON J., Carbondale, Kan., resigns. 

NEWCOMB, A. 8., Clintonville, Wis., resigns. 

PLASS, NorMAN, inst. in Medina, O. 

RICE., O. V., Columbus, Neb., resigns. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

ALEXANDER, W.C., Middletown, Del., accepts call to 
Matawan, N. J. 

CONDIT, Isaac H., Marshall Street ch., Elizabeth, N. J., 
resigns. 

DAVIS, Gro. F., removes from Conway toSpringfield, Mo. 

DAY, W. J., accepts call to Plymouth, Penn. 

FACKLER, J. G., First ch., Santa Ana., Cal., resigns. 

GRIMES, J. S., D.D., removes from Independence, Kan., 
to First Avenue ch., Evansville, Ind. 

HOGE, M. A., D.D., removes from Zanesville, O., to Man- 
darin, Deyol Co., Fla. 

JONES, CALEB E., removes from Camden, O., to Sherman 
Heights, Tenn. 

NICKERSON, S. C., Greenport, L. I., resigns. 

PRESTLEY, W.H., Decatur, Ill., resigns. 

wen ane A. M., removes from Sellwood to La Grande, 

re. 


SMITH, MILTON MERLE, Cleveland, O., accepts call to Cen- 
tral ch., New York City, N. Y. 


STEWART, K. J., Princeton, N. J., called to Slaterville, 
Penn. 


THOMPSON, Lewis, removes from Santa Clara, Cal., to 
FE. Oakland, Cal. 

WHEELER, F. T., Senior Class, Princeton, called tu 
Irvona, Penn. 


WILSON, A. C., removes from Gilman., Lil, to Milford, 
Mich. 


YOUNG, S. HALL, Fort Wrangell, Alaska, accepts call to 
Long Beach and Wilmington, Cal. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BARKER, WILLIAM M, St. Luke’s, Baltimore, Md., ac- 
cepts rectorship St. Paul’s, Duluth, Miun. 

MEAD, GrorGES., elected rector Grammar School at Ra- 
cine College. 

PAGE, WILEY J., becomes assistant-minister Grace ch., 
Charleston, $. C. 


THICKE, S. C., St. John’s, Clyde, N. Y., resigns. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will quide usin the selection of works for 
further notice.) 





BISSELL’S “BIBLICAL ANTIQUI- 
TIES.”* 


Ir new publications are any indication, 
the frequency of treatises on Biblical 
Archeology nowadays implies an in- 
creasing popular interest in light upon 
the institutions, languages and life of 
those early peoples identified with sa- 
cred or Christian history. Only a few 
months ago the second edition of Keil’s 
** Biblical Archeology” was sent forth 
by its Edinburgh publishers. Quite late- 
ly Dr. Lanciani’s ‘“‘ Ancient Rome” has 
appeared—a field by no means falling out- 
side of biblical ground. And now Dr. 
Bissell’s Biblical Antiquities is issued by 
the American Sunday-School Union of 
Philadelphia. Professor Keil’s work we 
have not hesitated to pronounce unsatis- 
factory, mainly because it carries symbol- 
ism to an unreal extreme and fails to em- 
brace late resuits with completeness. 
But these charges cannot be brought 
against Dr. Bissell’s treatment of the 
same subject, for it is not in the least 
speculative and is a new production, 
While containing more than the larger 
volumes of Dr. Keil, it purports to be 
only a manual, and does not reach the 
extent of four hundred pages. 

Within this narrow compass the gener- 
al subject of Biblical Antiquities is divided 
by Dr. Bissell into three branches—Do- 
mestic, Civil and Sacred. Domestic am 
tiquities are separately described under 
the heads: Dwellings and their Appoint- 
ments, the Family, Food and Meals, 
Dress and Ornament, Pastoral Life and 
Agriculture, Science and Arts, Trade and 
Commerce; Civil Antiquities are classed 
under the Government, the Administra- 
tion of Justice, and the Army; while Sa- 
cred Antiquities are subdivided into, the 
Sacred Seasons, Sanctuaries of Israel, the 
Priesthood, Sacrifices Offerings, 
Forms of Idolatry, and Sects among the 
Jews. It will be seen that this range 
does not cover the origin of the Hebrews 
as a people or their political history; it 
takes no account of sacred geography or 
topographical features; and it embraces 
neither the plants nor the animals of the 
Bible. In fact, the author plainly de- 
clares the scope of his effort to be: ** To 
present the principal facts of biblical an- 
tiquities in the stricter sense, together 
with some of their moral and religious 
bearings, and to show their true place 
and significance in the plan and history 
of redemption.” 

Dr. Bissell has succeeded admirably in 
carrying out his professed purpose. Hav- 
ing laid out his plan, he proceeds directly 
to his description, inthe briefest possible 
method, by the use of simple language 
rather than technical terms, and with 
copious references to passages of Scrip- 
ture. He isthus able to condense into a 
few lines the essential points of matters 
usually treated at much length in Bible 
Dictionaries, but with the advantage of 
exhibiting his topics in a system and 
under proper relations, rather than in the 
disorder of an alphabetical series. There 
is only one deficiency by which this 
method falls short of perfection, and that 
is the lack of quoted texts, by far the 
greater part of Scripture verses being 
merely cited in foot-notes. As an inevi- 
table consequence, this handbook cannot 
be used apart from a Bible for the con- 
tinual looking out of texts, unless the 
student has already learned the Scrip- 
tures by heart. However, the thanks 
of American students are due to Dr, 
Bissell for having placed in their 
hands a compendium of Hebrew in 
stitutions and customs better adapt- 
ed to their wants than anything 
already in existence and embracing the 


and 





* BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES: A HANDBOOK FOR USE 
IN SEMINARIES, SABBATH SCHOOLS, FAMILIES AND 
BY ALL STUDENTS OF THE BISLE. By EDWIN CONE 
BISSELL, D.D., Professor in Hartford Theological 
Seminary. With numerous [illustrations and Tables. 
Philatelphia: The American Sunday-School Union. 
Lyol.,12mo. 1838 





latest conclusions of investigators in many 
different directions. 

Without seeking to detract from the 
high merits of the work, we venture to 
make one more criticism upon another 
feature, which may be styled a suppres- 
sion of authorities. This book abounds 
in statements for which, as they stand, 
the author is personally responsible; yet 
in any such compilation it is always 
greatly for the interest of the author to 
declare his sources. Dr. Bissell confesses: 
‘* The latest accepted results of scientific 
study have been stated without detailing 
processes; citations from authorities in 
general have been sparingly given”—at 
the same time offering no excuse for his 
course. But who is to be judge as to 
whether a result is ‘‘ accepted” or not? 
Thus, Dr. Bissell constitutes himself the 
sole umpire. It follows that whenever 
we meet with a novel or inaccurate asser- 
tion or opinion, we do not know whom to 
credit it to—Dr. Bissell, or somebody else. 
We want to be informed as to principals, 
because it is quite within the bounds of 
possibility that we might not trust some 
whom Dr. Bissell would; we prefer to 
judge for ourselves. To illustrate: 

Dr. Bissell says on page 19 that: “‘ As a 
matter of fact three kinds of bricks have 
been discovered at Pithom—some with 
stubble, some with straw, and some with- 
out.” Now, this would be very interest- 
ing if true. But our author cannot have 
known this from his own observation; 
where, then, did he get it? Dr. Naville 
says nothing of the sort in his **‘ Memoir” 
on Pithom; nor does Lepsius in his 
‘“*Chronology.” Until Dr. Bissell reveals 
his informant, we must distrust the state- 
ment, 

On page 75 we are told that fruit is usu- 
ally produced by a fig-tree before leaves; 
yet, in the instance of the fig-tree which 
disappointed our Lord, the leaves had 
anticipated the fruit, so giving promise 
of what it had not fulfilled. To us this 
seems to involve not only a deviation 
from buta reversal of the order of Nature, 
a Violation of an invariable law, as if that 
particular fig-tree possessed the power 
and conscious will to work a miracle. 
Apparently, Dr. Bissell alone is responsi- 
ble for this marvelous explanation; but 
he may have found it elsewhere, who 
knows? It looks a little as if he had not 
read his informant right; for, according 
to Dr. Tristram, it is only fruit-buds that 
the fig-tree puts forth before leaf-buds, 
which leaf-buds expand at once, months 
before the fruit-buds develop intw the first 
or early fruit. What happened to the 
barren fig-tree happened during the first 
week in April; the Master was hungry 
and wanted something more to eat than 
incipient fruit-buds—what he sought for 
was some stray specimens of last year’s 
fruit that, having held over winter, now 
had been allowed sufficient time to mature 
and ripen. 

On page 113 Jacob’s pilgrimage to Egypt 
is said to have occurred during the eigh- 
teenth dynasty of Egyptian rulers. Be- 
yond a doubt Dr. Bissell ought to throw 
the burden of this chronology on its ad- 
vocate, probably Dr. R. S. Poole or some 
one of his followers. But, elsewhere in 
this volume, Dr. Bissell has indicated 
B.C. 1491 as the date of the Exodus. Hold- 
ing, as he does, to 480 years as the length 
of the period between the Exodus and the 
founding of Solomon’s Temple, this must 
compel him to cut down the biblical term 
of 480 years of the Sojourn in Egypt, one- 
half—to 215 years, On the contrary, not 
only the Scriptures, but history, and all 
authorities in the chronology of this pe- 
riod except Dr. Poole and those with him, 
agree in showing that Joseph and Jacob 
arrived in Egypt under the reign of one 
of the Shepherd Kings. Actually the 
Exodus must have occurred not far from 
B.C. 1316; and, in this connection, it is 
always well to bear in mind the fact that 
both the Old and the New Testaments, 
by four independent texts, represent only 
four generations as intervening between 
the crossing of the Jordan and the birth 
of David. 

On page 306 Dr. Bissell, after describing 
the Court of the Gentiles in the Temple of 
Herod, says: 


‘Beyond this, however, strangers were: 








warned by notices on suspended tablets 
that on pain of death they should not ven- 
ture. A tablet of this sort,in the Greek 
language, has been recently unearthed at 
this spot.”’ 

Dr. Geikie is the first writer, known to 
us, who teaches that these warnings were 
‘‘hung” upon the screen. Josephus, an 
eye-witness, says that they were inscribed 
upon stone-pillars, stele, standing at 
equal intervals upon the partition, and 
such was the character of the example 
discovered by Monsieur Clermont-Gan- 
neau. On the following page, we are in- 
forme, that from the ruins of the Temple 
proper, stones measuring forty feet in 
length, and weighing over one hundred 
tons, have already been excavated. Basis 
for this announcement is sorely needed, 
inasmuch as the Moslems will not allow 
anybody to dig in the Temple-area, and 
as even the site of the Temple is not yet 
determined. 

On page 369 it is asserted that ,‘‘underthe 
different names of Phtah,Tum and Amun- 
Ra, Baal was honored in the several dis- 
tricts of Egypt.” Had not the deity Ptah 
been included in this category, we should 
imagine the assertion based on solar re- 
semblance and taken from_Wilkinson. 
However, it is a matter of history that the 
Baal of the Syrian Hittites and of the 
Hy ksos kings became the, Sutekh of the 
Egyptian pantheon by direct importation, 
But, we are amazed to find Dr. Bissell, on 
page 372, evidently led by Professor 
Schlottmann into the error of crediting 
the shameful Moabitic forgeries. 

On page 376 the strange doctrine may 
be found, that at the beginning of the 
Christian era diminutive models of that 
Temple of Diana which was burned in 
B.C. 356, were made and sold by Deme- 
trius and other silversmiths at Ephesus. 
For this there can be no warrant what- 
ever. The structure set on fire in B.c. 356 
by Herostratus thereby to immortalize 
himself, was the Seventh Temple of Di- 
ana, It was the Eighth Temple which, 
surpassing all others, became the most 
celebrated one, and which was extant in 
the era of Paul, of which the shrines of 
Demetrius were models, and which was 
not destroyed until set on fire by the 
Scythians, during the reign of the 
Roman Emperor Gallienus, 260-268 a.p. 

In like manner, the sources from which 
the illustrations of this volume are de- 
rived are rarely declared. Thecutsare fre- 
quently doubtful, yet usually named with 
confidence. Thus, on page 131, the so- 
called ‘‘ Babylonian Zodiac’”’ was drawn 
probably from George Rawlinson, a writer 
always untrustworthy, together with the 
opinion that it almostcertainly represents 
‘‘an arrangement of constellations ac- 
cording to the forms assigned them in 
Babylonian uranography.” It really con- 
tains symbols of gods who were supposed 
to protect the inviolability of a contract. 
Here, by the way, the Deluge Tablet is in- 
serted wrong end up. On page 149 only 
the writing around the ‘‘Cameo of Nebu- 
chadnezzar”—‘* To Merodach, his master, 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, for his 
life has made [this]”—can pertain to Neb- 
uchadnezzar the Great, by any possibility; 
for the character and style of the portrait 
clearly shows it to be a work of Greek 
art. It was an eye of an idol of Mero- 
dach, consecrated by Nebuchadnezzar, 
the layers of which, cut so as to represent 
cornea, iris and pupil, were found 
convenient for a cameo by a Greek 
artist long afterward. Below this, 
the figure styled a ‘‘ Phoenician seal.” 
surely is not ‘‘ 1200 8B.c.:” No Phenician 
writing of that age is known. Also, the 
specimens of ‘‘ Ancient and Modern He- 
brew Writing’ twice improperly dou- 
ble the daleth in AwIpn, hag-qddéshah, 
which is never either written or pointed 
with a daghesh forte. And on page 184 
the upper one of the three ‘‘ Assyrian 
Basins” was found at Babylon, and, as its 
legend shows, is a specimen of late Jew- 
ish magic. Mr. Fergusson’s restoration 
of an ‘‘ Assyrian Palace.” on page 202, 
should not have been admitted to this 
volume; above the ground-story every- 
thing is fanciful, inapposite, impossible 
and extremely misleading. Ina different 
way the ‘‘ Supposed form of the Table of 
Shewbread,” on page 292, is a droll fabric 
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of the imagination, and equally deceptive. 
Why should such a stock illustration be 
kept running after the ancient form pre- 
served in the relief upon the Arch of Ti- 
tus has begun to be introduced in book- 
cuts? So, too, the actual form of the 
trumpet there indicated might well re- 
place the serpentine representations pet- 
petuated in this volume, simply betause 
the Sunday-School Union has the blocks 
on hand. We do not like to see the little 
picture on page 326 underlined as ‘‘ Egyp- 
tian Light and Truth.” In Wilkinson’s 
** Ancient Egyptians” this same cutis de- 
fined as, ‘‘ A breastplate with the figtires 
of Raand Ma.” There may be “a strik- 
ing analogy ” between these and the Urim 
and Thummin through the interpreta- 
tion, ‘‘ the Light and the Perfection”; but 
the figures are those of deities and not 
those of abstract ideas, while the change 
in the title is a step in favor of a purpose. 
On page 348 the “‘ supposed Frankincense ” 
is referred to Boswellia thurifera, after 
Dr. Birdwood. But this is the Indian 
plant, whereas the biblical supply must 
have come from Arabia. Dr. Birdwood 
explicitly says that the bulk of the oliba- 
num of commerce is the Arabian Mohr 
Madow, which he makes a variety of 
Boswellia Carterii, and his figure of this 
plant is the one which Dr. Bissell ought 
to have copied. 

We note briefly a few more of the speci- 
fications of points that need correction 
ina second edition. On page 28, the old 
doors had no ‘‘hinges,”” but gudgeons and 
sockets, and those enormous stone doors 
of the Hauran and of Palmyra will hardly 
‘‘move with a finger”; Havvoth, page 31, 
does not mean “‘circle”; Rabshakeh, page 
85,was not a ‘‘cup-bearer’’; the “‘numeroiis 
specimens of seal-rings” ‘dating back to 
days anterior to Abraham,” described on 
page 99, as coming from Ur of the 
Chaldees, or Babylonia, were not rings at 
all, and could not be ‘‘worn on the fin- 
ger,” nor is the material of the one figured 
‘“‘metal,” and they were not hung on 
a swivel as pictured; the buffalo, page 
113, was not introduced from India, 
and is confounded with the humped ox; 
the Bactrian camel, figured page 115, was 
not known to the Jews, and has no place 
in this book; the she-ass, page 117, has no 
‘softer step” than the he-ass; straw, page 
119, was fed to cattle and not often burn- 
ed, and there is no evidence that dung 
was used for manure formerly more than 
now; for ‘‘Nisan” it would be preferable 
to read <Abib, page 121 et passim; win- 
nowing, page 125, was not usually 
done in the evening; in making skin 
bottles, page 127, the body was not 
ani could not be ‘‘drawn out entire” 
through the neck; the verses of the 
alpbabetical Psalms, page 133, are not 
ncembered; the statement, page 135, that 
‘-a day cf labor” isin Gen, i ‘‘made to 
begin with the morning” is surprising; 
that such songs as that of Deborah, 
page 148, could not have been pre- 
served “unless in a written form” is 
hardly true; the word chemistry, page 
154, is not derived from ‘‘Chemi, an 
old name for the land of Egypt”; that 
the Sinaitic mines, page 157, were worked 
before the time of Moses is not ‘‘sup- 
posed” but proved; the Valley of the 
Cheesemongers, page 159, was not ‘‘in 
the neighborhood of Jerusalem,” but in 
the heart of the city; to say that Pales- 
tine ‘‘ lacked sea-coast,” page 162, is as- 
tounding, when it had nothing else; the _ 
Lake of Gennesaret and the Jordan, page 
170, were not ‘‘the eastern border of the 
province,” else where were Decapolis and 
Perea? Arvad, page 172, is not ‘‘near Tyre”; 
for ‘‘Babylonian captivity,” page 174, read 
Persian Conquest; fig. 2, page 196, is not 
the double crown of ‘‘ Upper and Lower 
Egypt,” but atriple crown; the picture 
of a Chinaman in stocks, page 227, is in- 
appropriate enough; there is no evidence 
that David was punished with pestilence, 
page 235, for ‘‘desiring to enter upon 
offensive warfare”; the Assyrians did 
not depend on so rough a method as the 
size of a pile of heads to reckon the num- 
bers of slain, page 241, but the scribe 
counted them as seen in a bas-relief; the 
picture of cherubim over the ark, page 
291, two pretty bending angels with lifted 
wings and arms stretched out, is as absurd 
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as it is old; the color of the priest’s gar- 
ments, page 322, may have been partly 
‘¢*white,” tho this is nowhere stated, but 
had much blue, purple and scarlet, while 
the reason for the linen materialisdeclared 
in Exodus to have been for coolness, and 
not “cleanliness”; the Hebrew on the 
breastplate and turban of the high priest 
in the Worn-otitt picture on page 324 is ri- 
diculous} so the enlarged breastplate on 
page $34, from another old picture, has vile 
Phenician letters; the mems square in- 
stead of angled and the niins niade like a 
V; we would be very glad of a little evi- 
dence that ‘* archeological researéh,” page 
363, confirms original monotheism, and 
also the ** history of the patriarcbs from 
Adam to Noah”; the ‘“‘ Assyrian Ishtar,” 
figured on page 370, is not Assyrian, but 
Hittite, from Boghaz-keui; Karnion, page 
3873, was not Ashteroth-Karnaim; there is 
no good evidence that the wedge,page 374, 
was a symbol of Nebo; it is by no means 
clear that Adrammelech and Anamme- 
lech, page 375, mean ‘* Adar is King” and 
“* Anu is King,” and not Adar-Moloch and 
Anu-Moloch; the picture on the same 
page of ‘‘ Anammelech,” is of a simple 
protecting bull; for ‘‘ Nisroch,” same page, 
read Ea; the statement, page 376, that 
Mercury ‘‘ was generally represented in 
art as a robust, bearded man,” is bewil- 
dering. Professor Bissell is responsible 
for by no means all of these faults, as a 
large number of old pictures in stock 
ought to be thtown away. 

These examples suftice to show that no 
author can be sufticiently sure of his 
own or of others’ opinions to ask his 
readers to take his word for the many 
statements he may make; io every in- 
stance the degree of reliability or the 
means of verification should he freely 
supplied. They serve to show; further- 
more, that monumental antiquities are 
not commonly understood as they should 
be, and that a thorough, scholarly treat- 
ment of such as bear on biblical matters 
js still a great desideratum. 
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IN Uhlhorn’s Kutholicismus und Protest- 
antismus gegentiber der Socialen Fruge,- 
and Warnack’s Dergegenwértige Roman- 
ismus im Lichte seiner Heidenmission, 
we have two representative examples, in 
two departments,of a new class of literature 
which has of late spruug rapidly into promi- 
nence in Germany and which is of deep in- 
terest to Americans also, in so-far as it dis- 
cusses deep-seated and far-reaching princi- 
ples that in some shape or form are begin- 
ning to antagonize each other here also. 
The Roman Catholicism of the day, par- 
ticularly in Central Europe, is aggressive 
as never before. And in this aggression it 
has taken a new departure in method that 
is as remarkable as it is surprising. It 
means to defeat Protestantism on its own 
ground and reclaim what it had been 
tacitly yielding to its old opponent all 
along. Roman Catholic scholars have 
entered the arena of scientific discussion in 
the widest sense of the word, with the 
avowed object of showing that in the light 
of true research the Church of Rome stands 
spotless. Of Janssen’s reconstruction of 
history, from this standpoint, enough is 
known. Uhlhorn’s work deals defensively 
with the same problem, but with another 
phase of it. Its object is tosee which of the 
two rival Churches is, from its standpoint 
and character, best calculated to solve the 
vexed social problem of the day. He dis- 
cusses at length and with a clearness that 
cannot but charm the reader, the attitude 
of the two Churches toward such funda- 
mental pro :lems, as_ labor, property, 
society, etc., and from this basis argues con- 
clusively that in the evangelical gospel 
liberty of Protestantism and not in the 
labor-despising and monkish withdrawal 
from the affairs and work of this world 
which naturally lies in the Roman Catho- 
lic system, can a solution of the social prob- 
lem befound. From this it is evident, that 
the whole discussion is one of fundamental 
principles. To a great extent, the mold 
into which it is poured is defensive in char- 
acter. Romau Catholic writers, at their 
head thé leading German Bishop Ketteler, 
of Mayence, have endeavored to prove that 
a return to Rome is the only cure for all the 
ills that the modern body, social and politic, 
is heir to. Uhlhorn quotes extensively 
from Roman Catholic sources, and this fea- 
ture of his work is in itself very valuable, 
The claims of his opponents of possessing 
the social panacea has at least the charm of 
novelty. In his refutation of these claims, 








Uhlhorn is calm, deliberate and convinc- 
ing. His are not the polemics of a par- 
tisan, but the arguments of a reasoner with 
asolid foundation. Warnack, well known 
asa leading missionary authority, discusses 
with much warmth and vigor the Roman- 
ism of the day, as it appearsin the light of 
its mission work, particularly in its hostil- 
ity to the missionary efforts of the Protest- 
antChurch. The value of his little work 
lies less in the discussion than in the col- 
lection of data from Roman Catholic 
sources, showing the theoretical and prac- 
tical attitude of that communion to the 
Protestant mission work. The citations 
are from authoritative sources and show 
that the Roman Catholic Church does not 
and, from its self-delusion o being the only 
saving Church, cannot acknowledge as 
legitimate and right any efforts of Protest- 
ants to evangelize aniong the heathens: 
As a result in practice, it is considered 
right and proper by them to undermine 
and destroy Protestant missions wherever 
it can be done with safety. Warnack, 
with documentary evidence enough to con- 
vince a doubting Thomas, holds up to pub- 
lic view the long catalog of sins of the 
Roman Catholic authorities in this regard. 
This work, too, is not the production of a 
blind partisan spirit, but a cry of warning 
against principJes and practices that, if 
consistently carried out, would wipe out 
the Protestant missions on the globe. 


Business. James Platt. F.S.S. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 75 cents.) This is the authorized 
American edition of a book which has passed 
through seventy-five editions in England, 
and is likely to prove as useful hereas it has 
been there. The keynote of the treatise is 
Franklin’s maxim: *‘ He who tries to per- 
suade the workman that he.can arrive at 
fortune otherwise than by industry and 
thrift, is a liat and a criminal.’’ The au- 
thor adhetes to what we should call the 
moral ground, and treats of habits in the 
aspirant for business success rather than of 
the technical details of busivess or the 
principles on which it is conducted. He 
complains bitterly of public education 
in England, and intimates, if we under- 
stand him, that business is getting out of 
English hands largely through the de- 
fault or defect of technical schools 
to train boys for business. He says 
that boys from the Continent are push- 
ing English boys out. This is probably true, 
but it is not the whole truth, and does 
not support the exact conclusion Mr. Platt 
draws from it against a broad educational 
system, and in favorof a more strictly tech- 
nical or industrial system based on the 
communication of knowledge rather than 
the training of the boy’s faculties. The 
Scotch boys have driven the English boys 
to the wall in London harder than the for- 
eign boys, and do so still, not because the 
Scotch schools are better than the English, 
and certainly not because they have more or 
better technical schools, but because Scotch 
blood and Scotch training give their boys a 
better start with more of the good stuff in 
them which makes men, and less of the bad 
stuff inthem which ruins men. As to the 
continental boys the case, different as it is 
in many points, is the same as concerns 
their training: their schooling bas been bet- 
ter, broader, less technical, one that devel- 
ops more power and better morale. Mr, 
Platt iscertainly right in what he aims at, 
and his book is one that can only do good; 
but we may doubt whether his theory of the 
best national education is equally sound. 
The merit of his book lies in its broad as- 
sertion that the world is made for men of 
good habits, good sense and good princi- 
ples. 


Voices of Children. W.H. Leib. (Ginn 
& Co., Boston. Price, 45 cts.) This is a 
little book of much value. The subject is 
important and treated on a sound method 
and with right conceptions both as to the 
difficulties to be encountered and how to 
correct them. The general basis of the 
manual is in harmony with “‘ Bell’s Visible 
Speech.”” The author holds that children 
learn by imitation to such an extent that, 
could they hear nothing but correct speech 
and pure articulation, they would grow up 
in no need of instruction. The forms im- 
pressed on the organs in childhood have so 
much to do with the later articulation, and 
it is so difficult taovercome in mature life 
the faults and habits to which the organs 
have developed their physical conformation, 
as to make a book of this kind one of as 
much difficulty as importance. The exam- 
ples of articulation which surround Amer- 
ican children are now as bad as they can 
be; and how to train away their unhappy 
and unmelodious influence is a problem on 
which few teachers can throw much light. 
A more than promising experiment has 
been made in the Boston public schools, 





and the manual to which we are now call- 
ing attention is another stepin the same 
right direction, Pure tone and correct, 
musical English articulation is the natural 
basis of it all. As a rule, thereis no refined 
articulation in the speech of Americans, It 
is grossly and disagreeably affected by na- 
sality, hard, shrill head tones and guttural 
qualities. These ure obvious to our own ears, 
and cultivated speakers make more or less 
intelligent effort against them. But deeper 
than these is a fundamentai vicious- 
ness in the elements of articulate speech, 
The vowels are not sounded as they should 
be, nor are the consonants. The touic 
rhythm of word, syllable and sentence is 
ragged. 


The History of the Roman Republic 
Abridgd from the History by Professor 
Mommsen. C. Bryans, Assist. Master in 
Dulwich College and F. J. R. Hendy, As- 
sist: Master in Fettes College. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $1.75.) This is a much 
needed work. The brief histories and 
school manuals we now have are either in- 
adequate or inanimate, if they are not too 
often both, and lack greatly the essential 
element of proportion or historical perspec- 
tive—the two rocks which have proved fatal 
to most abridgments, and to so many com- 
pendiums. We shall not affirm that the 
present editors have steered wholly clear of 
these dangers; but they have not run the ship 
into both of them at once. If they have 
been forced into lifeless details they have 
not allowed them to expand over the field 
and bewilder the student with the impres- 
sion that this is all there is of the history. 
Tho this is an abridgment, it is still 
Mommsen. In the critical points, where it 
could be done, his words have been quoted. 
For the rest the authors have avoided all 
attempt to reconstruct or to correct his ideas 
or his positions. In a few cases we observe 
footnotes which point out the criticisms 
made on him by such an author as Free- 
man or different opinions by such an au- 
thority in the same department as Ihne. 
So far as we have examined this abridg- 
ment it seems to retain the characteristic 
features of the origipval and to serve well 
the purpose for which such a book is re- 
quired. 

Essays on Sucred Subjects for General 
Readers. The Rev. William Russell, M.A, 
(William Blackwood & Sons. 8vo. pp. 546., 
Edinburgh and Loudon:) This is a series 
of unusually strong discussions of knotty 
but living theological poiuts carried on from 
a conservative and orthodox but thorough- 
ly intelligent point of view. The author 
has made himself master of the course of 
modern speculation from Hume and Spino- 
zadown. He isin the better sense of the 
word an intuitionalist, and argues from 
that ground with great vigor. The first 
paper on ‘‘ The Existence, Nature and Gov- 
erenment of God,’’ is as clear, concise and 
well supported a review of the whole course 
of modern discussion from the standpoint of 
the orthodox Scotch school as a general 
reader could ask for. It will give him an 
intelligent view of the whole position. The 
other papers embracein their circle most 
of the burning questions which have been 
in issue between faith and unbelief, such as 
“The Evolution Hypothesis,’”’ ‘* Material- 
ism,’ “‘ The Mosaic and Heathen Cosmog- 
ovies,”’ “‘ The Agreement of the Scriptural 
and Scientific Cosmogonies,’’ *‘ The Fall,” 
etc. The author’s position in these papers 
is that of intelligent conservatism. He ar- 
gues with moderation, courtesy and fair- 
ness. He does not chase illusions, does not 
mistake the point, and very rarely fails to 
apprehend the meaning of facts or the 
value of an argument. 


Inductive Language Lessons. Elementa- 
ry Grammar and Composition with a New, 
Simple and Effective System of Diagram- 
ing. Harris R. Greene, A. M. (A. Lovell & 
Co.) Introductory Lessons in English 
Grammar for use in Lower Grammar 
Classes. Wm. H. Maxwell, M.A., Ph.D., 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Brooklyn. (A.S. Barnes & Co.) Both of 
these manuals come to us from Brooklyn 
teachers. The latter is the more elementa- 
ry, but takes a course quite its own ona 
number of points, such, for example, as the 
repudiation of the Potential mood and the 
treatment of participles as verbal adjec- 
tives. In such a phrase as a smoking 
chimney there might be something said for 
this definition, but we fail to discover 
the quality of the adjective in such phrases 
as smoking a pipe or hearing a noise. Apart 
from some such novelties of definition the 
book takes a safe course and will be found 
useful. The manual named first above, 
by Mr.Greene, is for more advanced scholars, 
and so far as we discover attempts no novel- 
tiesin grammar. It is a thorough course 
in analysis and synthesis and particularly 
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effective assuch. For teachers whobelieve 
in diagraming, as a method, this manual 
presents a system which appears to be at 
once simple and sufficient to express all 
therelations and modifications of the sen- 
tence without confusion and without 
transposition of the words as written on 
the blackboard. 


The Book of Latter-Day Ballads, 1858- 
1888. Selected and arrauged by Henry F. 
Randolph. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co, $1.25.) 
This is a delightful collection of English 
and American ballads, arranged in chrono- 
logical order, one ballad to each author, 
beginning with William Morris’s ‘ Hay- 
stack in the Floods,” and running on 
through thirty years of ballad singers to 
‘Before the Party,’’ by A. C. Gordon. We 
say thirty years of ballad singers, for tho 
Mr. Randoiph has given us a succession of 
singers the plan of his collection did not 
permit him to print all their songs, not even 
all of the best of them, and besides he has 
been compelled to omit many American 
ballad writers and unable to introduce 
others by their best examples. The ballads 
are arranged in chronological order tho the 
date is frequentdy omitted and the rule of 
dating only from the first appearance in 
book form makes some confusion and is 
not adhered to. Lowell’s ‘The Courtin’,’’ for 
example, after a careerin the newspapers 
was published in ‘‘ The Biglow Papers” in 
1848. The book is rather a collection. of 
charming examples than one of recent bal- 
lads or balladists, and is intended to show 
how rich a development the English ballad 
has received during the last thirty years. 
As such it is refreshing and delightful. 


The High School German Grammar. W. 
H. Van der Smissen, M.A., Lecturer on 
German, University College, Toronto, and 
W. H. Fraser, B.A., Lecturer on Italian and 
Spanish in the same. (D. Appleton & 
Co., $1.50.) This grammar is thoroughly 
and intelligently made and will bear exam- 
ination. The authors have availed them- 
selves of the excellent grammars of Whit- 
ney, Brandt and others which have preceded 
theirs. While their work is strictly pro- 
gressive in method, it is arranged to give a 
systematic treatment of the grammar of 
the language, and contains exercises in 
composition and vocabularies.- A Com- 
plete Graded Course in English Grammar 
and Composition. Benjamin Y. Conklin, 
Principal of Grammar School No. 3, Brook- 
lyn. (D. Appleton & Co. Price 75 cents.) 
This is a manual which has grown up in 
practice, and is arranged with reference to 
the needs of the schoolroom. It opens with 
about sixty pages of very simple theoretic 
instruction, and advances into the analytic 
and synthetic exhibition of the more com- 
plete forms of the language. The work 
seems to be simply and compactly done so 
as to avoid repetition, and arranged in a 
natural and convenient order. 


People and Countries Visited ina Wind- 
ing Journey Around the World. O. W. 
Wight, A.M., M.D. (Houghton, Miffin & 
Co. $2.00.) The author of this volume has 
been a man of letters from his youth, and a 
close observer cf the higher thought and 
the larger politics of the world. His wide 
observations have grown into a body ot 
opinions comprehending the whole globe 
andits affairs in its circumference. The 
journey of observation described in this 
volume is not at all that of a young man in 
the plastic period at the opening of life, nor 
that of an indifferent observer, but that ofa 
matured philosopher who brings the whole 
worldits history, its civilization, its politics 
and its sociology to the test of his observa- 
tion. The object of the author seems to be 
te make asummary exhibition in one vol- 
ume of what has been done the world over 
in this present century. He writes with a 
facile and an attractive pen, and charges 
his pages with an extraordinary amount of 
description and opinion without crowding 
his sentences or impairing the gracefulness 
of his style. The book is too encyclopedic 
in its plan and contents to be reviewed in a 
column, we shal! therefore leave it to our 
readers for their personal examination and 
enjoyment. 

God, Knowable and Known. Maurice 
Ronayne, S.J. (Benziger Brothers. $1.25.) 
With the exception of an occasional lapse 
now and then, as, for example, the mis- 
quotation of the maxim, In necessariis 
unitas; in dubiis libertas; in omnibus 
charitas, and the attributing of it to Au- 
gustine and the too narrow interpretation 
of Kant, this is an acute and powerful 
book. It is written on a broad and free 
basis which does not derive its cogency from 
the assumption of the authority of the 
Church of Rome to whose communion the 
author belongs. The aim of the author is 
both destructive and eonstructive. With 














the former purpose in view he attacks 
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scientific materialism, both on the ground 
ofits philosophical assumptions and on the 
ground of its facts. With the second pur- 
pose in view he builds up for Christian the- 
ism and Christian morals a solid ground of 
conviction, resting on the necessary assump- 
tions of the mind. The book is in the form 
of a dialogue which has this advantage 
over the essay plan that objections come in 
the moment the argument suggests them 
or their force is felt, and not until they are 
disposed of can the argument go en. 


Systems of Education. John Gill. (D. C. 
Heath & Co.) The fourteenth edition of 
this very serviceable critical history of the 
prineiples, methods, organization and mor- 
al discipline suggested bythe most influ- 
ential modern teachers was published in 
1876. For popular use and toserve the pur- 
pose of a gencral survey of the common 
school education, particularly in its ele- 
mentary stages, it has not been surpassed. 
It dces not touch except incidentally on 
the modern psychological theory and in- 
sists very strongly on the principle that 
teaching must be religious in order to be 
movyal—a principle which has an important 
bearing on the moderu tendency toward 
the entire secularity of common-school 
education. Foot-Prints of Travel. 
Maturin M. Baliou. (Ginn & Company, 
Boston. $1.10). We take this to be an edu 
cational book designed to furnish boys and 
girls with attractive and instructive read- 
ing, within the compass of a moderate- 
sized volume. It is for the most part com- 
piled by the editor from his own previous 
books of travel, tho it contains in addition 
a considerable amount of new material. It 
is compact, rapid and sketchy, but written 
in a good and spirited style. 





Jerusalem the City of David and Sala- 
din. Walter Besant and E. H. Palmer, 
late Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic in 
the University of Cambridge. (Scribner & 
Welford. 12mo, pp. 525) This is a new and 
revised edition of a book published nineteen 
years ago by Walter Besant, the now sur- 
viving editor, and by the lamented Arabic 
scholar, Prof. E.H. Palmer The changes 
made in the first edition are comparatively 
few, being limited for the most part to the 
omission of a chapter on Jerusalem of the 
present day; which, having been written 
nearly twenty years ago, is, of course, out- 
grown by the recent changes of the city. 
The book remains, in its present form, one 
of the most readable, intelligent and pic- 
turesque of all works on Jerusalem. Both 
of the writers possess the double merit of 
accurate knowledge and charm of English 
styie. 


Home Life in Florida. Helen Har- 
court. (John P. Morton & Co, Louisville, 
Ky. $1.50.) We have learned from the au- 
thor of this book all that we can learn or 
desire to know about *‘ Florida Fruits” and 
**How to raise them.” Her pictures are 
alluring and have a disquieting effect on 
Northern people. The present volume re- 
peats the old song, ‘‘ “ome to Florida and 
live; see Florida and be happy.’’ The au- 
thor gives all the statistics—the cost, the 
modus operandi, and the full detailed de- 
scription of domestic life in a country 
where Nature may be assumed to be the 
principal agent in the production of com- 
fort. The little humau agency there is 
required is carefully described as to its na- 
ture, its cost and its umount, by the author 
of this manual, which happily combines 
the highest amount of practical statistic 
with the highest amount of enthusiasm. 


Aalesund to Tetuan: A Journey. 
Charles R. Corning. (Cupples & Hurd: 
Boston. $%2.00.) This volume does not begin 
at Aalesund, but at Portsmouth in Eng- 
land. It does not end at Tetuan, but at 
Southampton in England again. It does, 
however, cover a large part of the continent 
between the North Cape and Morocco with 
the attractive illumination of a well-writ- 
ten volume. It is not a traveler’s Guide, 
nor a compilation of such bits of history, 
art or literature as a traveler might get to- 
gether in his swift flight through ; nor is it 
the journey of the scientific observer in any 
of his multifarious forms. Mr. Corning 
writes simply as a traveler, and that is the 
charm of his book. His readers can look 
through his eyes and see what he saw. share 
with him his experiences, and do it all with 
a conductor of great intelligence, refine- 
ment and enterprise. 


John Bachman, D.D., LL.D., Ph.D 
(Walker, Evans & Cogswell Co., Charles- 
ton, S.C.) This volumeis a tribute of love 
and yenuine respect for the venerated pas- 
tor of the St. John’s Lutheran Church, 
Charleston, & C. Dr. Bachman entered 
upon his charge when the citizens were 
hrowing up fortifications against the Brit- 





ish in the War of 1812. He was chosen by 
his fellow-citizens to make the opening 
prayer atthe Convention which passed the 
ordinance of secession. His own personal 
sympathies were against slavery, but the 
gentleness of his pature and his affectionate 
interest in those who stood nearest carried 
him with his neighbors into the frenzy of 
the war. Edmund Ruffin, who fired the 
first shot of the war, was his friend. The 
memorial is interesting in itself and will 
be doubly so tothose who enjoyed the rich 
and genial ministry of Dr. Bachman. 


Sketches froma Tour Thiough Holland 
and Germany. J. P. Mahaffy and J. E. 
Rogers. (Macmillan & Co, 1889. $3.00) 
This delightful volume is the joint product 
of the two authors who must have united to 
leave dullness behind them when they set 
out and agreed to write only in a gale of 
good spirits or at least on the full tide of 
humor. It reflects will graceful literary and 
learned allusion, historical, philosopbical, 
and artistic—the rich and varied by play of 
such a full and brilliant man as the distin- 
guished Dublin Professor. The route lies 
for the most part among the maritime 
towns of Holland and Germasy, tho it takes 
the reader on some breezy excursions 
among the old imperial cities of Germany. 
The illustrations are numerous and as 
spirited as the text, and the book is gotten 
up very handsomely. 


Carlotta Perry’s Poems. (Belford, 
Clarke & Co.) Many a better poet might 
envy the author of this collection the gift 
which makes her verses interesting. Her 
style is entirely natural, possesses a certain 
archness which is very attractive and 
through them all the human interest is 
deep and the diction poetic. A good example 
is ‘“‘ Noblesse Oblige:”’ 

“Tf lam weak and you are strong 
Why then, why then 
To you the braver deeds belong! 
And soagain, 
If you have gifts and I bave none, 
If I have shade and you have sun. 
°Tis yours with truer grace to live, 
Thar I who giftless, sunless, stand 
Witt barren life and hand.” 
**My Decision ”’ and “ Fisherman John and 
Fisherman Jack” are poems that will be 
read and give pleasure. 


Sunday-School Stories on the Golden 
Texts of the International Lessons of 1889° 
Edward E. Hale. (Roberts Brothers. $1.00.) 
Eight of the twenty-six stories which com- 
pose this volume are from the pen of Mr. 
Hale. The others have been written under 
his supervision by his children, his sisters 
and Mrs Bernard Whitman. We are left 
to guess as we may who did which. The 
stories are, as a whole, bright and effective, 
tho they are not of equal merit. We should 
be slow to pronounce them or, indeed, any- 
thing of the kind, up to the high standard 
of **The Gentle Heart’”’; but they are all 
good. _They all select and give emphasis to 
some one leading point in the Sunday-school 
lesson for the week. They are attractive 
and furnish an excellent incidental aid for 
sustaining interest in the Sunday-school 
work and making it effective. 


Harper’s New School Readers. (Harper & 
Brothers.) This series is published in four 
numbers, beginning with a ‘First Reader,” 
and continuing to the highest grade in the 
‘Fourth Reader.’’ With the exception of 
the primary “ First Reader,’’ which is pre- 
pared under the direction of Prof. O. T. 
Bright, Superintendent of Schools, Engle- 
wood, Illinois, the series has been edited 
and prepared for the press by James Bald- 
win. Ph.D. Valuable assistance has been 
rendered through the entire series by Pro- 
fessor Bright, Samuel McCutchen, A.M., 
of Philadelphia, and other teachers. 
The series is formed on a practical basis, 
and intended to meet the requirements of 
the school-room. New words are intro- 
duced as rapidly as they can be assimilated 
in the reading lessons, and worked over 
again and againas much as possible in the 
lessons. The selections are modern. The 
books are gotten up in excellent type and 
form. Pictures are used sparingly in the 
higher numbers. They should be ba:ished 
wholly from the Third and Fourth Readers. 
We would allow them only inthe Primary. 


Our English. Adams Sherman Hill, 
Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Ora- 
tory, Harvard University. (Harper & 
Brothers. %1.00) This is a good book with 
a good purpose. The author is sharp with 
journalists and novelists and does not spare 
the pulpit. He finds game enough for his 
practice in the contortionist style which has 
now spread through so much of the popular 
literature of this country and Eugland. 
There is a certain exuberant vigor in slang 
which may (tho it also may not) come from 
the irrepressible life of the times. Itis not 





classic, but itis genuine. There is life and 
nature in it, and it is a wholly different 
thing from the abnormal, sensational and 
degrading use of the language satirized 
with pitiless wit in this volume. We hope 
Our English wil) have a wide and close 
reading. 


Hieroglyphic Bible. (Scribner & Wel- 
ford.) This curious reminiscence of the 
past is the reproduction of a once familiar 
primer which was intended to serve as a 
kind of Bible rebus in which certain por- 
tions of a considerable series of Scripture 
verses from Genesis to Revelation were rep 
resented by enigmatical pictures, all mak- 
ing a rebus which was to be guessed out by 
the young reader. The present edition isa 
careful reprint of that of 1819 which is sup- 
posed to represent a much older original. 
The Thumb Bible (A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co.) is a similar reproduction of an 
age when books were few and dear. - Itis a 
little lump of a book as big as your thumb, 
with the substance of each Bible book in 
succession condensed into a pfegnant 
rhyme. It is very curious. 


Portfolio Papers. Philip Gilbert Hamer- 
ton. (Roberts Brothers, Boston. #2.00.) 
This titleis happily contrived to cover a col- 
lection of short biographies and essays in 
old numbers of the English periodical of 
the same name which Mr. Hamerton’s pub- 
lishers desire to collect and make into a vol- 
ume. They are collected into four parts, 
of which the first is composed of Notices of 
Artists, the second Notes on A‘sthetics, the 
third Essays, and the fourth Conversations 
on the illustration of books which draw 
the lines definitely and sbould prove of 
great use in this much practiced and popu- 
lar art. Mr. Hamerton in the preface takes 
the public somewhat into bis confidence as 
editor of the Portfolio and imparts some 
interesting facts as to the success and man- 
agement of that publication. 


Es0p’s Fables. The Rev. Thomas James, 
M.A. Illustrated by John Tenniel. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.) This is the latest 
publication in the ‘Knickerbocker Nugget”’ 
Series and contains an elaborate critical 
introduction by the editor. Tenniel’s illus- 
trations, more than a hundred in number, 
are excellent. Lessing. Ausgewithite 
Prosa und Briefe. Horatio Stevens White. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 31.00.) This is an 
edition of selections in prose and poetry 
from Lessing, edited with notes by the 
Professor of German Language and Litera- 
ture in Cornell. They are selected with the 
view of presenting an adequate conception 
of Lessing’s many-sided activity, while the 
letters give asummary glimpse of his career 
as well as of hisclaim to be the pioneer of 
modern criticism in art and literature and 
to some extent in theology. 


The Popes and the Hohenstaufen. Ugo 
Balzani.——-A History of the University 
of Cambridge. J. Bass Mullinger, M.A., 
Lecturer at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
England. The English Church in the 
Middle Ages. William Hunt. The three 
volumes named above are all published by 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co. Price, 80 cents. 
They are the latest numbers that have ap- 
peared in the admirable ‘‘ Epochs of Church 
History’? Series to which we have cften 
called attention and which is under the ed- 
itorial direction of Prof. Mandell Creigh- 
ton. Like the other numbers we have no- 
ticed these are brief, meaty, critical and up 
to the latest knowledge. Excellent works 
done in the best manner, with the utmost 
definiteness and fullness which is consistent 
with the idea of a popular and condensed 
series. 











Proceedings of the National Confcrence 
of Charities and Correction. Isabel C. 
Barrows. (Gev. H. Ellis, Boston.) In 
this handsome octavo we find full reports 
of the proceedings of the fifteenth annual 
session of this useful and public-spirited 
association held at Buffalo in July last. 
The volume contains the papers prepared 
for the Conference and read as well as the 
reports from the states, and on special top- 
ics. The Conference was in session a week, 
the matters which came before it were of 
great interest and discussed by persons of 
experience and knowledge. Among the 
topics we note “ Provision for the Insane,” 
also for the ‘‘Feeble-minded and Blind,” 
“Organization of Charities,” “‘ Out-of-door 
Relief,” ‘‘Care of Dependent Children,” and 
many other topics of hardly less interest. 


Laudes Domini for the Sunday-sehool. 
Chas. S. Robinson, D.D. (The Century Co. 
Price, 35 cents.) This is the Sunday-school 
editioa of the larger hymnal of the same 
name. It is much more than a mere reduc- 
tion in size. Other bymns and tunes are 
introduced and the needs of the Sunday- 
school are heldin view. It is, however; on 
much the same plan as the ‘Laudes 

















Domini,” and edited on the same musical 
and hymnological theory. The ideal Sunday- 
school book is yet to be written, but this 
compilation tho it does not contain all that 
we think should be in it and does contain 
some which we think should be out of it, is 
as near the mark as any, an immense gain 
on much we have had, and perhaps as good 
as anything we are at likely to have. 


Life of Viscount Bolingbroke. Arthur 
Hassall, M.A. (J. B. Lippiacott Company. 
“Statesman Series.” 75eents.) Carefully 
studied and written as this volume is it is 
not entirely above the special pleading 
which we have had frequent occasion to 
note as the temptation which besets such 
biographies. The authoris too much under 
the magic of Boliugbroke’s personal presence 
to hold him to the responsibility of his ca- 
reer nor to fix on him the judgment of his- 
tory. There is always a certain interest in 
reading the work of an admiring biogra- 
pher. Enthusiasm lends vivacity to his 
style, keeps the reader himself awake, and 
creates anew around him a world which in 
other books moves by, if it moves at all, in 
adull procession of ghosts. 


The English Restoration and Louis 
XIV. Osmund Airy. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $100.) This is the latest number in 
the ‘“‘Epochs of Modern History” Series, 
and is in all respects well done. It is brief 
without being rendered dull by the omis- 
sion of the dramatic elements of the histo- 
ry, nor of those which are required to con- 
nect and carry forward the sequence of 
events. The diplomacy and politics of Eu- 
rope at this period were so intermixed that 
the author found bis work spreading over 
the entire area of European politics. The 
history is limited to political and military 
movements.and only introduces the general 
civilization of the people and of the times 
incidentally. 


The Ptlgrim’s Serip; or, Wit and Wis- 
dom of George Meredith, is an excellent 
collection of those brief extracts and aph- 
orisms, so frequently of profound force and 
most trenchant edge in which the author 
of ‘‘ Richard Feverel”’ and its fellow-nov- 
els so frequently conveys a fancy, a theory, 
atruth. Meredith’s apothegms are innu- 
merable. This well-assorted selection will 
give the thoughtful reader no slight ac- 
quaintance with his insight into the prob- 
lems of life and his terse expression of them. 
It is a valuable book. If any contemporary 
mind deserves such a specially illustrative 
volume it is George Meredith. (Boston: 
Roberts Bros.) 


Dictionary of National Biography. Les- 
lie Stephen. Vol. XVII, Edward-Erskine. 
(Macmillan & Co. $3.75.) This great work, 
which is coming from the press at the rate 
of four or five volumes a year, has now 
advanced as far down the alphabet as the 
name Erskine. The notable articles in the 
volume are those on the five royal Edwards 
of England and on Queen Elizabeth, that 
on those of the Erskine name, who are 
many, and John Scotus Erigena. The list 
of writers in this seventeenth volume in- 
cludes seventy names, and is one that 
readily explains the high expectations the 
work has excited as a whole. 


Progressive Housekeeping. Catherine 
Owen. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00.) 
This is not a cook-book, tho it contains 
some useful recipes ; nor is it a book on the 
theory or ethics of honsekeeping. It aims 
at definite directions and covers the ground 
with systematic treatment. Catherine 
Owen has already published a good deal on 
ecenomy in the household. In this volume 
she goes tothe root of the matter and shows, 
to use the phrase employed in her sub title, 
the difference between ‘‘keeping house 
without knowing how, and knowing how 
to keep house well.” 


The Stock Exchanges of London, Paris 
and New York. George Rutledge Gib- 
son. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 3100.) This 
is not so much a manuat for brokers cor 
bankers as for outsiders. It contains de- 
scriptive illustrations of the interior and 
exterior of the buildings and comparative 
accounts of the methods of doing business 
and the brokers’ terms in each. It is hand- 
somely manufactured and gives the ordi- 
nary reader an intelligent and intelligible 
glimpse at the transactions of those great 
temples of finance. 


The Pocket Gazetteer of the World. J. 
G. Bartholomew, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S.. etc. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00.) This conven- 
ient example of condensed knowledge con- 
tains about 35,000 geographical names, with 
a brief line of the most important geograph- 
ical statistics attached. Pains have been 
taken to have the spelling right and the 
compendious little gazetteer has an appen- 
dix of areas, population, navies, etc., with 
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nine maps or charts of climate, winds, rain- 
fall, ocean streams, course of commerce, 
density of population, etc. 


..“‘ Jonathan and His Continent,” by 
Max O’Rell and Jack Allyn, is the weak- 
est of those criticisms on national life and 
character attributable to the first-named 
writer. Attention is drawn to some traits 
of our people and our society that are en- 
tertainipg and accurately hit off; but the 
book is largely padded with exaggeration 
and broad caricature, and constant re- 
course to stale newspaper facetiaw, set 
down more or less as in sober earnest. Mr. 
Max O’Rell appears to have written him- 
self out. (New York: Cassell & Co., limited.) 


Favorite Authors for Little Folks. Mrs. 
Frances A. Humphry. (The Interstate 
Publishing Co., Chicago and Boston. 40 
cents.) Thisisa primary glimpse of Amer- 
ican literature through a series of very ele- 
mentary biographic notices. They are 
made up in an anecdotal, breezy style, and 
are intended to be the most elementary or 
youngest in a series of three books “‘About 
Anthors.’’ The second, *‘ English Authors 
for Young Folks,” and the third, ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Authors for Young Folks,” by Amanda 
B. Harris, are intended for older boys and 
girls. 


Ancient Spanish Ballads Historical 
and Remantie. Translated and annotated 
by J. G. Lockhart. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50.) This is the latest of the ‘“ Knicker- 
bocker Nuggets’”’ and is reprinted in the 
style and taste which distinguishes the 
other numbers of the series from the revised 
edition of 1841 with ornamental headpieces 
and illustrations by William Allen, David 
Roberts, William Simson, Henry Warren, 
C, E. Aubrey and William Harvey. 


+> 
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LITERARY NOTES. 








THE second general Convention of 
literary people of the West is to be held at 
Kansas City, February 6th, ‘‘ under the 
auspices of the’’ Western Authors’ and 
Artists’ Club. Interesting morning, after- 
noon and evening sessions are expected. 


.-Ticknor & Co.’s January list of nov- 
elties includes a fine new edition of Viollet- 
le-Duc’s indispensable ‘‘ Discourses on Ar. 
chitecture,’’ translated by Mr. Benjamin 
Bucknall, with a great number of superb 
illustrations, and in two volumes. 


..Messrs. Longmans,Green &Co. are about 
to publish in New York two new books of 
fiction. One is ““A Nine Men’s Morrice,”’ Sto- 
ries Collected and Recollected, by Mr. Wal- 
ter Herries Pollock, the editor of the Sat- 
urday Review. Most of these stories have 
a tinge of the supernatural. The otber 
book is “‘A Dangerous Catspaw,” by D. 
Christie Murray and his brother, Mr. Henry 
Murray. 


---.“‘Tempted of the Devil, Passages in 
the Life of a Kabbalist ” is the striking 
title of a book which will shortly be pub- 
lished by Cupples & Hurd, Boston, trans- 
lated from the German of August Becker 
by M. W. MacDowall, a novel described as 
possessing peculiar interest due to excit- 
ing explorations of the mystical theosophy 
into which the German masters so often 
loved to penetrate. 


--“‘Tf God should enable a broken old 
man to complete the work he had the hard- 
ihood to begin.’? SoCharles Reade referred 
in one of its first chapters to his studies of 
“Bible Characters,’’ which Harper;& Broth- 
ers publish in book form Janaury 25th. In 
this work the great English novelist 
brought all his powers of analysis to bear 
upon the characters of Nehemiah, Jonak, 
David and Paul. 


..-The first constitution or ‘‘Funda- 
mental Orders”’ of Connecticut, as the doc- 
ument was called, adopted at Hartford in 
1639, enjoys the distinction of being the first 
written permanent limitation on govern- 
mental power, known in history. The di- 
rectors of the Old South Studies in History 
and Politics have added the old paper to 
their new general series of Old South Leaf- 
lets, published by D. C. Heath & Co., of 
Boston. 


..“ Incidents of a Collector’s Rambles 
in Australia, New Zealand, and New Gui- 
nea,’’ by Sherman F. Denton, Artist to the 
United States Fish Commission, Washizug- 
ton, D. C., with ample illustrations by the 
author, now in press of Lee & Shepard, 
should be a work of interest and great in- 
trinsic worth. Mr. Denton had facilities in 
the countries through which he traveled, 
and made the most of his opportunities, re- 
cording here much valuable information. 





The illustrations are a prominent feature 
of the work. 


....Poet Lore, the new magazine devoted 
to (especially) Shakespeare, Browning and 
the comparative study of literature, has 
made its first ‘appearance, attractively 
dressed and elegantly printed, and with a 


-choice table of contents. The periodical will 


be condueted by Charlotte Porter, formerly 
editor of Shakespeariana, and Helen A. 
Clarke. The contributors announced in- 
clude authorities of the highest sort. It 
will appear on the fifteenth of eaeh month 
from the J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia. The same publishers, in connec- 
tion with A. & C. Black, of Edinburgh, 
have just completed their fine new Library 
Edition of the Waverley Novels. 


..-Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish, 
about March Ist, an important economic 
work, “ Profit Sharing between Employer 
and Employee: a Study in the Evolution of 
the WagesSystem,”’ by Nicholas P. Gilman 
(editor of the Literary World). It isthe 
first comprehensive work on industrial 
partnerships in our language. Written in 
a popular style, Mr. Gilmau’s work is com- 
mended as ‘‘ valuable from both the scien- 
tific and the practical points of view,” by 
Pres. F. A. Walker, Carroll D. Wright, R. 
T. Ely, and other high authorities. It will 
undoubtedly awaken wide interest as an in- 
structive and candid discussion of one prom- 
ising method for the solution of “labor 
difficulties.” 


.... The Tribune states that “so strong a 
feeling has been manifested in this country 
against the publication of a cheap pirated 
edition of Professor Bryce’s noble work on 
‘The American Commonwealth’ that it is 
hardly possible that avy publisher will un- 
dertake it. The Boston Advertiser says: 
‘Professor Bryce’s materials were gathered 
by the most patient, candid, and acute in- 
quiry in this country, and represent many 
years of labor on his part and that of his 
American assistants. He has made admir- 
able use of them in the preparation of a 
work universally recognized as a monument 
to our commonwealth and of the foremost 
importance to all students of our ipstitu- 
tions and people. For such a monograph 
the Nation eannot afford to show itself un- 
grateful. If a publisher attempts to put 
an edition of this work on the market to 
defraud the author and discredit the Na- 
tion his attempt should be pilloried as pe- 
culiarly disgraceful and the edition should 
be boycotted by honest book buyers.’”’ 


..In explanation of the origin of the 
reprinted “‘ Thumb Bible” lately issved by 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., the publish- 
ers state that the author of it, John Taylor 
(born in 1580, died in 1654), commonly 
called ‘‘the Water Poet,” after fulfilling 
his apprenticeship to a waterman, seems 
to have served in the fleet under the Earl 
of Essex and afterward took up the trades 
of a waterman and an excise collector. 
He was not really a poet, altho hecould 
string rhymes together with facility. At 
the approach of the Civil War, he retired to 
Oxford and was a publican. His sympa- 
thies were wholly with the Royalists, and 
when the town surrendered, he returned 
to London, and there kept a public 
house. Here he died. He published 
Verbum Sempereternum (an epitome 
of the Old Testament in verse), dedi- 
cated to Charles I; Salvator Mundi 
(an epitome of the New Testament in verse). 
These two were published in one volume 
in 1693, aud dedicated to the Duke of 
Gloucester, etc., under the title of Verbum 
Sempiternum, being an epitome of the 
Bible, termed from its size ‘‘The Thumb 
Bible,’ once or twice reprinted before now. 


...To the question of a very active busi- 
ness man who desired, nevertheless, to keep 
himself reasonably au cowrant with liter- 
ary matters of the day ‘‘ What American 
periodical had I best take to find a critical 
summary of current literature, as con- 
densed as possible ?’’ we answered ‘‘ Take 
The Critic.”” A review of the volumes of 
the periodical for the ninth year, just closed, 
confirms us in the opinion. The temporary 
and permanent value of the pages of re- 
view, discussion, extract and comment in 
The Critic for atwelvemonth is manifest 
more than ever on taking in titles and 
columns. Among the more notable articles 
contained in the two volumes, covering the 
year 1888, are essays from the pens of John 
Burroughs, E. C. Stedman, Dr. E. E. Hale, 
George P. Lathrop, W. J. Stillman, Prof. 
J. A. Harrison, Miss Anna L. Dawes and 
others of our brightest prose writers; while 
in the way of poetry the familiar names of 
Walt Whitman, Richard Watson Gilder, 
Clinton Scollard, Robert Burns Wilson, 





Edith M. Thomas and Helen Grey Cone 
will be found repeated in the indexes. Three 
of the “ Authors at Home” papers are in- 
cluded—‘John Hay in Wasbington,”’ 
“George H. Boker, in Philadelphia,” and 
‘Richard H. Stoddard, in New York.”’ The 
much-discussed symposium, suggested by 
Edmund Gosse’s reply to the inquiry: “Has 
America Produced a Poet ?”’ the biography 
of Irwin Russell, the quaivt, original essays 
of James Lape Allen and the charming 
causerie of Mme. de Lautreppe on the 
French writers, Daudet, Dumas and Ed- 
mond de Goncourt, help fill out the vol- 
umes, page by page. There is no more con- 
venient and comprehensive literary maga- 
zine than this well-edited and handsomely 
printed weekly guest from The Critic Pub- 
lishing Company. 


..Itis probable that. few English-speak- 
ing Americans are aware that the strictly 
orthodox Missouri Lutherans have under- 
taken a republication of Walsh’s edition of 
Luther’s Complete Works in 25 large quarto 
volumes, averaging about 2,000 pages each. 
Walsh’s edition is the most complete and 
will continue to be invaluable until super- 
seded by the new critical subscription edi- 
tion which is published at Weimar with the 
patronage of the King of Prussia, but may 
not be finished for mauy years; for only five 
volumes have appeared so far. No German 
publisher would have undertaken a repub- 
lication of Walsh; but such is the devotion 
of those Missouri Lutherans to their leader 
and sueh their liberality, that they have 
subscribers enough to cover the entire cost 
of publication. Each volume sells at $5. 
We have before us Vols. XXII and XVIII, 
the last ones published in 1887 and 1888. 
They are by no means mere reprints of 
Walsh, but very important improvements 
in the text as well as in paper and general 
outfit. Vol. XXII contains Luther’s Colio- 
uia or Table Talk (1,993 pages), thoroughly 
revised by Professor Hoppe, of Concordia 
College, on the ground of the Diary of Dr. 
Conrad Cordatus (1537), and the Diary of 
M. Anton Lauterbach (1538), recently pub- 
lished, the former by Wrauspelmeier, 1885, 
the latter by Seidemann, 1872. The editor 
has bestowed great labor on this revision 
and furnished the most complete and most 
critical collection of this most remarkable 
ofall table talks. The eighteenth volume 
(St. Louis, 1888, 2,013 pages), contains the 
doguatic and polemical Writings of Luther 
agaiust the Papists, among others his book 
against Erasmus on the Slavery of the 
human will ina new translation which is 
much more accurate than that of Justus 
Jonas. Itis a serious inconvenience that 
the separate volumes have no alphabetical 





indexes, so that readers have to wait for the 
completion of the edition for those useful 
and well-nigh indispensable aids. 
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THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


Wehave a limited number of copies of * THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of * The First Reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.” The book gives a most ex- 
cellent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoln. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written 
as sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture 
** The First Reading of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion,” and gives sketches of the different persons rep- 
resented in that picture; an‘account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it and of the painter 
who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been for “ THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will furaish it post-paid at 5@c, until the supply is 
exhausted. 








The book—* THE PICTURE AND THE MEN”—is 
retailed at 50c, We will furnish it post-paid for 
35c. Early orders arerequested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
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Soliciting from our old patrons 
and from the public generally a 
continuance of past favors, 

We remain, respectfully, 
ANDREWS M’F’G CO. 
New York, Feb. Ist, 1889. 
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THE EIGHT-HOUR THEORY. 


THE gentlemen who compose the 
American Federation of Labor, propose 
to take for their watchword ‘Eight 
Hours” in each day for work. They in- 
tend to sound this idea all along the line 
among workingmen, and _ substitute 
everywhere eight hours instead of ten, as 
the measure in time for a day’s work. 

We very much doubt whether this so- 
called reform movement can be made a 
success by any amount of agitation, and 
are entirely clear that, if it were success- 
ful, it would not better the condition of 
wage-earners, Eight hours instead of 
ten, as a duy’s work, means less labor in 
a day by two hours; and this means less 
production in a day, and of course less 
value produced. This lessened produc- 
tion and value in the end mean less 
wages paid to the laborer, and that, too, 
with the inevitableness of fate. Employ- 
ers cannot afford to pay, and will not 
pay, the ten-hour rate of wages for eight 
hours of labor. If the amount of labor 
is reduced by two hours, then the rate of 
wages must be reduced. This is the sure 
result under a natural law which no com- 
bination among wage-earners can perma- 
nently defeat. 

Would this bea benefit to working- 
men? Clearly not. On the contrary, it 
would lessen their capacity to buy for 
themselves and their families the com- 
forts of life. They would have to eat less 
and spend less for clothing, and live in 
poorer houses. Let the case be fairly 
stated to workingmen; let them fully un- 
derstand the matter; let these ‘* Feder- 
ation ” reformers shout ‘‘ Eight hours’ pay 
for eight hours’ work”; and we predict 
that they will not make many converts to 
their creed. The phrase ‘‘ Eight hours’ 
work ” may have a plausible sound to 
some ears, if we stop with it; but when 
we supplement it by the phrase “ Eight 
hours’ pay,” and thus tell the whole truth, 
the matter looks very differently, and 
sounds very differently, even. to the dull- 
est ear. We advise workingmen ‘to look 
before they leap. 

Moreover, what is to prevent employ- 


‘ers from hiring men by the bour ata 


stipulated price for each hour’s work, and 
thus paying them more or less, accord- 
ing to the number of hours they work? 
Nothing in the world. This is already 
done in many employments; and if eight 
hours for a day’s work were to become 
the general rule, the practice of employ- 
ment by the hour would become equally 
general, and thus the eight-hour farce 
would be exploded. 

The simple truth is that the ten-hour 
system, leaving fourteen hours in each 
day of release from work, is not, for well 
men who are in a condition to work, an 
excessive tax upon their physical energies. 
It gives them ample time for rest and re- 
cuperation, and also for mental and mor- 
al improvement, provided they are dis- 
posedso touse it. Wedo not believe that 
anything in the way of real benefit would 
be gained by changing the time from ten 
to eight hours. an do believe that much 
harm would result from such a change, 
and to no class more than to working- 
men themselves. 
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TRUSTS AND BOYCOTTS. 





It is a noticeable fact that Judge Bar- 
rett, of this city, who has just rendered 
the first decision against ‘‘ Trusts,” and 
so-called ‘‘Trust Deeds,” is the same 
judge who for the first time construed the 
law in regard to ‘‘ Boycotts.” His decis- 
ion in respect to ‘* Boycotts” struck the 
key-note on this subject, and, in its prin- 
ciples, was followed and sustained by 
similar decisions in this and other states. 
He declared these ‘‘ Boycotts” to be 
criminal conspiracies and punishable 
under the principles of the common law. 
His argument in reference to ‘‘ Trusts” 
and ‘‘ Trust Deeds,” tho the question be- 
fore him was not specifically one of crim- 
inal law, rests on precisely the same 
principles that he so clearly stated in 
regard to ‘‘ Boycotts,” 

The latter are combinations of men to 





actin a way contrary to a sound public 
policy in respect to the rights of individ- 
uals and the general interests of the peo- 
ple. ‘ Trusts,” with the invention of 
‘*Trust Deeds” as the machinery for 
action, on the part of corporations for the 
purpose of gaining the end sought, tho 
different from ‘‘ Boycotts” in their meth- 
ods of action, are combinations of these 
corporations to establish monopolies, to 
regulate production, and control prices, 
in their own interests and against the 
general interests of the people, and hence 
they are unlawful. 

This is the doctrine of Judge Barrett; 
and he is clearly right both as to the facts 
and the well-settled principles of the 
common law applicable to the facts. The 
parties who do positive acts in further- 
ance of this purpose, as it seems tous, are 
indictable at common law. They are 
offenders against society, and ought to be 
punished as such, and that, too, as really 
asif they were ‘* Boycotters” in the tech- 
nical sense. This result necessarily fol- 
lows from the ruling of Judge Barrett in 
the ‘‘ Sugar Trust” case. 


THE SENATE'S TARIFF BILL. 


THE Senate, last week, passed, by a 
strictly party vote, the Tariff Bill reported 
by the Senate Finance Committee, after 
various amendments improving the bill. 
Thirty-two Republicans voted for it, and 
thirty Democrats voted against it. The bill 
is, therefore, strictly a Republican meas- 
ure, having for its object a reduction of 
the amount of revenue annually collect- 
ed by the Government, without sacrific- 
ing the great principle of protection in- 
dorsed by the people at the last Presiden- 
tial election, and without any compro- 
mise between the two parties on this 
subject. 

We do not suppose that there is the 
slightest prospect that the present House 
of Representatives will adopt this bill, or 
that it will be so modified by a conference 
committee of the two Houses that both 
will agree to accept it and send it to the 
President for his signature. The upshot 
will be that nothing in the way of tariff 
revision will be done by the present Con- 
gress. 

This will hand the whole question over 
to the next Congress, in which Republi- 
cans will have control of all branches of 
the Government, and perhaps will be one 
of the considerations that President Har- 
rison will take into the account in decid- 
ing whether he will call an extra session 
of Congress or not. Whether such a ses- 
sion be called or not, the responsibility 
of revising the tariff and lessening the 
revenue will devolve on the Republican 
Party. This responsibility is in the right 
hands, and, as we believe, will be met in 
a way to give general satisfaction to the 
majority of the American people. The 
Republican Party, when in power, has 
repeatedly revised our tariff laws and 
made them better, and it can do soagain. 


THE TRADE SITUATION. 


GENERAL business exhibits very slight 
changes. In many departments quiet 
continues to prevail, trade being retarded 
by the unseasonable mildness of the 
weather. Business men naturally expect 
a certain amount of cold weather at this 
season, the absence of which upsets all 
such calculations and produces corre- 
sponding disappointment. Still, if clear- 
ing-house returns and railroad traffic re- 
ports are any criterion, the present vol- 
ume of business is on a liberal scale; and, 
while there is an absence of rush, there is 
instead a steady movement of goods into 
consumption, which is certainly more 
wholesome than anything flavoring of a 
**boom.” Reports from the interior re- 
flect some disappointment at present qui- 
etness, but show that business is in 








sound condition and the outlook 
such as will justify reasonable - ex- 
pectations regarding spring trade. 


The agricultural sections are certainly 
more prosperous than a year ago; the de- 
ficiency in yield of wheat being more 
than compensated by the increase in price, 
while the falling off in the cotton crop 
has been more than made good by the 
enormous corn crop. Careful authorities 





estimate that in these three crops alone 
the farmers are $100,000,000 better off 
than a year ago. Easy money and the ab- 
sence <f any great elements of immediate 
uncertainty, such as the tariff issue, the 
election, etc.. are also favorable to a re- 
vival in business lateron. The industrial 
situation is fairly satisfactory; the only 
complaints coming from the iron, coal, 

and a few kindred industries, which were 
unduly stimulated by the excessive rail- 
road construction of the last two years. 
Dry goods have displayed fair activity. 

particularly seasonable cotton fabrics, but 
groceries are quiet, breadstuffs and pro- 
visions showing a further decline in 
prices. Cotton and metals were lower, 
while wool remained firm. 


+> 
ie 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


ATCHISON has been the ‘absorbing fea- 
ture on the New York Stock Exchange 
during the past week, having risen with- 
in a very short period from the bottom 
to the top of the list in point of activity. 
Interest in this stock has been intensified 
by the many unfavorable rumors in circu- 
lation since passing the dividend; and by 
expectations concerning the statement 
presented at the beginning of the current 
week, This statement was a decidedly 
unfavorable one showing that the com- 
pany’s auxiliaries had failed to earn their 
fixed charges by about $8,000,000. Of 
this sum they have made good from their 
own resources about $1,800,000, and the 
remainder was advanced by the Atchison 
company. The company bas a ficating 
debt of $5,185,891, and net earnings for 
eleven months of only $1,066 000, which, 
after paying dividends up to Novem- 
ber 30th, would leave a deficit for that 
period of $1,558,999. This is not at all an 
encouraging exhibit for stockholders, and 
shows the result of rate wars and exces- 


sive construction in a very unmistakable 
light. Publication of these details had 
com paratively little effect, the results 
having been already amply discounted. 

For a_ period Missouri Pacific and 
other Southwestern shares were de- 
pressed by the declire in Atchison; 

but the bears showed no disposition 
to renew active demonstration as, 
in spite of unfavorable news and the 
reduction of Illinois Central dividend 
from a7 per cent. to a 5 percent., the 
market has been well sustained. Duliness 
prevailed, but there was an undertone of 
firmness, good buving being observable in 
some quarters while for the better class 
of railroad bonds there has been an excel- 
lent demand. This is perhaps because 
the unfavorable developments now com- 
ing out are the result of influences which 
have been already anticipated. Much 
confidence is based upon the final out- 
come of the Morgan railway agreement, 
especially as the advance in rates which 
went into effect January ist as a result of 
these conferences is already having a 
marked effect upon earnings. The in- 
creases have been continued since that 
date, and in the third week of January 
the twenty-six roads reporting showed a 
gain of over 20 per cent, in gross earn- 
ings. The coal stocks, particularly Dela- 
ware and Hudson, have been strong in 
spite of the reduced output of iron and 
the mild weather, which materially 
checks the consumption of coal. 


THE MONEY MARKET, 


The loan market continues amply sup- 
plied with funds, the demand being limited 
and the supply being daily increased by 
a liberal influx of currency from the inte- 
rior. Treasury disbursements are also in 
favor of the banks so that the weekly 
bank statement naturally showed a fur- 
ther important gain in surplus reserve 
which now stands at $20,012,000 against 
$23,258,000 the same time last year. Un- 
less the demand for funds shows some im- 
provement money promises to become a 
drug in the market very shortly. The 
currency movement promises tocontinue 
in favor of this point for some time to 
come and with the supply ahead much 
beyond requirements, very easy rates 
are probable. How much influence gold 
exports will exert it is yet too early to 
calculate. About $1,000,000 gold was 
shipped last week as a special transaction, 
rates not yet being high enough to admit 
of a profit upon such shipments. Com- 
mercial bills, however, are scarce, and as 
the season is at hand when the trade bal- 
ance is usually against us,either gold orse- 
curities will have to be sent in settlement. 
At the moment the foreign demand for 
our securitiesis limited, but London shows 
more confidence in American shares and 
little graye to sell. 

Call loans have ruled at one and a 
half and two per cent. on stocks. Time 
loans are two and ahalf and three per 





cent, for 60 and 90 days. Commereial 
paper is quoted as follows: 

Sixty Four 
DOUBLE-N AMED— days. bar es F 
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SINGLE-NAMED— wes 
NCIS Po 
Not so well known...............++ 6 oO 6 @ 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Jan. 26. Jan. 19. Differences. 
ee $392,871.900 325,500 Inc.. 
ARM te 88,550,200 85,668,700 Inc.. 4 
Poeel tenders.” 37,545,300 = 36,570,00 Inc... 
posits........ 424.324.800 416,837,800 Iac.. rae 
Circulation .... 4,734,000 4,824,500 Dec. 


The following shows the relation ‘ed 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 
$35,688,700 Ine.. $2,281.500 


le $88,550,200 
oeat tenders.. 37,545,8W0 





36,570,000 Inc. 
Total reserve. .$126,096,000 $122,239,000 Inc.. $5,857,000 
Reserve wad 
— Gonos- 
Ti coumeencese 106,031,200 = 104,209,450 Inc.. 1,871,750 
Exc’ss of res’ve 
above legal re- ? 
quirements... 20.014.800 18,029,550 Inc.. 1,985,250 
Excess of reserve Jan. 28, 1888..............00+6 23,258,825 


U. S. BONDS, 


Government bonds have been quiet but 
firm. Closing quotations are: 





Currency 6s. 1899. 
CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The quotations for city bank stocks 
were as follows: 















































Bid, Asked. oe 
America..........185 188 anhattan edood 182 
American Ex....145 — {Mechanic 

105 a 175 _ 
- erchants’ cocce 4 _ 
190 erchants’ Ex. .119 123 
Broadway — |Market& rulton.190  — 
0! Mech’s & Trad’s..180 - 
Commerc 183 187 | Metropolitan 10 4 
Corn Exchange. “297 — |Metropolis. 24 — 
Chemical....... 4000 5000 IN Bsvece coccet 155 
Central Nat’l....135 — ‘New Yor 225 =. 
Continenta). 129¢ 132 150 
MT stbecces 30 SOO I 
Chatham.. 250 —_ = 
Citizens’... 155-165 art 
East River....... ro a 
Rleventh Ward..1500 — - 
First Nat’l...... _ = 
Fourth Nat’! 144 135 
Fifth Ave..... - _ 
Fourteenth St... .1 = 
German Amer’n.] 124 — 
Gallatin......... 20 — 156 
Germania........ - | board - 
BUG cccccccoed _ Second Neth. eevee a) - 
Greenwich...... 100 )=0— =| Seventh Nat’l....1% — 
ae 225 — | sense of hd TKI 1136 
Hudson River...140 — — WwW 
— 8 & Trad’s. = 550 _ Wag 
- = b 
T eather Man’ ‘0 — nion lik — 
lincoln Nat’l...180 — Unit'dStatesiat: 45 = 
Madison Square.100 105 | WestSide Bank. 200 
Western Nat). % 96% 


FINANCIAL ITEM, 


The Lincoln Safe Deposit Company 
have declared a semi-annual dividend of 
two and one-half per cent. on the capital 
stock of the company, payable February 
Ist, 1889. 








UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 
Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANKERS, 


2 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 


ALTIMORE STOCK EXC 
em. orders forall buvecedat - 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain ana a roland, = Lpntinent, Austra- 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money. 
carwer THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 

H AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & 00., London and Liverpool. 

United States Government Financia) Agents, 

England. 





Vermilye & Co., _ 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 

Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT A7 


ee NKLIN 


ANSAS CITY, 
PaIp-uP Caprrauen AND xb SUmeLUR Sie, 
Offers Ten- Year De’ and Five- os _zy™ 


6 Por ent 

eat. ae 
ROLAND R. Oostnan 

Eastern Office. 229 , ~~ New Verk. 

12 FIRST Linn GUARANTEED wt 





ARVISs 









BANK 


investments, Writethem and you will invest with us. 





NORFOLK AND VIRGINIA BEACH 


KR. KR. FIRST MORTGAGE, 
30-YEAR BONDS INTEREST, 


payable in New York January aod July. Three c 

pons have already been -f me We Offer a limited 
number of bonds at For more detailed in- 
formation apply to 


E. H. WALES & CO., 


74 Broadway, New Y« York. 


‘How to Make the Most of 
Prosperity,” a pamphlet of in- 
formation on loaning money 
west, is sent to all who ask it. 


Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 
City, Missouri; or - 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


To Investors in 6% Bonds. 


Send your address for valuable information. 
H. W. HALL, 
91 Equitable Building, Boston, Mass, 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance through the Bank, 


THE MERCANTILE TRUST CO., 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, NEW YORK, 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000, 


IS A LEGAL DEPOSITORY FOR COURT AND 
age ST FUNDS AND ns GENERAL DEPOSI‘S, 
UPON WHICH IT PAY 


LIBERAL RATES OF INTEREST 
FROM THE pate OF DEPOSIT UNTIL THE DATE 
OF WITHDRAWAL. 

THE COMPANY ALSO BY LAW. ACTS AS EXE- 
CUTOR, A TST BAT OR. GUARDIAN, RE- 
A USTEE A& FISCAL AND TRANS- 

ry; AGENT, AND AS REGISTKAR OF sTOCKS 


NDS 
Bxe CEPTIONAL RATES AND Act AEE 
2 WERRED TO 











RELIGIOUS A NE VOREN' 
NSTITUTIONS an? TO EXECUT RS OR’ TR 
TERS SOF ESTAT 
—o)-SDERE 


jqus FITZGERALD, President. 
/ 


HENKY'B. HYD » Vice Presidents. 
EDWARD L. MONTGOME 
HENRY A. HURL Hite AW REID, 
HENRY G. MA Roe CAND. D.FRE L. 
RUSSELL SAGE. TORE. 
B’Y M. ALEXANDER, vaM 5 W. ALEXANDER 
SIDNEY DILLON, GEORGE L. 
NORVIN GREEN, A. L. DENNIS, 
OHN W. HUNTER, MARCELLUS HARTLEY 
HENR DAY, . F. RANDOLPH, 
J HAMPDEN ROBB, .JOHNJ.M 
AUST ORBI LBERT B. MONROE, 
RICHARD IRVING. JR., EDWARD CINTARD 
THOMAS T. EC 


KE WM. H. sLOC 

EDWARD PF. WINSLOW, WILLTAM L.8 KONG, 

THOMAS MAITLAN D. ARLES COUDE T, 
BRA YTOe IVES. 


HENRY C. DEMING, Secretary and Teeamerer, 
CLINTON HUNTER, Assistant Secretary 


lowa Mortgage Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Coanecticut Grasiet granted January, 1886. 
Guaranteed Ft ~~ on farms only, in 
Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska. 
Certificates of Deposit issued, drawing interest from 
date of deposit to date money is dra 
Office No. 51 Asy St. Hartford. Pope. 
Send for circular to ae emery, 3. Phelps, Jr., Sec 








B.S. NORTON, 
Real Estate and Financial Agent, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


References in St. Paul and the East. 
Investments made, money loaned. 


UNION INVESTMENT CO., 


CAPITAL PAID UP $1,000,000. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
C 


INCORPORATED.) 
Offers 6 Per Cent. De’ 





ts own obii- 


er! of Boston, Ay 
for: the rotection of t eee of the Debentures 
pa paneeelly at the of the 
Americap aD it Company in 
A 7 Per Cent.Guaranteod Farm 


a older. Every loan is inspected ted by an 
agente for the parcaase and sale of mee ‘Stocks. 


mercial Paper Estate. 
oman for pamphiet descriptive of the securities we 








SAFE AND PROFITABLE 






CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 

7 GUARANTEED LOANS. 

Op GOLD DEBENTURES. 

g SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 
Satevess and perience Ko | | an ne oe in New York, Thirty- 
wears ry 3 Bee we. estor ever lost a dollar, or 
Savings Certi ones ‘or sums of $5 and upwards con 
vertible at —~ 4, 

Our Securities are largely held by Trustees, Guvardi- 
vings Banks and rs throughout 


ans, Colleges, Sa’ and Investors 
all the Eastern States 


ES cageremene, tastimonials and full information ap 
Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co., 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


‘U State St., ALBANY, N. Y. Sirare: New Yore Crry. 
2 8. 4th St.. PHILADELPHIA. 35 Congress Street. BosTtor 


D. G. PEABODY & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers. 


City and Gounte Property Bought, 
old _and Exchanged. 
State, City, County and Scheel Bond 
Money i Wene 





and sold. 
10 per cent, Loans 


ath Sl 
925 euventanntt St.. DENVER,COLO. 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 00., 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, 
Capital $500,000. Surplus, $125,000 
ves Mortg Real Estate Loans made _ aran- 
Lon, me Debentures issued -~ 
} =: by First Mo: es held by wn en n- 
terest payable at the Chemical National ~~ Bigg 2-~! 








“SOLD 


annum mort 

sy ns 

ational Bank. 
AND WBsr. 








|DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


uluth is now where Kansas il St. Paul, 
Mt neapelis and O @ were eig ears age, 
and vestments made in Duluth now will yield as 


that are ja to follow the great 
f 1889. 





DENVER-COLORADO 


Net on improved inside qrowecty from one 
N to tive years. Information and references 
freely given by 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 
A NEW INVESTMENT. 


10% BONDS 10% 


Interest Cuaranteed, Payabie in 
Boston, 
IN APRIL AND OCTOBER, 


The usual objection to high zateg, of interest is NOT 
one able to these, bo bonds. 





a 

given tha thes will yield a lees profit on the investment. 
iculars and loc 

plication. 


THE WINNER ~ INVESTMENT Cco., 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State Street, Boston, 


NEW ENGLAND 
MORTGAGE AND INVESTMENT CO. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Authorized Capital, $300,000. 


Total Assets, $130,000. 


Offers First Mortgage Real Estate Guaranteed 
Loans. 

Also seven years six per cent. debentures, secured 
by first mortgages placed in the hands of the Ameri- 
can Loan and Trust Company of New York. 

No better securities are offered investors, as the 
mortgages securing them are based upon improved 
property worth three to four times the face of the de- 
bentures. Abundant references. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established................. oT =—lUZ 


REAL ESTATE BR auth 
PROPERTY RENTED =%"24 


remittances made promptly. 
TAXES ih. and assessments looked after and 


LOANS on ie Morgner aterm of yeas 











. For =e information, prices of prop- 
eaty, etc., call on or 


Cc, E, LOVETT ae CO., Duluth, Minn, 
P.S.—Acre and business property a specialty. 


6 PER CENT. AND 7 PER CENT, 


Western, Municipa and New England 


Water Bonds, 
ansas Investment Oom 8 ge Seqnetion, 
Washington Building, beg il York. 





SSOURI TRUST CO. 
CASH CAPITA 000. 


4 3 eut,Ce ods and Debentures. 
er Cent. and 7 re ent, First Mortgage 


and on special contract: will ‘make investments for 
clients in vara por at a ‘CENT. 
All loans made on CORN eur lands of the Weat. 
Twelve vested 


without. loss to any Vor" particulars, address, 
" company at Supalia, Mo. 
O. A. CRANDALL, Prest. G. L. FaunHABER, 17678. 


9 YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Louns of th 


Praag ct pe INVESTMENT CO. 


ts, $2,000,000.00. Highest rate of interest con 

pr —~ with choicest security. Ask for information. 

H. E. SUMMONS, V. Pres’t. E. 5. ORMSBY, Pres t, 
150 NASSAU ST.. NEW YORK CITY 


RARE 


INVESTMENT. 


Subscribe now for stock of Hartford Western Land 
Co. , ment. One-third already 
taken. Dividends l average nearly twenty per 
cent. Write for particulars. 


HARTEORD INVESTMENT CO., 


280 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 
THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN, sg 
“Geer — in, 


8 Dike men gH S and 
G "AA DMO 
CNION LANTE Our A NY. of New York. and SE- 


CURITY COMPANY, of Hartford, Trustees for De- 


ntures. 
Chartered } and HAS ALWAYS BEEN wnder the su- 
NECTICUT BANK COMMISSIONERS. 
The pat be of bonds which this Company can issue 
or guarantee is LIMITED BY LAW. 
Insurance Companies, ay other Corporations, and 
Trustees have invested largely in these securities. 


Robert N. Jackson, President, Middletown, Conn. 
Graves & Vinton Co. Western St. Paul,Minn. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 4 ka Equitable le Building Boston. 


512 Walnut St., Philadelphia. HNSON, 
New York Agext. With Wilder 7 arr, 31-38 Broad 8 


FIRST LI & NONFARMS. 12 PERCENT. 12% 
on Certificates of Deposit Bank Minot, 

Dak. Send for gentiemen’s names residing_near you 

who are our stockholders or for whom — have made 

investment and write them and you willinvest with ue 


- McIntosh & Mygatt, 
BAN KERS. | 


DENVER; OLOKADO, 
oa Generai Banking Businens, 
nterest paid on Time Deposits, 

In our Investment Department we have First 
Mortgage Loans that are absolutely safe and pay 
EIG PER CENT, Interest Semi-Annu- 
ally. All real estate taken as security is personality 

y us before making loan. Investment se- 
curities for non-residents a Lay St Particular at- 
tention given to the investment of Funds. W. 
collect interest and principal, and remit to our custo- 
nee New ae ork k exchange. without charge. Cor- 

ndence i 


"We ret SE NATIONAL BANK, New Yor 
or FiksT woGHAS SAL BANK, Denver. Gol, ein 


FARM LOANS. 


SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGES, 


6%, 7% and 8% 


INTEREST TO INVESTORS 
Safe as Government Bonds. Interest payable Semi. 
Aupenliy. at office = bank of mortgages. 16/years’ 
experience. never lost a dollar for any customer. 
Beat of roterences given. Write for “Our Loan Book 


LEBOLD, FISHER & CO.,, 
Bankers and Loan Agents, Abilene, Kan, 


Established 1881. Iacorpeorated 1884, 

geo ° INVESTMENT CoO., 
Paid-up Capital, $i60;00 — 

-up Capital, Onurplus. $12,000. 


Guaranteed 2 7 Per Sei; Mortea a 


any Savings 
Banks, insu a and Capitalists, that 
have invested ' with “th s Company during the past 
sev en years. 


























can satisfy the most conservative of the safety 
and Gesitability: of our a and court the strict- 
est examination of our FIELD,our METHODS an 

our RECORD. Send for circular, forms and refer. 
ences. 





HAYES & CO 
Kansas s Loan .& Trust Co. 


Paid-up Capital, $600,000. 
7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable, 


Every loan made is carefull by an expe- 
rienced Kua miner sent AO ay BF Company 
who is ay ty poe wy a commission. His report, 


with all the pa connec‘ed the loan, are care- 
fully ane by officer of the Company before 
nis @ 


vings Ba nsuran: 

uals. New York office, 96 Broadway. Boston office, 

a a Street. Philadelphia offie. Keystone ane 
uilding. 


T. B, SWEET, Pres. Geo. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pree, 


auAeplta In BeBo.000. co. 


The atte calledto the following 
points: 1. t oon yoo tk information about the 
security, 2. Many hundred Mortga: and nota sin- 

re. 3. \, Comnanttton, of Investors visits 
e business of the 





Gen. Eastern Manager, 
191 Broadway, New York, : 


DENVER ivasrunnts. 








THEO. S. CASE, 
IREAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


DEALER IN SECURITIES, 
New England Building, Kansas City, Me. 


Money loaned at 6 to 8 cent. interest, semi-an- 
nually Without cost or to owner. Investments 
in real estate and notes. Send for pamphiet, 

* Information to investors.” 

















DIVIDENDS. 


FARRAGUT FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 346 Broadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE NO, ir LIBEKTY ST., 
NEW Yor«K, January 8th, 1889, 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 
this day declared a semi-annual dividend 
of FIVE PER CENT., payable on demand. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 
ON FFICE PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY, 


KLYN, January Mth, } 
PIV TP SE? NO. 65, 

















rtan The f Directors have this day declared a div- 
sis _ | = me Sent i sation by. ped ae cmon. idend at THREE (3) PER CENT. payable = the 18th 
Many have made | ~y — rere 1 ‘nyt rs. wz instant, at their branch office, Western Union Build- 
safe conserva’ ing, oadway, New York, to which, date the 
for Map, Circulars transfer books nave pea c eee. SHAW, 

H. B. CHAMBERLIN é BROS., 
Box 1934 DENVER. COL, ELECTIONS. 
7% MORTGAGES, | "quran 
w Yon. yy Co: anuary stn S 
We own and offer high grade mortgages, perfect! HE ANNUAL MEETING POR THE BLECTIO 
secured and abso) utely sat ote. ¥ of and office’ pang wall bruary be 
Send for list giving 


‘ull description. 


STEDMAN & ore 


managers ers com 
held at No, 26 Sscwene Place on Tuesday, 


will at 10 and'c at it 
wir oleae January ine at 


FRED, F, CHAMBERS, Secretary, 
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Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


In domestic goods there has been little 
alteration from the characteristics of last 
week, beyond an advance in the price of 
printed calicoes. The volume of business 
passing from day to day has aggregated a 
fair average total, a result due more to 
the filling of back orders than a steady, 
current demand, as this has been rather 
irregular, and sometimes quite devoid of 
animation. 

PRINT CLOTHS, 

Print cloths have been firm throughout 
the week at the extreme price of four cents 
for 64x64 ‘‘spots,” and for delivery up to 
April, with 8 15-16 cents bid at the close 
for April, and 33 and8 15-16 cents for May 
and June deliveries, and 50x60s are strong 
at 39-16 cents abid. On the basis of these 
prices some large transactions have been 
recorded. Total stock on hand for week 
ending (estimated): 


Pieces. 
1881—January 29th................+- ... 855,000 
oS, eee 1,178,000 
1888—January 27th..............-seeeeeees 673,000 
1884—January 26th...............s0.seeees 691,000 
1885—January 24th................ ietsetds 1,525,000 
1886—January 280..................e000++ 898,K0 
1887—January 224............... «+++-.-. 186,000 
1888—January 2ist.......0.... ssccecceeee 58,000 
1889—January 19th......  .......eeeeeeee 1,000 


COTTON GOODS. 

The market for cotton goods has shown 
few features of interest. Business has 
moved quietly from day to day mostly at 
previous prices, there being a tendency, 
however, to favor buyers in certain 
makes of colored cottons and thirty-nine- 
inch brown sheetings specially adapted 
for conversion purposes. Beyond these 
stocks are so well in hand that there is no 
disposition on the part of agents to force 
their goods upon buyers, 

PRINTS. 


In prints the majority of prices have been 
revised by the agents as a result of the 
enbanced prices of print cloths and the 
strong tendency of that market, and most 
makes now show an advance on the rates 
ruling at the close of last week. This has 
not checked the demand which continues 
fairly active, the jobbing trade in calicoes 
being particularly good for the time of 
year, an excellent package business doing 
in fancies, indigo blues, shirtings, etc. 
The revised prices are as follows: Wind- 
sor fancies, 7 cents; Pacific fancies, 7 
cents: dc. robes, 7 cents; do. printed 
chambrays, 9 cents; Cocheco fancies, 7 
cents; do. madders, 64 cents; do. Ports- 
mouth robes, 7 cents; do. XX furniture 
twills, 7 cents; Eddy stone fancies, 7 cents: 
Simpson’s mournings and grays; 7 cents; 
Merrimac fancies, 7 cents; do. pinks, 7 
cents; do. purples, 7 cents; do. staples, 7 
cents. Steel River fancies, 64 cents; do 
Harmony fancies, 5} cents; do. Charter 
Oak fancies, 54 cents; Eddystone White 
back linings, 7 cents: Simpson’s shepherd 
plaids, 64 cents; imperial solid blacks, 6} 
cents; Victoria solid blacks, 6 cents; 

DRESS FABRICS. 

For dress fabrics there has been a qui- 
etly steady demand with a tendency 
toward stiffer prices in some cotton dress 
fabrics such as printed sateens which are 
largely under the control of orders al- 
ready placed. The more desirable styles 
of ginghams and wash-dress fabrics are 
very firm in price with a good demand, 
but in dress ginghams some irregularity 
has been noticeable, particularly toward 
the close of the week. The demand for 
dress goods improved during the week, 
finishing off fairly active especially in 
soft wool and worsted fabrics, cashmeres 
and Henriettas being in only average re- 
quest, 

The weather during the past week has 
again been quite unfavorable for the 
woolen goods trade, but even with this 
there has been a fair business reported 
daily in heavy fabrics of both staple and 
fancy makes. In some cases mill agents 
have asked a slight advance, owing to 
the rise in the price of wool and yarns, 
but most of ‘the leading makes of over- 
coatings, cassimeres, worsted suitings, 
etc., are at the same price as last year. 
For spring clothing, woolens have been 
in light demand only, but former rates 





are quoted and firmly held for. Flannels 
bave shown an irregular market, colored 
being very quiet, while a fair business 
has been reported done in white flannels 
and fancy comets. The demand for 
blankets has been adversely affected by 
the mild season, and throughout the week 
business has been of quite a perfunctory 
character, without any change to note in 
prices. Carpets, too, have moved quietly, 
the business being chiefly the outcome 
of orders from salesmen on the road. 
FOREIGN GOODS MARKET. 


The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1889, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


For the week. 1889, 1888. 
Entered at tne port... $2,628,133 $3,383,561 
Thrown on market.... 2,894,586 8,084,487 

Since Jan. Ist. 

Entered ai the port... 9,566,814 9,201,900 
Thrown on mar«ket.... 9,358,514 8,966,645 


All accounts of the foreign goods mar- 
ket have, during the past week, been of 
a very satisfactory character. A good 
actual business has been done and evi- 
dences of promise for the future have not 
been wanting. The general disposition 
on the part of buyers to place their orders 
indicates an unusually good and early 
opening of the spring trade, present 
prices being tempting in view of possible 
advances arising from the enhanced price 
of wool and silk. Fabrics manufactured 
from the latter continue decidedly in 
favor and fully justify the extended lines 
shown by agents here, the lead being 
taken by brocades and stripes in surahs 
and Japanese, China and India silks in 
brilliant printed patterns. For dress 
goods fair-sized orders are arriving, and 
as stocks are becoming more varied with 
additional importations a general trade 
is expected for some time tocome. Low- 
priced goods are meeting with most 
favor in wcolens and worsteds, possibly 
in view of the new tariff adjustment 
effort, but so far there has not been any 
quotable advance in prices, and generally. 
business rather above the average has 
been recorded. 
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TO OUR READERS. 


We desire tocall the attention of our 
old subscribers and any person into whose 
hands this paper may come, to the very 
liberal terms offered by us for subscrip- 
tions as given in the following table of 


CLUB RATES. 





Each. 
Two subscriptions, or two years ...$2.50 


Three * or three years... 2.33 
Four - or four years.... 2.12 
Five -" or five years.... 2.00 
Ten “ or ten years..... 18.00 
Fifteen ” or fifteen years. .25.00 
Twenty 7 or twenty years..30.00 


If an old subscriber renews his own 
subscription and sends us the names of 
four other subscribers for one year, each 
one will save a dollar, or if he renews his 
own subscription for two years he will 
save a dollar, or if he renews for five 
years he will save five dollars. Thou- 
sands of our readers take advantage of 
our clubbing terms, and renew for from 
two to five years. Others send us the 
names of one,two, three or four of their 
friends, thus extending the circulation 
and influence of THE INDEPENDENT. 


NEW CLUB OFFER. 


To any old subscriber who will send us 
aclub of five new subscribers for one 
year each, with one remittance, we will 
send an extra copy of the paper to his 
or any address for one year. 


CLUBBING WITH OTHER PA- 
PERS. 

Weare prepared to receive subscriptions 
from our readers for any other newspapers 
or magazines, foreign or domestic. Our 
club list, which will be sent to any address 
upon request, gives the names of anumber 
of the most prominent papers and maga- 
zines, with the rates at which we can sup- 
ply them, which are in all cases less than 
publisher’s rates, Rates for those not on 
the list can be obtained by writing to us. 
Schools, libraries, reading-rooms and in- 
dividuals, by subscribing through us, can 
make a handsome saving, 





If any of our subscribers will send us 
the names of such of their friends as they 
think would be interested in making the 
acquaintance of THE INDEPENDENT, we 
will take pleasure in mailing to them 
four consecutive numbers of the paper, 
free of cost, hoping that a careful and 


critical examination will result to our’ 


mutual advantage in their becoming 
regular subscribers. 

THE INDEPENDENT takes credit to itself 
for being almost the only religious paper 
which does business with its subscribers 
on a cash basis; that is, when the time 
paid for has expired the paper is discon- 
tinued unless an order to renew has pre- 
viously been received. We have found, 
after three or four years’ trial of this plan, 
that it works greatly to the satisfaction 
of our subscribers and ourselves. If any 
of our subscribers find it inconvenient to 
renew their subscriptions promptly at 
their expiration, we will take pleasure in 
continuing the paper to them upon re- 
ceiving a request to do so. 


atti 


MORE KIND WORDS 
FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 








BROOKLYN, Jan. 26th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

I congratulate the publisher, after forty 
years of continuous publication, on its effective 
influence in the past and its promise for the 
future. Its name is a host. Hasit not been 
true to its principles? A subscriber from the 
beginning and knowing personally its found- 
ers, and what was intended by their choice of 
editors—to sustain free thought in a free press 
—I think the object they had in view has been 
attained. For twelve years they wrought to- 
gether shoulder to shoulder. It was nosmall 
matter during those years to stand before the 
country and contend for free soil, free speech and 
free men, at the same time to maintain the 
principles of the Pilgrim Fathers, a ‘** Church 
without a bishop,a State without a king.” But 
through war and tumult in the past it emerges 
in 1889 into the hopeful period of a benign na- 
tional government “of the people, by the peo- 
ple, and for the people.”’ Long live American 
liberty in Church and State! 

Respectfully, H. D. SHARPE. 
LEWISTON, ME., Jan. ith, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

I have been a subscriber and constant reader 
of THE INDEPENDENT from near the time of its 
first issue, with the exception of a very few 
years, during which my confidence was shaken 
in its orthodoxy as a religious journal. Since 
then for many years I have had occasion to use 
in the theological class-room its general relig- 
ious intelligence oftener than that of any per- 
haps of all other current periodicals that have 
come within my reach. I now regard its editorial 
utterances touching the essential doctrines of 
Christianity both in general and in detail, as 
eminently evangelical. Sothat, for these and 
other items of value, it has become to me one of 
the necessaries of life. 

(PRoF.) J. FULLONTEN. 


MELBOURN, INDIAN RIVER, FLA., t 
Jan. 5th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 


Permit me to say that my father, S. G, 
Branch, of Madison, © commenceed tak- 
ing THE INDEPENDENT early in the “fif- 
ties,” I think. I subscribed for it soon after 
leaving the parental roof—about 1864, and have 
never lost a month since. With my first sub- 
scription I got up aclub and received a Grover 
and Baker sewing machine asa premium. The 
machine I gave to my mother, and I think it is 
still doing good service. I afterward received 
a Webster Unabridged for a five years’ sub- 
scription. I think I would rather do without 
butter, if necessary, than try to get along with- 
out THe INDEPENDENT. Its influence in the 
cause of moral and intellectual progress cannot 
be measured. Respectfully yours, 

E. P. BRANCH. 





Boston. Mass, Jan. 10th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

The best weekly paper in the United States. 
My grandfather took it when I was 40 years 
younger thanIamnow. Yours truly, 

H. W. HALL. 


Vista, N. Y., Jan. 10th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

Tho a little late, we send you congratulations 
on your fortieth anniversary. We have taken 
it in our family since it was first started and 
hope to keep on indefinitely. Yours truly, 

8. COMSTOCK. 
CLAYTON, N. J., Jan. 10th, 1889. 
Tae INDEPENDENT: 

Permit me to add my congratulations to the 
multitudes which you have already received. 
No undeserved word of commendation can be 
said of THe INDEPENDENT. At the beginning of 
the new year there was a family consultation 
in our house to determine upon some curtail- 
ment of expense in the line of newspapers and 
periodicals. The unanimous conclusion was 
that, whatever else we might dispense with, we 
could not spare THE INDEPENDENT. Very truly 
yours, (Rev.) Gzorce W. Tomson. 





New BRIGHTON, PENN., Jan. 10th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

During the last Presidential campaign I re- 
ceived a copy of the paper, and one of the lead- 
ing articles and the general tone of others re- 
flected my views so perfectly that I procured a 
few of that number for some of my friends and 
inclosed sufficient funds to pay for four months, 
and now inclose you $3.00 to pay for one year’s 
subscription. So well pleased with the paper 
that I cannot give it up, altho I have a plethora 
of reading matter. I am getting to be an old 
man. Yours very respectfully, 

W. P. TOWNSEND. 


FREDERICTON, N. B., CAN., Jar. 15th, 1889. 
THE [INDEPENDENT : 
Your paper gives every satisfaction, and is 
valued very much by me. Very truly yours, 
C. H. B. FISHER. 





16 RuE Demours, PARIS, Jan. 15th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

Permit me to express the satisfaction I have 
in receiving from week to week your invaluable 
paver. I feel that I shall not fall behind the 
course of home events as long as I read its col- 
umns. Also, the pleasure, the pride, with 
which I can exhibit so able a representative of 
the American Religious Press. 

With best wishes for the success of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT, believe me, 

Yours very truly, 
(Rev.) Davip B. MINOR. 





MARION, ALA., Jan, 17th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

Please send me THE INDEPENDENT to Marion, 
Ala., instead of Pushmataha, Ala., and I will 
send you five dollars some time soon. 

There are many things in your columns that 
do us poor rebels great injustice; there is much 
misrepresentation of the Southern people 
therein, but there are so many good things 
that I want, [don’t want to be withoutit. I 
like to know how bad you, the more moderate 
Republicans of the North, hate us poor rebs 
anyway. 

Please send me the paper. Yours truly, 

(Rev.) W. P. H CONNERLY. 

P. S. You remember Iam a country Metho- 

dist circuit rider of Alabama. 


TRUBRIDGE, VT., Jan. 19th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

Nobody sends heartier congratulations on 
your fortieth anniversary than myself, and es- 
pecially do I feel grateful to God for giving you 
as much spiritual vigor as you have. It is hope- 
ful and prognostic of good. I remember with 
what thrilling emotions I read your first num- 
ber, and how much I hoped you would be able 
to do in the march of improvement and reform 
both in the Church and nation, and eagerly I 
endeavored in the early years of the late War 
to increase your circuJation. I desire to express 
my approbation of the moral and spiritual 
healthfulness that obtains in your columns, and 
cheerfully and heartily commend THE INDE- 
PENDENT as the greatest of hebdominals. 

General Harrison knows whom he wants in 
his Cabinet. Let him have his choice and let 
every good citizen acquiesce. Yours, 

(Rev.) T. S. HUBBARD. 


STRATFORD, C'ONN., Jan. 2ist, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

Perhaps a word of welcome from the old home 
of Dr. Leavett, on your fortieth anniversary, 
will be appreciated. In February, 1825, Dr, 
Leavett was ordained pastor of this church 
and was dismissed in 1828. A few are left in 
this old town, which celebrates this year its 
quarto-millium, who still remember his out- 
spoken words on temperance, the schools of the 
town and theslavery question. I[t is not to be 
supposed that such a pastorate in such a com- 
munity would be long continued, but, brief as 
it was, an impress was made which cannot be 
easily effaced. On all these questions the com- 
munity have now, perhaps, gone beyond him; 
but he was a pioneer. 

I remember THE [INDEPENDENT in my father’s 
home, if not at the beginning, certainly early 
in its life, and both father and son are still in- 
terested readers of its weekly issues. I rejoice 
in the good work done in the last campaign, 
and I trust that it will cortinue to plead for 
pure, not necessarily party, politics. With best 
wishes, (Rev.) Jory S. Ives, 


AURORA, ILL., Jan. 2ist, 1889. 
THe INDEPENDENT: 

Not for forty years, but for more than half 
that time I have been a subscriber to THE 
INDEPENDENT. I have also at different times 
subscribed for others, as a Christmas gift, 
considering THE INDEPENDENT a valuable 
present to bestow, believing as I do that it 
stands on the right side on all public ques- 
tions. May the goed influence of the paper 
continue to increase for another period of for- 
ty years. Truly yours, Wm. F. DICKINSON. 

DARIEN, N. Y., Jan. 22d, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

Inclosed please to find $10 for renewal of my 
subscription to the great, grand paper that has 
been in our family for more than a quarter of a 
century. Respectfully, ANN MOKAyY. 


READING, PENN., Jan. 23d, 1889. 
THe INDEP KNDENT: 

I used to be a subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT 
but discontinued it about a year ago, as I went 
abroad early in the spring and was gone all 
summer. But 1 cannot do without it. Inclosed 
you will find the money to pay for it. Very 
truly yours, (Rev.) C. 8, GERHARD, 
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READING, PENN., Jan. 23d, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

T am so used to your weekly visits that to lose 
them would be to lose an oid friend and a val- 
ued counselor. The editorials are frequently 
an inspiration to me in my work, and it is rec- 
reation, not labor, to read and study your col- 
umns. May you long continue to defend the 
truth and be a representative of liberal, wide- 
awake, unselfish religion. Sincerely, 

(Rev.) Rurus W. MILLER. 
MARSHALLTOWN, I4., Jan. 23d, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

In commencing a new year with THE INDE- 
PENDENT let me express my sense of the value 
received by me from its pages during the past 
ten years. This value is not transitory. By 
means of an Index Resume! can at any moment 
turn to a needed article in any number on my 
file covering the past ten years, and find such 
reference often invaluable. 1 only reproach 
myself with selfishness for not giving it away 
to others. 

I take regularly six of our Presbyterian week- 
lies and several of other origin: but THE INDE- 
PENDENT is sui generis and indispensable. 

Yours truly, 
(Rev.) WILLIAM BRYANT. 


MILLBURY, MAss., Jan. 24th, 1889. 

THE INDEPENDENT: 
I cannot do without 
Yours, 


THE INDEPENDENT: 
(Rev.) Joun L, EWELL. 


WILLIMANTIC, Conn., Jan. 24th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 
Please renew my subscription for your inval- 
uable paper. Yours truly, 
(Rev.) C. W. HOLDEN. 


Saco, ME.. 
THE INDEPENDENT : 

It has been a member of my family for thirty- 
three years, and I feel that it has been a great 
educator therein. Yours truly, 

Jas. W. LITTLEFIELD. 





Jan. 24th, 1889, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN, Jan. 25th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

I consider THE INDEPENDENT superior to any 
periodical of its class published. Yours very 
truly, JOHN FIELD. 

YOUNG, SMyTH, Frevp & Co. 








OBERLI, O., Jan. 25th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

Inclosed please find the amount of my sub- 
scription for the current year. I cannot do 
without THE INDEPENDENT, as you may see 
when I say I subscribed for it in New York city, 
with Dr. Leavitt, before the first number was 
issued, and have been a constant reader of it 
since. I am, 

Very truly yours, 
(Rev.) A. D. OLps. 


SoutH ORANGE, N. J., Jan. 25th, 1889, 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

I am very sorry that the renewal of our sub- 
scription was not attended to at the proper time; 
but for several years it has been one of my 
Christmas presents, so that I could not very 
well interfere with the matter. 

It came rather late this time, but much better 
than not at all. 

I have missed it so much since the year closed, 
having had it in our family nearly all the years 
of its existence. It is one of our household 
ideals, and every new copy is hailed with de- 
light. Mrs. N. D. RANsoM. 


PEKIN, ILL., Jan, 26th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 
I consider THE INDEPENDENT indispensable 
to a pastor’s study. Very truly yours. 
(Rev. ) SAMUEL L. GAMBLE. 


“The New York INDEPENDENT has just cele- 
brated its fortieth anniversary. For its un- 
awerving advocacy of righteous principles in 
Church and State, and every department of hu- 
man activities, it deserves the congratulations 
that are bestowed upon it from the press, the 
pulpit and the pew.”—Southwestern Christian 
Advocate, New Orleans. 








READING NOTICES. 
BUSINESS MEN. 


WE desire to call the attention of the business ae 
tion of the readers of THE INDEPENDENT to the. 
uary edition of Homans’ Banker's Almanac and — 
ister, which, in our opinion, vous be a desirable ac- 





drawers in New York Boston and 


of ooren bill 
pet principal banks and bankers in Lon- 


Philade 
don, Parisand a very large number of foreign cities; 
in fact. a vast amount of information of value to 
bankers and business men geascety, much of which 
cannot be obtained elsewhere he publisher is 
Homans Publishing Company, 251 Broadway, New 
York. Price, $4.00. 


DENTAL | SCIENCE. 

HIGHLY improved Artificial Dentures can be ob- 
tained at No.7 West 28d Street, from Drs. J. Allen & 
Son, near 5th Avenue, New York. This advance in 
Dental Science combines important achievements 
not previously attained. Call and see, or send for 
circular to C. D. Allen. 


NOTICE. 


The First Congregational Church in Pittsfield, 
Mass., will observe the 125th anniversary of its or- 
ganization, Thursday, February 7th, . 
former or absent members of the church or parish 
have not received invitations. ‘S be present they are 
nore cordially invited. 

ey et a will be delivered in the morn- 
ing: 77 the afte m papers of historical interest 
1 be read, and i in n the fae aes addresses are 


expected from vaste 
an i JENKINS, for Committee, 

















DIED. 


HARVEY.—On De Fugetag. January 8th, at Giier. 
and). Lg tee Rev. Wheelock Nye 





Harvey, of apeplexy. 

Mr. Harvey was tore by Jamestown, New York, in 
1825. He w we aduated os few ork U niversity and 
afterw: logical Semin: ary. He was 


ord at nion_ Theo! 
ordained and iustalled at Bethel, Conn., 4 1853. He 
subsequently was settled at Milford and Wilton in 
the same state. 

Mr. Harvey was distinguished for fervor of piety, 
ripe scholarship. purity and dignity of oporgceee and 
a mind at once brilliant and pep In his 
al charges he was biersed with much success 
ning souls. and his social influence was Galightful, 
Few men are more gifted in those graces that adorn 
private life. Increasing infirmities obliged him to 
retire from the ministry in 1868, while yet in middle 
life.and engage in business pursuits in New York 
Czy. He leaves a wife and four children. 


Noendld 
Constable KS Co 


EMBROIDERIES. 


EMPIRE FLOUNCINGS 
(60 INCHES WIDE). 


DIRECTOIRE FLOUNCINGS, 
Hemmed aud Hemstitched Embroideries. 


A novelty for Ladies* and Children’s 
wear, 


EMBROIDERED MULLS, 


Nainsooks and Cambrics. 
INSERTIONS and EDGINGS, to match. 


Droadovay KH 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 














BLACK SILKS. 


We are receiving large im- 
portations of Black Peau de 
Soie Silks, from $1 to $2.50 
per yard. 

Genuine Peau de Soie 
possesses Softness and Rich- 
ness of appearance, in a 
greater degree than any 
other make of Dress Silk. 
It is also very durable. The 
prices marked by us are con- 
siderably lessthan manufac- 
turers ask. 

This is especially worthy 
of your attention. Write for 
samples. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK, 





S. S. Gentleman’s Garter, 
Made Without Rubber. 


une elasticity is given by Nickel- 
ae ated Brass Springs, like the well- 
nown Duplex Ventilated Garter 
for Ladies, which has given such 
universal prtteteetion, and are rec- 


and Furnishings. 
Manufactured by 


The Armstrong Mfg. o. , 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Will send mate ir by Re 
tered mail on receipt of 35 Lo 


SPECIMEN COPIES 








Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a postal 
card,the name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent, 





Jusurance. 
LIFE ANNUITIES. 
(SECOND ARTICLE.) 





THE figures given last week show that 
annuities are coming forward in this 
country. The reason is, of course, that 
there is a gradual approximation here to 
the conditions under which annuities 
have flourished in the older countries, 
chief of these being the decline in inter- 
est rates. The following gives, for the 
ages named, the purchase money for 
which an annuity of $100 is obtainable, 
the first payment to be a year from the 
date of entering into the transaction : 





Purchase Expectation 
Age. Money. 9 e. 
TE CPE ae ee See eee 28.2 
45... 2 ae 24.5 
hey AB atepe Bie, hat ares sendin 20.9 
at el a Re Ripa Giiivebeketianecons 17.4 
Re ear DR eT eee 14.1 
n= cdbeiaeitnxd nance MD nde wanes tdeute ch 1.1 
70.. Dh vce ccvccccscces 8.5 
DR isinck cee atdlpcatee WO fo cazcacdest te 6.3 
Oa Pee GMA utcak & 4.4 





The following shows the annuity which 
$100, paid down, will buy at the ages 
named : 


ee a a ee 7 AT 
WB ot Od Sea Aa: wicacs deolna cee . 791 
xtc. Tai clectateds ts thee eehs 8.58 
De csdvc ccecdcbodsbinededdic Gitinudetddsicwewe vee 9.66 
Ob AS 4 eee ek os 11.19 
TY I AGAR SA IO ay tse , 12.88 
TE Ae pO a BN era eg nana err 15.7 

Ooh ost a AO oh scat camutcsasakhe 20.05 
AE OE TE DIG ETO COSTS 25.62 


Comparing $100 annually with the 
amounts which will purchase that, or 
with the annuities given just above, it is 
plain that the company is promising much 
larger interest than it can realize from 
the deposit money. To pay from seven 
to twenty-five dollars a year for the use 
of $100, or to pay $100 a year for the use 
of $400 to $1,300, looks at first glance like 
a losing bargain. But the recompense 
comes in the exhaustion of the contract. 
Suppose (for an extreme case) that the 
company receives $1,200 to start with, on 
which it earns five per cent. and pays an 
annuity of eight per cent.; suppose it has 
to keep up this loss of three per cent. for 
forty years, it will eventually shake off 
the burden and will have thenceforward 
the full interest of the fund perpetually. 
The ** expectation” as given is also that 
for ‘‘ insured ” (i. e. selected) lives, which 
will obviously average somewhat longer 
than lives in general will. If there were 
a body of annuitants taken in, at ages 
varying from forty to eighty, some of the 
youngest ones might probably remain as 
claimants forty years or more, but others 
would go off within a few years. Putting 
the subject on the selfish dollar basis, it 
is the company’s interest to have its 
insured members live long to pay and 
defer the hour of being paid, and to 
have its annuitants depart soon and thus 
be quit of their burden; it is the interest 
of the insured members to die early, that 
they may stop paying in and may draw 
out their entire contract, and the interest 
of the annuitants to hang on as long as 
possible. There is an opposition of 
interests in each plan, and each plan is 
the other turned about. Hence the com- 
pany seeks, and must have, healthy lives 
for.insurants; for annuitants, the shakier 
the better. For insurants, it prescribes a 
minimum: standard of physical prospects, 
meaning to accept nothing, on any terms, 
which falls short of this, and desirous of 
getting as many lives above the minimum 
as possible; it does not lay down the rule 
that insurants are to be charged accord- 
ing to their probable longevity, the best 
risks being rewarded by a reduced rate. 
The conclusive reason why this is not 
done is because foresight is not equal to 
such an analysis. Tontine plans do 
hold out a promise, in general terms, of 
realizing to the strongest the advantages 
of their superior longevity, but this can- 
not. be made matter of a definite contract. 
The rule necessarily is, ‘‘ below a mini- 
mum, entrance cannot be granted at any 
price; at or above that minimum, the price 
is uniform.” But for annuity purposes, 
there is no minimum and no maximum; 
that 1s, a company will neither tell one 
applicant that he is too healthy for accept- 





ance, as likely to be a burden too long, nor 
will it invite a desirably shaky candidate 
in by promising him a higher stipend. 





THE OLD SAD STORY. 


NOTHING new can be said of the Moore 
defalcation, for the case exhibits nothing 
new. An accountant is said to have pro- 
nounced it ‘‘ a clear steal,” but more like- 
ly the culprit, altho culpable in much, 
tells at least a part of the truth in his 
claim that he ran behind unwittingly and 
sought to rescue himself by speculation, 
in which he went from worse to worse. 
It is always easy tocondemn. It is easy 
to say that Moore deserves the peniten- 
tiary, and that the Connecticut Mutual 
Life has been carelessly trustful ; in some 
degree this may be true. But the com- 
pany, altho his largest customer, is only 
one of the losers by him. To trust peo- 
ple is compulsory, arising out of the fact 
that one person can personally do only a 
small fixed amount of work; the moment 
the humblest business, be it a peanut 
stand or.a bootblack’s chair, passes be- 
yond what a single person can do he 
must employ another, and at that moment 
trust and exposure begin. The marvel 
is not that there are cases of betrayal, but 
that the number is not larger. 

It is, of course, the trusted men that 
betray trust; it could not be any other, 
for those who are not trusted have noth- 
ing in their power to betray. But before 
we sweepingly sneer at trust as weakness 
and at established reputation as a cloak of 
hypocrisy, we should write down and re- 
flect upon the other proposition—that it is 
the trusted men who fulfill trusts and are 
faithful to the end. [If itis the ** honest ” 
man that steals and is suddenly found to 
have been morally decayed and have been 
living a false life, it is also the honest 
man who lives and stays honest and 
whose outside correctly indicates of what 
stuff he is clear through. This is as true 
as the more discouraging proposition, and 
as to numbers it is overwhelmingly the 

more true. The rule is what permits and 
sustains the exception. In the constitu- 
tion of things, the law-abiding and God- 
fearing people and the good in the world 
must over-balance the vicious people and 
the evil of the world; otherwise the 
former would be overwhelmed. If in- 
dustry did not support both itself and 
idleness, both would starve; if good were 
not able to hold up evil, the world would 
sink. 

Breaches of trust are very few, rela- 
tively speaking, and this notwithstanding 
there are thousands of minor ones which 
are not publicly heard of. They seem to 
be particularly rare in the insurance 
companies. In the ‘‘ Belfast” cases, the 

. Equitable employed a man whose record 

and reputation showed everything in his 
favor; he chose to throw himself away, 
the company losing nothing. Very re- 
cently a local agent of the Mutual has 
sold himself, needlessly, for a miserably 
small amount. Now this Mr. Moore, a 
man of long experience in extensive busi- 
ness, trusted by many concerns and by 
his own neighbors, proves to have been 
going wrong. What is the conclusion? 
Is it that trust is condemned outright? 
The affairs of the world could not go on 
an hour without it. Are men who have 
no good record and reputation to be cho- 
sen? Then we should prefer convicts and 
housebreakers as the most trustworthy. 
Shall we prefer men whom their own 
neighbors distrust? Then we must say 
that the less a man is known the more 
fully he ought to be trusted. Shall we 
say that any man or corporation whose 
trust has proved mistaken is condemned 
as unsafe to receive trust for others? 
Such a rule would leave very few corpo- 
rations, and very few men, in business; 
and how many of us wouid not condemn 
ourselves as careless and incompetent by 
enforcing it? 

If the Connecticut Mutual is broadly 
and deeply in fault, so be it—only with- 
hold the verdict until the case is fully 
sifted and the blame established. At 
least this must be said for that company; 
it was for many years during the life of a 
former President, and it is now, in charge 
of men whose standard of official duty 





and fidelity to that standard are noticeably 
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very high. They may err in judgment, 
but they have never covenanted not to; 
and their fidelity of aim and endeavor is 
at least a presumption of carefulness in 
their favor. Careful or careless hitherto, 
they will be more careful hereafter ; and 
the amount of the loss, in dollars, is rela- 
tively of trifling importance to their great 
company. 





THE CONTINENTAL LIFE. 


INSURANCE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—Will you give your subscrib- 
ers the benefit of your opinion as to the 
probable outcome of the affairs of the Con- 
tinental Life Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford. A good many of us are interested. 
The receivers stated last spring that they 
expected to reach a settlement in July, but 
since that time we are in ignorance. From 
some experience the writer had in straight- 
ening out an assignment with the receivers, 
he would be led to suppose that their policy 
was one of delay in every possible way 
Are we going to get anything? And if so, 
how much? And when? Very truly, 

AN ANXIOUS CREDITOR. 

The joint receivers, John R. Buck and 
Lorrin A. Cooke, have lately filed their 
first report, dated June 23d last, and cov- 
ering their term up to that date. They 
found more than forty suits pending 
against the company; two of these were 
brought as test cases, but are not yet de- 
cided. The total receipts are reported as 
$81,027, including therein $37,500 from 
loans; the total disbursements were $76,- 
726, including therein $51.268 for pre- 
ferred and ‘secured claims, which of 
course had to be met. To the State 
Treasurer has been paid $15,387, being 
the principal and interest of the mort- 
gage held by him as part. of the compa- 
ny’s $100,000 deposit; but the accrued 
interest, $387, was returned by him to the 
receivers, For clerical services about 
$2,500 was paid. A cash balance of $4,301 
remained on hand. We cannot answer 
the questions specifically put except in 
the usual melancholy way. 


- 





SUPERINTENDENT MAXWELL announces 
by circular to all the insurance com- 
panies organized under the laws of this 
state that the continued reduction in the 
working expenses of his department en- 
ables him to continue for 1889 his ruling 
of the past three years whereby no 
charges whatever are made to the com- 
panies except for certified copies of pa- 
pers on file. The statutory and recipro- 
cal fees collected from outside compan- 
i@8 operating here are believed to be suf- 
ficient to cover the running expenses, and 
the Superintendent is also in correspond- 
ence with supervising officials of other 
states with a view to securing, if possi- 
ble, a reduction of the expense burdens 
of the insurance companies of this state, 
as far as those are left discretionary. 








INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF NEW YORK. 

THE annual statement of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York published 
in this week’s paper will repay perusal hy 
every person who reads THE INDEPEND ENT. 
The Mutual Lifeis the largest corporation 
of its class in the world, having total assets 
en the 3ist of December last amoun ting to 
$126,082,153.56. It requires on the part of 
those who are not accustomed to dealing 
in, and talking. and thinking of large fig- 
ures, some little time to realize the full 
meaning of one hundred and twenty-six 
million dollars, which is a sum so vast and 
the possibilities of its power so great that 
few of vs, perhaps none of us, can really 
grasp the idea conveyed by the statement 
that the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
really has assets amounting to this tremen- 
dous sum. Thecharge has been brought 
against the regular life insurance com- 
anies of this country by the “pass the 
at,” ‘go as you please” assessment so- 
cieties that in addition to their being life 
insurance companies, they were financial 
institutions. This most grievous charge is 
true. It isin the fact that they are sound 
financial institutions standing on solid 
foundations, that makes them safe and 
popular with the people. If it is unwise 
for a private individual to have a deposit in 
a savings bank, or money invested in Gov- 
ernment bonds, then it is unwise for a 
policy-holder to have a handsome reserve, 
to meet every possible demand, lodged 
with his life insurance company. The Mu- 
tual Life received from all sources, pre- 
miums, interest, rents and everything last 
year, amounting to $26,215,932.52. It paid 
back to policy-holders, $14,727,550.22, and 
the balance less the necessary expenses for 
conducting the business. it holds in re- 
serve for their benefit to be returned with 
all accumulations to them in the future. 





The Company’s net surplus at four per 
ceut. is $7,940,063.63, and the risks in force 
amount to $482,125,184.36. All these figures 
show that amazing and gratifying progress 
has been made by the Company during the 
past year. It goes therefore without say- 
ng, that the management of the Company 
by the officers and trustees has been of the 
very highest order. The officers are: Rich- 
ard A. McCurdy, President; Robert A. 
Granniss, Vice-President; Isaac F. Lloyd, 
Second Vice-President; William J. Easton, 
Secretary; Frederic Schroeder, Assistant 
Secretary. 

TNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

OF HARTFORD, CONN. 

It will give all friends of true life insur- 
ance great pleasure to know that the state- 
ments published by the different regular 
life insurance companies show remarkable 
and gratifying increase in all essential par- 
ticulars for the year 1888. The statement 
of the 4tna Life, published elsewhere, is a 
very excellent one indeed. It shows a gain 
in all of the essentials which make strong 
a life insurance company. The total gross 
assets of the Company on the first of Jan- 
uary were $33,819,034.97. Its surplus was 
35,566,055.24. The Altna has, since the be- 
ginniog of its business, paid to policy- 
holders the magnificent sum of $67,242.128.81. 
It had 67,749 policies in force on the first of 
January. The A®tna is one of our conserva- 
tive yet actively managed companies, The 
officers are: Morgan G. Bulkeley, President; 
J. C. Webster, Vice-President; J. L. Eng- 
lish, Secretary: H. W. St. John, Actuary 





ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


THE largest Marine Insurance Company 
in the United States, the Atlantic Mutual. 
prints in this number of THE INDEPENDENT 
its annual statement for the year 1888, 

{ts total receipts were $5,253,404.39, and it 
now has assets on hand of $12,167,986,34. 
The usual dividend of 40 per cent. on the 
net earned premiums of the Company has 
been declared. Both the officers and di- 
rectors are among the ablest financiers and 
business men inthe city. The officers are: 
John D. Jones, President: W. H. H. Moore, 
Vice-President; A. A. Raven, 2d Vice-Presi- 
dent; J. H. Chapman, Secretary. 


COMMERCIAL MUTUAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 

The Commercial Mutual does not do any 
fire insurance, its business being confined 
to marine and inland insurance. It has 
had a succeseful year and has increased its 
total assets to $702,905.26. It received total 
premiums of #348.253.72 and its losses and 
expenses were $199,996.67. lt will pay six 
per cent. on the outstanding certificates of 
profits after February 12th. Its officers are: 
W. Irving Comes, President; Wainwright 





MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE 


COMMERCIAL MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Merchants’ National Bank Building, 
No. 42 WALL STREET. 


NEw YORK, January 24th, 1889. 

THE TRUSTFES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 
CHARTER OF THE COMPANY,SUBMIT THE FOL- 
LOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS, ON THE 
Sist OF DECEMBER, 1888: 
Premiums on risks outstanding 3Ist De- 
$59,644 29 
288,009 43 
i vcincncancesentesa: antes, oad 348, 


Premiums received during the year 1888... 





Premiums marked off as earned during 

the year 1888.... 
Losses and expenses paid during 

the sare period................... $199,906 67 
Return Premiums, Rein- 

surance sand Commis- 

MD Beccceccancees ectecés $43,425 02 

The Assets of the Company on the ist December 
1888, were as follows: 
United States Securities........... $175 680 GO 
GG ee 150,702 40 
City and other Stocks and Bonds, 

Loans on Stocks, and Cash in 

PD incuiowieaeateriinen ki Ccntircdenda 526,030 57 

#635,412 57 

Premium Notes and Cash Premiums....... 
Salvage and other claims 


52,135 35 





ee ee Ne fT 


a = 

SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer- 
titicates of Profits will be paid on and after TUES- 
DAY, the 12th day of February, 1289. 


TRUSTEES. 
HENRY K. BULL, ARWIN R. JAMES, 
JOHN ©. JACKSON DANIELV. ARGUIMBAL 
WM. R. KIRKLAND. NRY M: TABER, 
ALEXANDER NONES, JAMES MGLEAN, 
SAMUEL MCLEAN, NRY S. HENRY, 
JOHN ZIMMERMANN, W.IRVING COMES 
GEORGE NICHOLS, OSEPH F. Mccoy, 
DANIEL BARNES, JOHN H. LAU. 
STEPHEN W. CAREY, EMANUEL LEHMAN 
GEORGE H. TUTTLE, WIGHT STONE 
JOHN B. WOODWARD, FRANCIS SPIES 
WILLIAM DUPONT ¢, A. ZOEBISCH 
EDWARDL.HEDDEN, F. R, 
RICHARD &. ROBERTS, WILLIAM FLOYD, 
HEZEKIAH KING, CHARLES 8S. WHITNEY, 
ABRAHAM G.MONN, JR. 


W. IRVING COMES, President. 
WAINWRIGHT HARDIE, Vice-Pres. 
HENRY D. KING, Secretary. 


This Company issues Certificates of Insur- 
ance under which losses are payable in LON- 





Total Assets .... 





Surplus at four per cent... 
Increase in Surplus. 
Policies in force .. .......... 
Increase during year. 
Policies written................ , ‘ 
Increase during year..............+- ‘ 
Risks assumed 


Receipts from all sources... ned 
Increase during year..... 
Paid Policy-Holders. . 


THE ASSETS ARE 


Bonds and Mortgages................. ee 
United States and other Securities.... 
Real Estate and Loans on collateral...... 


Risks 


New YorK, January 25d, 1889. 


SAMUEL E. SPROULLS, 
LUcIU® ROBINSON, 


LEWIS MAY. 
OLIVER HARRIMAN, 
HENRY W. SMITH, 
ROBERT OLYPHANT, 
GEORGE F. BAKER. RU 
Jos. THOMPSON, 


GEORGE s. COE, 
RICHARD A. McCuURDY, 


FREDERIC SCHROEDER 


Increase in Assets.. were gstdandee x _ 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred and in transit, Etec.... 


| have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


Year Assumed. 

eee ore ¥34,681,420... .... 
Be inesctnersenae ce 46,507,130........ 
eee 56,832,719......+. 
DE ckké suveaetokme 60,457,468 ........ 
Mv n0sies acawvaas 108,214,261........ 


ROBERT SEWELL, 

8. VAN RENSSALAERK CRUGER,, JNO. W. AUCHINCLOSS, 

|\CHARLES R. HENDERSON, | 

GEORGE BLISs, 

FUS W. PeCKHAM, 

J. HOBART HERRICK, 

DUDLEY OLCOTT, |W. P. Dixon, 

|FREDERIC CROMWELL,| ROBERT A. GRANNISS, 
JULIEN T. DAVIES, | NICHOLAS C. MILLER, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS..... 
ISAAC F. LLOYD............. 
WILLIAM J.EASTON........ 





Hardie, Vice-President; Henry D. King, | DON at the counting house of BROWN, 
Secretary. SHIPLEY & CO. 
STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


For the year ending December 31st, 1888, 


. $126,082,153 56 


7,275,301 68 
%7,940,063 63 
%1,645,622 11 


was ele wens 10,301 
eeeeee.. 103,214,261 32 


#26,215,932 52 
$3,096,010 06 
%14,727,550 22 


%49,617,874 O2 
$48,616,704 14 
... $21,786,125 34 
82,813,277 60 
83,248,172 46 












#126,082,153 56 





A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 


Risks 
Outstanding Surplus. 
§< dG coos coccses 4,743,771 
ee 0 5,012,634 
. +++ 308,800,208............ 5,643,568 
ov ce ERD bbe ccs oe ted 6,294,442 
00 MEE ces ests eeee 7,940,063 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


HENRY H. RoGERs, 


THRODOKE MORFORD, 

| WILLIAM BABCOCK, 
¥STON B. PLUMB, 

| WILLIAM D. WASHBURN, 

|STUYVESANT FIsH, 

|AUGUSTUS D. JUILLIARD, 

|\CHARLES E. MILIER, 


sebeccsce odéece Vice-President. 
webddadenaiie 2d Vice-President. 





FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer. 
WM. W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 
GUSTAVUS 8S. WINSTON, M.D., 





WILLIAM H.C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. 
ERASTUS C. BENEDICT. Assistant Actuary. 


JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. 
WM. P. SANDS, Cashier. 
WALTER R. GILLETTE, M.D., 


E, J. MARSH, M.D., Medical Directors. 
WM. G. DAVIES, Solicitor. 





1851. 1889. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MAS8, 


38 Years of Successful ienoe, 
PURELY MUTU. 
Every pclicy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most libera! features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


‘Thirty-Ninth Annnal Statement — 


AtnaLifeInsurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
January 1st, 1889. 


ASSETS, J iunuary Ist, 1888, at cost........ 
RECEIPTS, 
Premiums in 1s88............. $3,404,964 16 
Interest, and from other 
sources in I888............... 1,730,120 97 $5,135,085 13 
é $36,369,605 85 
DISBURSEMENTS, 
Death Claims.............c0006 $1,509,984 71 
Matured Endowments....... 778.161 59 
Dividends to Policy-holders 
and for Surrendered Poli- 








$31,234,520 72 






Re-insurance. ° 
Commissions... 
Agency Expen Medical 
Examinations, and all 
other expenses...... ....... 
Dividends on Stock, earned 
in Stock Department....... 
Fran cscnnnscitnissssscsicces 


245,048 53 
125.040 60 
90.90 15 4,045,408 26 
ASSETS, Dec. 3ist, 188, at 
Paliseshecdnccrccsenniate nnevesnscebodbided $52,324,197 59 ' 
ASSETS, 
$332,504 7 
50.000 00 
3.757.601 66 
975,875 00 
798.058 13 
1,000,020 (4 
7,212,408 74 





Mortgages secured by eal 


R 
Estate valued at over #! 


58, - 
500,000 00 


Value $759,115.00)............ 


Loans on Personal! Security. 
Loans on existing Prlicies, 


15,728,590 77 


540,768 31 
2.901 28 





vee $52,324,197 59 


Dec. Stat, 18GB... ..ccscccccee $531,606 94 
Premiums in course of col- 
I oth sis alee ain incaiainie 98,891 37 
Quarterly and Semi annual 
Picks osksescienersibeo 189,947 85 
Market value of Securities 
EG adedx cm do sastdene 679.391 22 = 1,494,837 38 





Gross ASSETS, Jan, 1, 
Miaccecscadaccacaguenian 
LIABILITIES. 


Losses and claims awaiting 
further proof, and not yet 


$33,819,054 97 


Dscsidaidehiinshmesiaapadien $252,029 WO 
Dividends to Policy-holders, 
DOR GD, fo0ciapgneatendasedeo 50,764 88 
Premiums paid in advance.. 221 
Reserve for Re- 


Insurance on 

existing Poli- 

cies, Ac tua- 

ries’ four per 

cent. Standard $27,821,178 40 
Leas value Poli- 

cies of Re-In- 

surance........ 47,892 50 27,773,285 $0 


All other Jiabilities........... 70,678 00 $28,252,979 7x 





SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY-HOLDERS: 
By Conn., Mass,,and New York Stand- 


+ $5,586,055 24 
7,225,000 00 


STATEMENT OF THE ENTIRE RECEIPTS AND 
DISBURSEY ENTS FROM THE BEGINNING 
OF BUSINESS TO JANUARY 1st, 1889. 


Receipts to January Ist, 1#88.............. $111,845,059 2s 
Income in 1888 5,135,085 13 


RECEIPTS to January, 1889............ $116,980,i44 41 
Paid to Poliey-holders, for 
claims by Death and Fn- Z 
oe $37,106,220 60 L 
Dividends to Policy-holders, r 
and for Surrendered Poli- 
ins dslands ae: eatiinnstdnennen 30,185.848 21 








ers. 
Paid for Taxes. ..$2,219,125 1 
Paid for Re-insur 
1,434,046 44 


120,963 15 





ess: cgnacane 
Profit and Loss... 5.774, 184 72 
Premium on bonds to reduce 

cost to par value............ 84,620 OF 
Expenses of Management. ..$153,555,062 38 


«+++ $84,655,946 82 


$32,324,197 59 
» "879,308 22 





TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS........ 









nterest due and accrued as 

Premiums in course of Collection 

Quarterly and Semi-Annual Premiums 
due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1889 








189,947 85 


GkOSS ASSETS, Jan. Ist. 1889........... $53,819,034 97 
Policies in force Jan. Ist, 1889, 67,749, 
Pa eae Disses tahanaay $102,904,503 44 
Policies issued in 1888, 8,083, 
I 00 daha teastciecéencts 06 cabacdods $16,094,587 00 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President, 
J.C. WEBSTER, Vice-President. 
J. L. ENGLISH, Secretary. 
H. W. ST. JOHN, Actuary. 
GURDON W. RUSSELL, M.D., 
Consulting Physician. 


MUMFORD & BUSHNELL, Managers, 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT Be 











who would like to have a specimen copy 


of the paper sent to a friend can be ac- 


commodated by sending us, on a postal 
card, the name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YorK, January 23d, 1889. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1888. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1888, to 3ist December, [888 ........ $3,885,166 38 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

FJOMMATG, WEB, c000 ov cece 200.0. ccce.coccese 1,288,238 01 
Total Marine Premiums...................+ $5,253,404 39 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1888, to 3st December, 18°8,.... $3,867,269 52 


Losses paid during the same 


niece grecxtenecemsss $1,998,897 36 
Returns of Premiums and Ex- 
penses.. 687,287 98 


The Company has ‘the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and State of New York 


Stocks, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,501,315 00 
Loans secured by Stocks andotherwise,... 2,469,000 00 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 

ST TL cc cndusedssnans’ siendenedeece ss 569,947 20 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable,...... 1,374,912 12 
Cash in Bank... <— = . 252,812 02 

Amount,..........$12,167,986 34 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next, from which date ali interest 


thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the pee ed for the year — 
3ist December, 1888, for which certificates will be 
sued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May pf 


By order of the 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: ; 
J.D, JONES CHA’S a. MARSHALL, 
W. H. H. MOORE SAMES DEFOR 
A. A. RAVEN. CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
JAMES LOW N. DENTON 
WM. STURGIS EDW’D FLOYD-JONEs, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD. JOHN L_RIK 
UND W. CORLIES. ANSON W. HARD 

ROBERT B. MINTURN. [SAAC BELL, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT THOMAS MAITLAND, 
WILLIAM H. WE IRA BURSLEY 
HORACE GRAY AMES A. HEWLETT 
WILLIAM E. DODGE. GEORGE H. MACY, 
GEORGE BLIS: LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
Cc. A.H D, YALDRON P. BRO 
JOHN D. HEWLETT. GEORGE L NICHOL ’ 
Seaky ES P. BURDETT,GUSTAV A CK. 

ENRY E. HA LAF YE WILLIA w G. SROULTON, 


SELL H. HOADLEY. 
JOHN D. JON. ek 
ry) MOORE, Vice-President. 
. RAVEN. Second Vice-President. 








Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE Cv. 


OFPIces, (NEw Yorg, 100 BRoaDway.; 
Continental < Brooklyn 


cor. Court and Sts. 
Buildings. ( and No. i106 Broadway, E ED. 
Reserve for re-insurance....$2,501,884 39 
Reserveampleforaliclaims. 299,768 64 
Capital paidinin Cash........ 1,600,000 00 
Net Surplus.................-c000e . 1,226,691 66 


—.———— 


Total Assets,Jan.1st,1889..85,028,344 69 


This company conducts its b under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 








DIRECTORS: 
we, L. ANDR F. MOORE 
AMUEL OBABCOC K, RiCHaRD A. McCURDY, 
GROKGE LISS M 


HIKAM BARNEY. 


HENRY C.BOWE ‘ 
CHARLES H. BOOTH, JNO... RIKER, 
E. W. CORLIES, ALFRED RAY, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, WM. M. RICHARDS, 
HENRY EVANS WM. H.SWAN, 
JOHN H. EARLE. HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
JAMES FRASER, WM. A. SLA’ 
AURKLIUS R. HULL LAWRENCET TURNURE, 
WM. H. HURLBUT, THEODORE F. VA 
BRADISH JOHNSON, J.D. VERMILY 
WM. G. LOW, JACOB WENDELL, 
H. H. LAMPORT, 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec’ y Brookiyn Dep't. 
F.C. MOORE, P President. 


CYRUS PECK, Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 


HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres’t and 
Sec’y Agency Dept. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 

WwW. A. BREWER, Jr., President, 

In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 
other companies. in Non- 
- forteitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
force. 













See Charter. 
OFFICE: 

21 Courtiandt St. 

THE 
AMEbI- 

CAN 

FIRE 
INSU B- 

ANCE 

co., 
Philadelphia, 

gEVENTY-NINTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 

— Seownsene .ocheedoes air other ogenges 4 
Surplus over r all Liabilities . verceee oe 909,415 98 
TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist. 1859 ..... 2,500,916 2 
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TREASURE IN HEAVEN. 
BY MARY THACHER HIGGINSON, 








IF messengers we fear 
Sbould hither come to-day 
And beckon me away 

From all that heart holds dear, 


And I should, trembling, turn 
And cling to glowing life, 
Yet in the fiercest strife 

Feel heart and reason burn; 


Then look into love’s face 
And see with anguish wild 
Our rosy little child 

With all her baby grace; 


And stretch my feeble hands 
To keep the darling near; 
My fainting soul would hear 

A voice from spirit-lands. 


That voice would set me free, 
With joy my pulses thrill: 
‘**Mamma! I need you still; 

Have you forgotten me ?”’ 

CAMBRIDGE, MAS8s. 
ee 


FASCINATING MRS. KELLER. 
BY F. B, STANFORD. 








It is not improbable that there are 
many people yet in the land of the living 
who remember Mrs. Keller very well. 
She resided during a period still within 
the recollection of wan in a thickly set- 
tled district of that large and exclusive 
city which is partially united to New 
York by its suspension bridge. She was 
young, and handsome, and accomplished; 
and besides all these attractions she was 
rich. Everybody admired her frank, 
generous nature; everybody, in a word, 
was more or less in love with her. But 
it was generally admitted that she was 
peculiar. One winter’s night, for in- 
stance—perhaps it was some time in the 
winter of 1880—Mrs. Keller was discov- 
ered by an ardent admirer (a youth of 
nineteen summers and the son of a 
neighbor) walking restlessly back and 
forth before the entrance of a luminous 
corner bar-room in the Bowery. The 
youth watched and waited, bis bump of 
inquisitiveness being very much excited. 
He saw Mrs. Keller try timidly to look 
in at one of the windows; and it was evi- 
dent there was some one inside in whom 
she was interested. So the first moment 
the neighbor’s son got a chance he dodged 
into the bar-room to see for himself who 
was there. Half-a-dozen men were loaf- 
ing in the place in picturesque attitudes, 
and one man in particular leaned against 
the bar. 

‘*Look here, mister, gimme a little 
more straight poison,’ he was saying, 
addressing the bar-keeper. ‘‘ More’n 
that. I wart to feel my liquor. There, 
that’ll lo. Yes, ’m from the West; 
from Californy, and what do you want 
to say about it?” 

The man was tall and angular. He 
wore his trousers in his boot legs, and 


under the broad rim of his slouch hat’ 


were partly concealed a very red face and 
a nose that had been colored with care. 

‘*What'll you take, boys?’ he con- 
tinued. ‘‘This is my drink. Step right 
up. There’s nothing to be afraid of. I 
can stand the treat right along till morn- 
ing, you bet.” 

** You’ve been around some, I guess,” 
said the bar-keeper, grinning. 

‘* Well, somewhat, if I remember my- 
self.” 

**Seen some excitement very likely?” 
put in another of the invited good-natured- 
ly. 
** Well, now, you bet!” He braced his 
back against the bar. ‘‘ Been out among 
the Indians. “IT'wasn’t more’n a month 
ago I was trappin’ in Montana. Snow 
piled as high as your head everywhere 
and all the creeks frozen clear to the bot- 
tom. One morning I was out looking 
after the traps without my gun. Met an 
Indian buck with his tomahawk ready to 
brain me. (Here, bar-keeper, ‘nuther 
round,)” 

** What you giving us?’ asked the bar- 
keeper while he watched the entertainer 
gulp the drink. 

**I skooted in a hurry, young fellow, 





for a pile of rocks; hid behind a big 


boulder; looked over the edge. There 
was the redskin right after me. I saw it 
was life or death, and I made for the 
timber, dodged round the trees, and 
jumped into a creek upto my neck. I 
squinted over a log across the creek and 
there was the duck a yard off. (Give us 
more liquor, bar-keeper. There, there; 
don’t give me your whole stock! A pint’s 
enough for me at one drink.)” 

‘* Well,” queried a nervous little man 
with watery eyes and a bulbous nose, who 
had taken a deep interest in the reminis- 
cence, ‘*‘ what did the Indian do next?” 

‘* Why, he killed me!” 

Everybody looked toward the door, for 
the man had dropped his glass and stood 
staring in that direction. The inquisitive 
youth already mentioned, stared too. 
There stood Mrs. Keller muffled in furs, 
her face pale and remarkably beautiful, 
looking straight at the man from Califor- 
nia. Not more than a dozen seconds 
elapsed before he bolted for the door with- 
out a word and hurried away with her as 
sober apparently as tho he had tasted no 
liquor that he really felt. 

The son of Mrs. Keller’s neighbor kept 
all this to himself two or three days; 
then he felt that it was too extraordinary 
to keep any longer. He related all the 
particulars in detail to his mother. That 
lady, we will call her Mrs. Simon Bellows, 
reflected several moments with her eyes in 
the meanwhile fastened on the Keller res- 
idence across the street. She realized 
more forcibly now than ever that neither 
she nor any of the other neighbors knew 
much about Mrs. Keller. Everybody had 
accepted her on trust, her frankness and 

generosity were so unstinted, without 
making any impertinent inquiries into 
her antecedents. She had come among 
them a year since, rented an expensively 
furnished house, taken a pew in the Rev. 
Dr. Ambrose’s church, and had been in- 
troduced by the charitable ladies of the 
church as a valuable acquisition to the re- 
lief. and home missionary societies. Much 
of her life had been passed in France 
where she had been educated and where 
Mr. Keller, it was believed, had died, 
Her education and knowledge were ex- 
ceptional. She spoke French, Spanish 
and Italian fluently. Mrs. Bellows enu- 
merated all of these particulars and 
wound up by dwelling on the fact that 
Mrs. Keller had at that moment no less 
than six poor helpless creatures under her 
roof dependent on her charity. And 
there were five servants in the house, 
only one of whom could understand a 
word of the English language. 

‘*T must confess I cannot make her out, 
Ferdinand,” Mrs. Bellows said to her son 
at last, turning from the window. ‘She 
puzzles me. But I do believe she is a 
good woman.” 

‘** A good woman!” Ferdinand replied, 
with the rising inflection; ‘‘ well, I should 
say so. Everybody knows she is just as 
good-hearted as she can be; and I think 
she’s about the handsomest woman I have 
come across. The trouble is that every- 
body who wants money is taking advan- 
tage of her. She'll give away everything 
she has got. That man, I believe, is 
some old beat she is trying to reform.” 

‘* But it is dangerous for her to go into 
such places, Ferdinand, isn’t it?” 

‘' Of course it is mighty dangerous, and 
at that time of night, too. You could 
have knocked me down with a feather 
when I saw ber.” 

In the course of the day Mrs. Bellows 
and Ferdinand learned that there was a 
commotion of some magnitude at Mrs. 
Keller’s. A doctor's carriage had been at 
the door twice during the forenoon. Her 
adopted child, ‘** Little Gwin,” had had a 
convulsion. Miss Julia Shaw,a mutual 
acquaintance, brought over the news to 
Mrs. Bellows. 

‘*Mrs, Keller is nearly crazy,” said 
Julia. ‘‘I never saw anybody like her. 
She is so impulsive and affectionate. If 
Little Gwin should die I believe she would 
lose her mind. But the doctor says there’s 
no danger.” 

Mrs. Bellows went over without delay to 
offer her sympathy and whatever friend- 
ly service she could render. She found 
all the poor creatures of the house, the 








pensioners, huddled together in the din- 
ing-room, awaiting the doctor from the 
story above; and Mrs, Bellows sat down 
among them to wait also. 

** Who'd ever supposed yesterday at this 
time that Little Gwin would be so sick?” 
asked Mrs. Cobb, a faded, forlorn old wo- 
map whose joints were all out of gear 
with rheumatism. 


** You remember I had the little fellow’ 


down in the yard half the afternoon lis- 
tening to me tell stories,” suggested an 
old man by the name of Williams, a pen- 
sioner, who had been taken in until he 
could get a place to work. ‘‘ He was just 
as well as the wellest yesterday.” 

**SolI told Mrs. Keller when she was 
taking him out in the carriage,” said a 
woman with a tearful glass eye,a Mrs. 
Vannah. ‘I told her I never see him look 
better and handsomer than he was that 
minute.” 

‘*Mrs. Keller is very proud of Little 
Gwin,” explained a thin young woman, 
sick of.consumption, directing her re- 
mark to Mrs. Bellews. ‘‘ He is a dear 
little fellow that every one likes.” 

Mrs. Bellows had seen all these people 
before, but she had never met them to- 
gether in one room. It struck her tbat 
they resembled the charity patients she 
had seen one morning at an infirmary. 
Besides the four who were disposed to 
talk there were two who kept silent—a 
little, bald old man, with only one leg, 
and his wife, a large, yellow woman of 
drepsical tendencies. Their names were 
Joseph and Susan Stitcher. The Rev. 
Dr. Ambrose had recommended them to 
the notice of Mrs. Keller. In fact, all of 
these people had been collected by Mrs, 
Keller through the relief and missionary 
societies of Dr. Ambrose’s church. She 
not only wished to help them to exist, but 
she wished to help them morally. For 
that purpose Dr. Ambrose visited them 
regularly once a week; and Mrs. Keller 
and he passed an hour of devotion with 
them in the dining-room. 

When Mrs. Bellows had gone up-stairs 
she found not only the attendant physi- 
cian at the bedside of the little patient 
with Mrs. Keller, but her pastor also; and 
being an observant woman, she noticed 
that the pastor watched Mrs. Keller with 
a look which seemed to express a good 
deal of deep feeling and emotion. She 
resolved to mention this discovery to Mr. 
Bellows. Dr. Ambrose was in love with 
Mrs. Keller. She had suspected as much 
for several weeks. 

‘*Oh, Mrs. Bellows, it is very kind in 
you to come to me!” said Mrs. Keller, 
putting her arms about her neighbor’s 
neck and dropping her head on her 
shoulder. She had been weeping and she 
could not immediately control herself. 
‘It is very foolish, perhaps, for me to be 
so nervous and anxious—the doctor says 
there is no real danger—but really I can- 
not help it. I really cannot.” 

**No, [think we need have no serious 
alarm at present,” said the physician. 
“The child is delicate; but if we can 
guard successfully against another con- 
vulsion until to-morrow, he will be as 
bright as ever in a.few days,” 

**Don’t cry, Mamsy,” Little Gwin 
whispered, putting out his hand to her. 
‘* It’s only. my head that aches.” 

Mrs. Keller threw herself down at the 
side of the bed and smothered the little 
hand with kisses. ‘“My own darling, 
Mamsy loves you; Mamsy loves.you with 
her whole heart,” she said, and she 
stroked his hand and spoke to him in 
French, a language she often preferred 
when disturbed. 

The physician hurried away, promising 
to return inthe evening. Dr. Ambrose 
went after a few moments, leaving asimi- 
lar promise. Then Julia Shaw came in, 
and she succeeded. better than any one 
else in making Mrs. Keller recover com- 
posure. Ina few moments she sat up at 
the window smiling over a morsel of Julia’s 
gossip, and next she actually laughed. 
As Julia had said, Mrs, Keller was a very 
impulsive woman and given to sudden 
emotion. 

But what interested Mrs. Bellows chiefly 
was the assurance she felt that young Dr. 
Ambrose was thoroughly in love. She 
had felt a great deal of interest in the 





pastor from the day she first set eyes on 
him, he seemed to her such a thoroughly 
pure and honest man. His life seemed 
so unselfish and lonely, shut up with a 
maiden sister to whom he gave all his 
devotion. It would be best for him to 
marry; and perhaps he really intended to 
marry Mrs. Keller. Mrs. Bellows spoke 
her mind about the matter the moment 
she got home and had her husband in the 
privacy of their room. 

“The truth is, Ambrose is as simple as a 
child,” said Bellows. ‘‘He doesn’t know 
enough about this world to last him over 
Sunday. Now, what do you suppose he 
actually knows about that woman?” 

‘*He knows as much as any of us 
know,” Mrs. Bellows answered. 

‘Yes, of course, and that is precious 
little.” 

**What else can he want to know?” 
asked Mrs. Bellows, now feeling impelled 
to take Mrs. Keller’s part, ‘‘She is a 
young woman whom everybody likes and 
speaks well of, lam sure. It isn’t neces- 
sary, is it, for her to have her biography 
written and published before any one can 
marry her?” 

‘* Well, Ambrose is a good fellow, and 
I should be sorry to see him get taken 1n,” 
re’‘urned Bellows, hghting a cigar and 
going away to give his mind to more im- 
portant business. 

Mr. Bellows’s off-hand estimation of the 
clergyman was not perhaps very wide of 
the mark. He was not, and he made no 
pretention to be, worldly wise. He be- 
lieved that dyspepsia had a good deal to 
do with the point of view of the crafty 
and suspicious person. At heart the 
average human being was fit for redemp- 
tion, he felt very certain; and he prayed 
for everybody individually and collective- 
ly with that belief uppermost. Standing 
on the steps of Mrs. Keller’s house that 
evening awaiting admittance, he felt that 
there was no one he distrusted just then 
so much as himself. He wanted to tell 
this very excellent woman how much he 
honestly admired her; that he had never 
seen any onein all his life he feltsomuch 
in love with. But would it be quite 
proper for him to make such a declara- 
tion? She had never given him the 
slightest indication that she felt any 
tender regard for him. He had come 
there merely to sympathize with her. 

Mrs. Keller looked quite composed, 
stately and elegant as she came slowly 
down the stairs and into the parlor to 
meet him. The soft silk gown of sub- 
dued color that she wore seemed to cling 
to her tall, graceful figure; her face was 
lighted with a smile of greeting, and her 
profuse wealth of blond hair was twisted 
in a coil which hung low on her neck. 
These were the details her visitor noticed. 
And Mrs. Keller thought to herself: 
‘“‘How handsome he looks to-night! I 
wonder if he thinks I look my best.” 

Little Gwin was better. In short, Mrs. 
Keller has come to the conclusion that 
she had been very foolish to be apprehen- 
sive of the worst. The doctor had as- 
sured her again that the child would 
recover. At that very moment he was 
prattling French with his governness as 

‘tho nothing iad happened. 

‘IT am afraid you will think I am a 
very weak woman, Doctor, to give way 
to tears and exaggerated fear so easily?” 

‘Oh, it is quite natural; quite as it 
should be, I am sure,in all women of 
deep ahd tender sympathy,” he an- 
swered, 

‘*T am afraid that Iam not as firm or 
sensible as I used to be,” she said, looking 
straight at him, while her eyes suffused 
with tears. ‘‘ I have had too much trou- 
ble in the past.” 

There was an awkward silence a mo- 
ment. ‘‘I am sorry for you,” he said, in 
a voice scarcely above a whisper. 

“Oh, Doctor, I wish’— a _ nervous 
tremor passed over her face and tears 
moistened her cheeks—‘‘I wish I could 
lay all my life bare before you. You are 
so good and noble. I want to be like 
you.” She covered her face and wept. . 

‘**I wish you would help me to be a 
great deal better than Iam,” he answered, 
his voice revealing his emotion. ‘‘ May I 


tell you? Would you not think me pre- 
Could you forgive me if I 


sumptuous? 
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asked you to help me, to love me just a 
little—half as much as you do Little 
Gwin?” I should try then to be all you 
might wish me to be, try to be worthy of 
you and my high calling.” 

**Oh, Doctor, Doctor Ambrose!” She 
looked up at him with a frightened stare, 
and her hand gripped the arm of her 
chair convulsively. ‘‘ You do not know 
me; you who are so good and pure. How 
could I make you better than you are? 
Oh, if I could only be worthy of such a 
man as you are; if I could be worthy of 
any noble man,I would love him with 
the passion of my whole heart!” 

She had risen to her feet in the excite- 
ment of the moment, and so had Dr. Am- 
brose. He ventured to take her hand. 

‘*There is nothing purer and nobler 
than a noble woman,” hesaid. ‘‘ You are 
my noble woman, and I love you.” 

She did not speak. She only looked at 
him, her face flushed and her eyes filling 
with tears. He felt her hand grow fever- 
ish and tremble in his. 

‘*Can you accept my love? May I con- 
tinue to love you?” he asked, his voice 
not quite steady. 

She withdrew her hand from his and 
sank down in her chair. After shielding 
her face a moment as tho trying to think, 
she looked up with the same frightened 
expression she had at first displayed. ‘I 
love you,” she whispered, ‘‘ I do love you; 
but I must not—I must not let you love 
me. I did not think”— 

Some one coughed in the hall. Hor. 
tense, the housekeeper, stood just beyond 
the portiére. ‘Did Madame ring?’ she 
asked. 

‘**No, Hortense; I do not wish any- 
thing.” 

The woman stared at her mistress and 
then disappeared. Dr. Ambrosesuspected 
that she had been watching them. Mrs. 
Keller seemed to gain control of herself 
almost immediately. 

** We will not speak of this subject any 
further to-night, Doctor,” she said, rising. 
** You will wait and let me think it over 
when I am alone, won’t you?” 

When he went away she put her hand 
in bis for a moment merely, and looked 
at him soberly, then pleadingly, perhaps. 
Could he have guessed the desire upper- 
most in her, he would have gone away 
knowing that she wanted to throw her 
arms about his neck and beg him to take 
her away with him out of the world, to 
save her from herself and hide her from 
every one she had ever known. 

In the privacy of her bedroom she sank 
into an easy-chair before the grate fire, 
propped her face on her hand, and tried 
to subdue herself. It was madness, she 
repeated again and again, for her to think 
of him. She could not marry him! She 
could not marry him! Why had she not 
died years ago? She often wished she 
was dead. But she would not sit and 
think, think, think. It was thinking that 
would some day drive her mad. She 
went on tip-toes to the next room and 
looked at Little Gwin asleep with his hand 
in the drowsy nurse’s. Then sheuncoiled 
her hair and let it fall down her back. 
‘*He admires my hair,” she thought, 
standing a moment to look in the glass; 
**but he never saw it like this. What 
would he say if hesaw me now?” She 
sat down again in front of the fire; and 
by and by growing weary of thinking of 
herself, she fell asleep with her head rest- 
ing against the tufted back of the chair. 

The young clergyman did not see her 
again for several days. He believed it 
best to give her an opportunity to con- 
sider well what he had said. But he 
could not refrain from lurking in the 
neighborhood of her house during his 
walks after nightfall; and one day it oc- 
curred to him that if he called on Mrs. 
Bellows he might sit near the window and 
look across the street while they talked. 
It chanced that he found Miss Julia Shaw 
with Mrs. Bellows and heard a bit of news 
that astonished him. 

‘* Have you heard the news, Dr. Am- 
brose?” Julia asked, the moment the pas- 
tor was seated. ‘ Mrs. Keller is going to 
Europe with me. Isn’t she good? I’ve 
been teasing her to go for a month and 
now she has consented.” 

**She is going to Europe with you?” 





He could feel that his face was revealing 
his despair. 

** Yes, week after next,” answered Ju- 
lia, flushed with pleasure. ‘‘ We are go- 
ing to have a splendid time; and I know 
thatI am the luckiest girl there ever 
was. Mrs. Keller is just as good as she 
can be.” 

Everybody had been aware for six 
months that Julia was going to Europe, 
or everybody at least within the circum- 
scribed portion of the world in which she 
lived. She was an orphan; she had in- 
herited a large fortune; she had, been buy- 
ing clothing every day in the ‘week, ex- 
cept Sunday, since she had obtained con- 
trol of her money; and she Was preparing 
to astonish the entire Eastern hemisphere 
with herself, her apparel and her dia- 
monds. Mrs. Keller, it was thought by 
some of the neighbors, was responsible 
for much of Julia’s silly extravagance and 
for the determination to do Europe and 
conquer the world. Noone, except Dr. 
Ambrose, was surprised when it was de- 
clared that Mrs. Keller was going abroad 
witb her, 

** How long shall you be gone?” he ask- 
ed. 

‘That depends on Mrs. Keller,” Julia 
replied. ‘“‘Tll stay just as long as she 
will, even if it be a year. Iam bound to 
have a good time and see all there is to be 
seen. Wouldn’t you, if you were I, and 
especially if you had Mrs. Keller, who 
knows everything, to goalong with you?” 

“Certainly,” answered: the doctor, 
good-naturedly. ‘I should want to en- 
joy myself, and I hope you will.” 

‘‘The church, Doctor, will miss Mrs. 
Keller, if she should remain away any 
length of time,” Mrs. Bellows suggested. 
‘** And. am sureI hardly know what all 
those people in her house will do without 
her.” 

*“*Oh, it has been arranged that Hor- 
tense will look after them,” said Julia. 
‘* Hortense can take care of everything 
and everybody in the house just as well 
as Mrs. Keller car herself. She has been 
with Mrs. Keller for years and has been 
all over Europe with her. She manages 
everything.” 

**She manages Mrs. Keller, too, some- 
times, doesn’t she?” Mrs. Bellows asked, 
laughing. 

**T don’t like her,” said Julia. ‘‘She 
never speaks English if she can help it, 
and she pretends that she doesn’t under- 
stand what is said half the time; but she 
is always around andI have caught her 
listening at the door.” 

‘Mrs. Keller is so kindly and generous 
that she is easily taken advantage of, I 
suppose,” the pastor ventured to say. 

** Yes, that is just the long and short of 
it,” Julia answered. ‘‘Everybody is 
running to her door for aid. There is an 
old woman who comes to the house two 
or three times a week, and she always 
goes away with a bundle of something or 
other under her arm. 1 have seen her 
myself go out the basement door three or 
four times.” 

**Do you know what some people say 
about that woman?” Mrs. Bellows asked 
with much solemnity of manner. ‘It is 
said that she is Mrs. Keller’s mother and 
that she lives somewhere in New York.” 

‘Why, what a shame for people to talk 
like that!” said Julia with spirit. 

Dr. Ambrose realized that it was time 
he brought his call to an end. All this 
was idle gossip which he did not wish to 
hear. He remembered suddenly that he 
had an appointment and found a pretext 
to look at his watch. Out-doors he drew a 
long breath and walked away wondering 
whether Mrs. Keller’s sudden determina- 
tion to go away had been prompted by 
what had occurred between them. He 
could not put off seeing her any longer. 
He would go to her house that evening. 

‘*T have come again,” he said, when he 
stood before her. ‘‘I could not endure 
another day without seeing you. I must 
ask for indulgence and mercy.” 

‘If you had not come soon I must 
have gone to you,” she replied. ‘Oh, I 
caanot tell you how I have longed to see 
you! But, Doctor, it cannot be; I cannot 
accept the love you offer me. I have 
thought it over.” 

‘‘And you are going to Europe ?” 





“ea.” 

They had sat down beside each other 
on a sofa, and he was holding her hand 
which she had given him. 

‘Will you pray for me?” she asked. 
“T am a wicked,woman. It would be 
wicked for me to let you continue loving 
me.” 

This avowal did not shock him. He 
knew that she was very conscientious 
and quite liable to exaggerate what she 
believed to be her sinfulness. There had 
been occasions before since his acquaint- 
ance with her when she had asked him to 
pray for her. 

‘‘Let us pray together now,” he said, 
‘‘and ask the Lord to guide us in the 
present uncertainty.” 

He knelt down at once and she bowed 
her head on the arm of the sofa; but if he 
had seen her while he prayed, he would 
have observed that she was watching 
him. Suddenly she happened to raise her 
head and look at her own face in a pier 
glass near at hand. She almost shrieked, 
and she threw herself face down on the 
sofa. 

‘**My dear Mrs. Keller. what have I 
said?” Ambrose asked, springing to his 
feet. ‘What have I said that has 
alarmed you?” 

‘Oh, nothing, nothing! It is myself. 
I am afraid of myself.” 

‘* Ts Madame ill ?” asked Hortense, sud- 
denly making her appearance. 

“No, no. It is only one of my old 
twinges of pain in the side. Bring me my 
bonnet and cloak, Hortense. I shall ask 
Dr. Ambrose to walk with me a short dis- 
tance while I breathe the fresh air.” 

As they went down the steps to the 
street Hortense hesitated in closing the 
door behind them and ventured a few 
words in French which her mistress did 
not reply to and which Dr. Ambrose did 
not understand. 

‘* Where shall we go?” he asked. 

** Anywhere, anywhere, if we can only 
be alone by ourselves,” she answered, 
taking his proffered arm. And then the 
next moment: ‘‘ We will go to see some 
of your church poor who are ill and in 
trouble.’ I would like to see some one to 
sympathize with. I always feel better 
afterward and I forget myself.” 

They turned into an obscure street after 
walking ashort distance and visited an 
old woman who lived in a decayed tene- 
ment house with an invalid daughter and 
a weak-minded son. The young clergy- 
man thought he had ‘never seen his com- 
panion look more lovable than she did 
while comforting these people; and when 
she took leave of them she bestowed on 
them such substantial charity that he felt 
impelled in the street to caution her not 
to be too generous. 

‘It makes these people inclined to 
trade on your sympathy and take advan- 
tage of your tenderness,” he went on. 

**But they are all poor souls at any 
rate,” she returned. ‘‘It is easy enough 
to see that, whatever they may pretend. 
And it is the least I may be able to do to 
make amends—to lighten the burden of 
my existence.” : 

‘“* My dear friend, I do not like to hear 
you talk that way.” He held her closer 
to his side and looked down at her. ‘“You 
are nervous and worried to-night. Iam 
afraid there are those in your house who 
annoy you, and you are undertaking more 
in caring for so many people than you 
ought to do alone.” 

**No, it gives me pleasure to provide 
for ail of them. While doing that I know 
I am living for some purpose. I am very 
much alone, tho,” she added, ‘‘and at 
times I feel very solitary and lonely.” 

They walked farther than either in- 
tended to do and they said much to each 
other before they parted. 

In the course of the next two or three 
days it was announced that the Rev. Dr. 
Ambrose and Mrs. Keller were engaged; 
and that they would be married as soon 
as she returned from a visit abroad with 
Miss Shaw. 

“Tl tell you my opinion in plain Eng- 
lish,” said suspicious John Bellows to his 
wife and Ferdinand. ‘‘ Ambrose is going 
to get taken in. Youseeifhedon’t. He 
is too young and inexperienced for this 
big world.” 


Ferdinand, standing on the front steps 
the next afternoon, noticed an old woman 
coming out from the basement of Mrs. 
Keller’s house. This was the old woman, 
it occurred to him, whom he had heard 
about. While he had nothing else te do 
he might put in his time to his own satis- 
faction following her and finding out 
where she hailed from. Ferdinand wasa 
very shrewd young man and quite as sus- 
picious of humanity in the lump as his 
honored father was. He strolled along 
the opposite side of the street. some dis- 
tance behind the old woman, and followed 
her to one of the ferries crossing to New 
York. Then he took a seat near her in 
the cabin and scanned her face whenever 
he believed she was not noticing him. 
She was a bent and decrepid old woman 
with a yellow and wrinkled face that 
never at any period of life could have 
been beautiful like Mrs. Keller’s. It was 
the merest nonsense to fancy that such a 
person could be that handsome woman’s 
mother. But shortly Ferdinand’s eyes 
were attracted elsewhere. He became 
aware that a man was watching him from 
a distant corner of the cabin. They 
stared at each other. Ferdinand felt a pe- 
culiar sensation run down his back as he 
recognized that the individual was that 
identical one he had seen Mrs. Keller take 
away from the Bowery bar-room. There 
was nothing eccentric or noticeable about 
his dress, as on that occasion, but he was 
the same man: and for some reason or 
other he was watching Ferdinand. 

As soon as the boat was made fast to 
the landing the old woman took her bun- 
dle and trudged out of the cabin. Ferdi- 
nand mingled with the crowd of passen- 
gers going off the boat, but he did not 
fail to keep his eyes on her. She boarded 
a horse car that went up on the east side 
of the city; Ferdinand got on the same 
car and immediately busied himself with 
the pretension of reading an afternoon 
paper. Thecar reached Second Avenue, 
People got off and on continually without 
diminishing the crowd that filled the 
seats, all the standing room, and the plat- 
forms. Ferdinand had begun to wonder 
whether the woman was suspicious that 
he was following her. Then thecar stop- 
ped a moment and there was some con- 
fusion among those trying to crowd on 
and those trying to crowd off. The old 
woman disappeared while Ferdinand’s 
attention was drawn away from her. He 
sprang out of the car, crowding every one 
in his way, and caught a glimpse of her 
hurrying down the avenue. 

‘*Say, stranger, how far is itto Harlem 
Bridge?” asked some one, seizing Ferdi- 
nand by the arm as he made haste to 
reach the sidewalk, ‘Do these cars run 
to Harlem ?” 

It was the man who had watched him 
on the ferry-boat. He must have beenon 
the front platform of the car. 

**IT don’t know anything about it,” 
Ferdinand answered, surlily, jerking his 
arm free. 

“Look here, young man,” the man 
seized him by the shoulder, ‘I asked you 
a civil question, didn’t I?” 

** And I gave you acivil answer. I said 
I don’t know anything about it.” 

The man maintained his grip, but his 
face displayed much good nature. 

‘Well, don’t get out of temper,” he 
said. ‘*Won’t you come and take a drop 
of something? Isee you area stranger 
in these parts like myself.” 

**‘ You are from California,” Ferdinand 
replied, with a stare. ‘‘I know who you 
are very well.” 

**Don’t try that game on me, sonny.” 
He let go of Ferdinand and straightened 
himself up. ‘‘ Don’t try any of your 
bunco or confidence game on me. I am 
Josephus Wayback, from New Jersey. I 
never saw California in my life.” 

He turned and walked off, leaving Fer- 
dinand free to go where he pleased. The 
old woman had disappeared now, how- 
ever, and Ferdinand had no desire to 
shadow this new acquaintance. He shook 
the dust of the neighborhood off his feet 
and made tracks for more inviting parts 
of the town. 

Ferdinand was a young man who could 
keep everything he knew to himself when 





he took special pains to do so, He kept 
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very mum about this journey of his to 
New York with Mrs Keller’s old woman 
until it occurred to him that Julia Shaw 
must know more about the old woman 
and Mrs. Keller than any one else. He 
told Julia everything he knew with the 
hope that she in return would tell him 
everything she knew. 

‘As for that man,” said Julia, ‘I 
haven't the remotest idea who he can be, 
I hever saw nor heard of him.” 

‘* He is in league with that old woman; 
that’s my opinion,” Ferdinand declared; 
*‘and they are both beating Mrs, Kel- 
ler.” 

**T don't know about that,” Julia said, 
reflecting. ‘‘ Mrs. Keller is a cuter 
woman than any one thinks who doesn't 
know her. She's got a mind of her own, 
too. She shuts herself in her room two 
or three days out of every week and 
won’t see any one. That old woman 
always comes and goes on those days.” 

Julia was engaged packing her trunks 
while this exchange of confidence took 
place, and her mind was more on that 
difficult undertaking than on Mrs. Keller 
or any one else. ‘I won’t trust any one 
to.do it for me, not a soul,” she said to 
Ferdinand, who stood looking on. ‘* My 
dresses are too lovely to be crumpled.” 

Mrs. Keller, however, was permitted 
during the day to offer several sugges- 
tions in regard to what should go into 
these trunks and to superintend in a gen- 
eral way the packing. Then they were 
sent off (eight of them) with her own to 
the steamer. The sailing came on one of 
those occasions when the steamer is 
obliged to be off early in the morning to 
catch the flood tide on the bar, and Mrs. 
Keller and Julia went on board the night 
before. No one, except the clergyman 
and one of Julia’s brothers, was on hand 
to see them off; but a great many in their 
eircle of acquaintances had taken an 1n- 
terest in their voyage and sent telegrams 
and reminders of recollection of one kind 
or another. Dr. Ambrose stood on the 
dock while they sailed away, and he felt 
very lonely on his return home. The: 
number of months they would be absent 
was left indefinite. 

But, to make a long story short, it 
should be said at once that they came 
back on the steamer’s return voyage. 
When they arrived in Liverpool it was 
discovered that all of Julia’s eight trunks 
and two of Mrs. Keller’s had not gone 
over with them, There was an exchange 
of cablégrams between Mrs. Keller and 
Dr. Ambrose. The doctor gave up all 
his time in an endeavor to straighten out 
the mistake and send the trunks by the 
next steamer: but the baggage men on 
the dock failed to find them. No one 
knew anything about the trunks. This 
was the word the doctor was obliged to 
send to Liverpool. In a moment of de- 
spair Julia declared she would come 
straight back, and Mrs. Keller yielded to 
entreaties. They could not go on, of 


course, without the trunks; that was out. 


of the question. If they had been lost by 
the steamship company something must 
be done about it immediately, Julia de- 
clared in hee energetic way. 

Those trunks! Everybody in the two 
cities who read the newspapers during 
the next week or two heard of them and 
their wonderful contents. They were 
loaded, it was said, with the most costly 
silks and laces. Diamonds and pearls 
and other jewels of much value had been 
stowed away inthem. Infact, they were 
worth a small fortune; and not a living 
soul could discover what had become of 
them. It was found out that they had 
been delivered on the dock by an ex- 
pressman and labeled for the ship’s hold. 
Mrs, Keller bad attended to that herself 
the last thing before going aboard ship; 
and she had also given an order to have 
one of her trunks returned home, as she 
found she had too many; but there was 
no more knowledge about the mystery. 
The loss had been fixed on the steam- 
ship’s company, and the company set to 
work with a couple of detectives to get 
to the bottom of the affair. 

‘Just think of it!” said Julia, when 
she realized she was actually on that 
dock again—* just think of it! I have 
nearly died of seasickness, and all for 





nothing. I havehad enough of the At- 
lantic Ocean to last me the rest of my 
life.” 

The only person, perhaps, who took a 
calm view of the turn events had taken 
was Dr. Ambrose. He really felt quite 
happy, tho he took care to repress him- 
self, From time to fime he called on the 
detectives, however; and eventually he 
brought back word that they had discov- 
ered a place on the east side of the city 
where the trunks had been taken—a place 
kept byan old woman and herson for the 
reception of stolen goods; but nothing 
had been found on the premises. Dr. 
Ambrose brought this news one evening 
when he had an engagement with Mrs. 
Keller to dine at Delmonico’s with him 
and an old college friend. The occasion 
was fixed in his memory, because it was 
that night the day for the marriage was 
set. The servants and all the pensioners 
had been assembled in the dining-room 
for Dr. Ambrose to meet. He had spoken 
to them while Mrs. Keller was dressing. 
Then he had talked with Little Gwin; 
and when she came down-stairs the boy 
fretted a little because she was going out. 
How sbe caressed him and pressed his 
face to hers! She loved the child devo- 
tedly, he was sure of that; and he be- 
lieved he himself really loved her more 
whenever he saw her show such tender- 
ness for others. In the carriage he had 
talked of everything that came into his 
head, and he told her about that bit of 
hope the detectives held out in regard to 
the lost trunks. The carriage was going 
along the Fifth Avenue side of Madison 
Square and they had almost reached Del- 
monico’s when she suddenly took his 
hand—she had been silent several min- 
utes--and said: 

‘* Robert, it shall take place two weeks 
from to-night. Idon’t want any display 
or show. We will have only a few friends 
present, and let it be understood that the 
wedding is to be quite private.” 

He had waited patiently two months 
for her to set the time. No wonder he 
felt flushed and flurried the rest of the 
evening. 

‘- Ambrose, she is charming,” his friend 
said to him when they had. dined and 
stood in the anteroom putting on their 
coats. ‘She is alovely, adorable woman, 
and I congratulate you on your choice.” 

Those words clung to his thoughts sev- 
eral days. He assured himself every time 
he was with her during the remainder 
of that period of waiting that he was a 
fortunate man. She was a woman, first 
of all, of the most refined feminine na- 
ture, as well as u woman of rare intelli- 
gence: she was a woman of education 
and several accomplishments; and her 
beauty was something that no one could 
think of disputing. He believed she was 
a woman capable of helping him in the 
work he had chosen in life. 

‘* Robert, I wish to be all that you be- 
lieve | am,” she said, soberly. ‘* From 
the moment we are married I shall feel 
that I am no longer my old self, but abso- 
lutely another woman. I wish you to 
keep me with you always, and never let 
me be absent from youaday WhenI 
am with you I am my betterself.” 

It was arranged that the wedding 
should take place in Mrs. Keller's parlors; 
and among those invited were the Bel- 
lows family, Julia Shaw, several other 
neighbors, Mrs. Keller’s admirer at Del- 
monico’s and a dozen or more of Dr. Am- 
brose’s personal friends. Many more 


came than Mrs. Keller had at first intend- 


ed to invite; but the wedding of such a 
man could not take place without letting 
his friends know about it. At eight 
o’clock the parlors were not crowded, but 
there were so many people in them that 
Hortense appeared perplexed where to 
put the new arrivals, She was in an ill- 
humor, and took no pains to conceal her 
condition from the doctor, 

‘*Madame desires not to be disturbed 
before sLe is quite ready to come down,” 
she informed him, *‘ Madame will ring 
for me when she is ready; then I shall 
come to you.” 

The doctor waited in one of the bed- 
rooms over the parlors, and occasionally 
he got up to relieve his impatience by 
looking out of the windows or walking up 





and down the floor. It seemed to him 
that the dear woman was a long time 
dressing, and it was nearly an hour later 
than the time they had set for the cere- 
mony to take place. Everybody had 
come, he believed, and he knew the friend 
he had asked to marry them had another 
appointment that evening, and was anx- 
ious to go. But, after all, there was 
nothing to do except to wait until she 
sent for him. He observed from the win- 
dow two men standing on the opposite 
side of the street, watching the - house. 
Then he stepped out of the room and 
looked down to the front hall. Hortense 
was the only one he could see, but by the 
rustle of dresses and the murmur of voices 
he knew the parlors must be filled with 
an animated company. He stepped back 
into the bedroom. Some one was coming 
down the servants’ stairs in the rear of 
the house from the story above. He was 
very much astonished when he saw that 
the person was an old woman—evidently 
that old woman he had heard of. She 
went on down the next flight of stairs 
and did not see him. 

Five or ten minutes later the doctor be- 
came aware that there was a commotion 
of some kind going on down-stairs. He 
hastened out ofthe bedroom and saw be- 
low two men near the front doors holding 
that old woman. Hortense seemed to be 
beside herself with rage. 

‘* What is it—what is the matter?” he 
asked, running down. 

‘* Monsieur, Monsieur, do not you inter- 
fere!” cried Hortense looking up at him 
on the stairs. ‘‘ Go back, go up-stairsand 
wait for Madame.” 

** You know who we are, I guess, Mr. 
Ambrose,” said one of the detectives. 
‘*This is the party we’ve been looking 
for.” 

‘No, no,” shouted Hortense, ‘‘ she is a 
poor woman Madame befriends. Let her 
go this minute. Do you hear what I tell 
you?” 

The guests in the parlors crowded 
toward the door. The old woman did not 
look at any one or say anything in her 
own behalf. She merely huddled herself 
together and covered her face with her 
hands. 

** We saw her come in here yesterday,” 
the detective explained to the doctor, 
‘‘and we've shadowed the house ever 
since. A few moments ago she appeared 
at the basement door and we nabbed on 
to her, but she got away from us and ran 
in again at the front door.” 

‘**Go call your mistress, Hortense,” the 
doctor said, imperatively. 

‘‘T shall do nothing of the kind, sir,” 
she answered, her eyes flashing angrily. 

‘*Then I shall call her myself,” he said, 
turning to go up the stairs. 

‘* Wait.” She sprang after him and 
seized him by the arm. ‘‘ Madame must 
not be disturbed. Madame will be ill 
with her heart if you agitate her now.” 

‘*T think we ought to see the lady, Mr. 
Ambrose,” said the other detective, who 
had not spoken before. ‘‘This old party 
is a pretty well-known character on the 
other side of the river. There’s nochance 
of our being mistaken. All of those 
trunks went to her house and she sold 
them out.” 

Julia Shaw pushed past Hortense and 
went up the stairs. The doctor followed 
her, and together they hastened to Mrs. 
Keller’s room. 

** Adelaide,” the doctor called, knock- 
ing softly twice and receiving no answer. 
** Adelaide, itisI. Will you come to me 
a moment?” 

There was no answer. 

‘* Mrs. Keller!” Julia called, and at the 
same time turned the knub. ‘Mrs. 
Keller! We must see you atonce. Some- 
thing has happened.” 

The door was locked. 

‘* Madame is not there,” said Hortense, 
savagely. She unlocked the door and 
threw it open. ‘See for yourself she is 
not there. Madame has changed her 
mind, Monsieur. She will not marry you 
to-night. She has gone out.” 


Hortense was very pale, but she had 
herself under good control now. She 
went into the room and turned up the 
gas displaying that her mistress had left 
The wedding dress lay 


it in disorder, 





across a chairand a point-lace veil had 
fallen in a heap before it on the floor. 

The young clergyman stood dumb and 
looked at this cool Frenchwoman as tho 
he were dazed. JuliaShaw was the first 
to recover from amazement. 

“Dr. Ambrose, you must come away 
from this house at once,” she said. *‘That 
woman is capable of anything. I think 
she might murder you if she took the no- 
tion. She has been determined that her 
mistress should not marry you or any 
one else,” 

Hortense laughed and turned out the 
gas. 
** Do you believe Mrs. Keller has actu- 
ally left the house?’ Ambrose asked Julia, 
while he stood at the head of the stairs 
hesitating what todo. ‘Can it be possi- 
ble she has donesuch a thing as that?” 

**Come, doctor, come,” Julia urged, 
drawing him along after her. 

Down-stairs they found that the old 
woman had already disappeared with the 
detectives. The doctor stood a moment 
confused and tried to say something to 
his friends, It was the most terrible mo- 
ment of hislife. But they came to his 
rescue in silence and helped him to his 
carriage. He saw them coming down 
the steps with scarcely a word spoken 
when Bellows closed the carriage door 
and he was driven away. 

The whole affair was related, with 
painful detail, in the morning newspapers 
of the following day. There are many 
readers very likely who will remember 
the column or two, for it was certainly 
the most noticeable news which the pa- 
pers had ferreted out in social life in sev- 
eral months. The affair was related asa 
sequel to the story of the trunk robbery. 
It had been discovered at police head- 
quarters that the old woman had come 
over from London and established herself 
in New York as a receiver of goods stolen 
in England. The man associated with 
her was not her son, but merely a con- 
federate. Finally it was discovered, after 
she was captured and secure in a cell, 
that this old woman was—Mrs. Keller 
herself in disguise. 
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HOW THE SPANISH KING WAS 
LOST AND FOUND. 








BY AGNES L. CARTER. 





CoE listen, boys and girls, to me, 
And you shall hear a story plain 

Of how was lost, and how was found, 
The great and mighty King of Spain. 


Not lost in battle—no, indeed ! 
And yet he was a soldier, too, 


' And owned a uniform and sword, 


The tiniest 1 ever knew. 


For, tho he was so grand and great, 
And had a crown of gems and gold; 

And tho his realm was wide and fair, 
This king was less than two years old. 


It happened, on a certain day 

(But how or why it is not known), 
The palace nurses left awhile 

The royal children all alone. 


The baby king sat on the tloor; 
His princess sisters near him played; 
When from the room in sport they ran, 
Forgetting him, I am afraid. 


Then soon arose a mighty stir, 
His royal majesty was lost! 

From room to room, from floor to floor, 
The dreadful news was quickly tossed. 


Throughout the palace, here and there, 
The searchers ran, a frightened crowd: 
The anxious Queen grew pale as death; 
The little sisters sobbed aloud. 


And troubled whispers swiftly passed, 
‘* Has some one stolen him away ? 

Then we shall have another war ! 

_ Alas! alas! this woful day !’’ 


But, standing near a closet door, 
One heard a tiny tap-a-tap! 

Then all cried out in great amaze, 
As if it were a thunder-clap. 


The door was quickly open flung, 
And they who lony had sought in vain, 
Low seated on the closet floor 
Now found the mighty King of Spain. 
New York Crry. 
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BIRDIE’S SISTER. 
BY DAVID KER. 








BIRDIE was a very good name for her, 
too, as any one would have said who had 
seen her flitting about the deck with the 
skirts of her little pink frock fluttering in 
the wind like outspread wings, and her 
long golden hair feathering out from 
every side of her head. Few birds were 
ever so restless and no bird could be 
more happy. I think it was I who first 
gave her the name; but, whoever began 
it, everybody took it up at once—passen- 
gers, crew and all—and from the Captain 
down to the cabin-boy, no one ever 
thought of calling her anything but 
‘* Birdie.” 

Birdie’s mother (who was a second- 
eabin passenger going out to New York 
to join her husband) was very ill for the 
first few days, and could take no charge 
of her at all. But this did not matter 
much, for there was always some one 
teady to trot Birdie up and down the 
deck, or hunt out a picture for her to look 
at, or bring her apples and bits of biscuit. 
Whenever you heard a shriek of laughter 
coming from the fore-deck you might be 
sure of finding Birdie in the midst of a 
grand romp with three or four of the 
sailors, who seemed to enjoy it quite as 
much as she did. Even the gruff old 
boatswain, who shouted and stormed at 
every one in a voice like a northeast 
gale, spent a good half-hour one day in 
rigging up a swing for her on the lower 
deck, and seemed to think himself well 
paid for his trouble when the child threw 
her little arms around his huge, brawny 
neck, and gave him what she called ‘‘a 
great big kiss.” 

‘* Birdie,” said Ito her one morning, 
‘* suppose another bird were to fly on 
board (they sometimes do you know), you 
would havea little sister to play with, and 
there would be two Birdies instead of 
one.” 

“Oh, I wish there would!” ‘cried 
Birdie, clapping her little dimpled hands. 
‘“*T’d take such care of her! and she’d sit 
on my shoulder and eat out of my hand.” 

‘* Well, there are plenty of bird-sisters 
for you,” said I, pointing to the sea-gulls 
that were hovering around our stern. 
‘* Won’t one of them do ?” 

Birdie shook her long curls disapprov- 
ingly ‘‘No, no!” said she gravely. 
‘‘They’re nasty and greedy, and keep on 
quarreling with each other. My sister 
must be nice and good; and soshe will, 
too, when she comes!” 

The idea got abroad at once (indeed 
Birdie herself talked of nothing else for 
several days after) and it soon hecame the 
standard joke of the whole ship. The 
first thing any passenger did when he 
cane on deck in the morning, was to call 
out, ‘‘ Well, has Birdie’s sister flown on 
board yet?” Finally one of our younger 
gentlemen who happened to be a bit of a 
poet, and was suspected of contributing 
to some of the New York magazines, 
worked the thought into a song, which, set 
toa tune of hisown composing, became 
rather popular on board: 

“Come o’er the water, 
Birdie to me; 
Ocean’s bright daughter, 
My sister thou'lt be. 
Come flying lightly, 
Through mist and through spray; 
Summer shines brightly— 
Come, come away! 


* Wand’ring and weary. 

Sorely distressed, 

O’er the waves dreary 
Come to thy rest! 

From the sea’s welter, 
The wind’s stormy play, 

I'll give thee shelter— 
Then come, come away!” 

At last Birdie’s sister did make her ap- 
pearance, sure enough. On the eighth 
evening of the voyage there was a great 
stir in ‘the fore-deck, and a crowd of steer- 
age folks was seen looking eagerly up into 
the rigging. 

** Come at last, anyhow!” 

‘* A land-bird, ain’t it?” 

‘*Blown out from Long Island, I 
reckon. Looks as if it had had a tough 
time, too.” 

** Where's Birdie? Call her, somebody!” 

But there was no need to call her, for 
there she was already, right in the thick 





of the ctowd clapping her tiny hands, 
and crying joyfully: ‘* Oh, here’s my sis- 
ter, come at last! I knew she would.” 

Sure enough, there was a poor little 
brown bird, clinging to the fore-yard, all 
bruised and shaken by the buffeting of 
the wind, its bright eye dim and sunken, 
and its feathers all dark and wet with the 
spray. 

** Why don’t you help my sister?” cried 
Birdie impetuously, running up to the 
biggest of the sailors and seizing his huge 
wrist with both her chubby little’ hands. 
** Don’t you see she’s ill, and can’t walk? 
Go and bring her to me this minute !” 

There was a roar of laughter from the 
lookers-on; but the old sailor did not 
laugh. Perhaps he had a little gir] of his 
own far away in England. He stroked 
the child’s bright hair tenderly with his 
great black hand, and said: ‘ All right, 
my lass. I'll get her for you ;” and up he 
went. 

Just then there came a terrible blast of 
wind,and weall held our breath, expecting 
to see the poor little bird blown away into 
the sea; but when we looked again Jack 
had got hold of it and was putting it care- 
fully into the breast of his blue jucket. 
Another minute and it was safe in Birdie’s 
arms. A regular crowd followed heras 
she carried it below, and fed it with 
crumbs of cake soaked in water, prattling 
eagerly to it all the time, and declaring as 
it began to chirp feebly that ‘it had un- 
derstood every word she had said to it 
and was trying to answer. 

In short, the arrival of Birdie’s sister 
was the great event of the day, and more 
especially so to Birdie herself, who that 
night added another petition to the sweet 
little childlike prayer which she always 
repeated before going to sleep: 

** And please God, take care of my lit- 
tle sister that you have sent me, and don’t 
let her die, and bring us both safe to 
Papa—Amen.” 

An hour later our stewardess stole for- 
ward into the ‘‘intermediate” to reconnoi- 
ter, and found our little pet fast asleep, 
with her rosy cheek half-buried in a mass 
of tangled curls, while the tired bird 
nestled in her breast and slept as soundly 
as herself—‘‘ Just like two little Angels!” 
as the: admiring Mrs. Bright told us on 
her return. 

Two days after that we reached New 
York; and my last glimpse of Birdie 
showed her fast grasped in the hug of a 
great strapping fellow with huge brown 
whiskers, while she, clinging to his neck 
with one hand, held up her bird in the 
other to ‘‘ show sister to Papa.” 

I haven’t heard anything more yet of 
Birdie and her sister; but as soon as I get 
a letter from the West I will be sure to 
let you know. 

New YORK Clty. a 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “* Puzzles.” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 
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Upper square: 1. Pertaining to a cer- 
tain nymph. 2. A disease of children. 3. 
A dwelling-place. 4. European blackbird 
5. A charm. 

Left hand: 1. Burned wood. 2. A con- 
tinued endeavor to gain possession. 3. The 
inner part. 4. The lesser white heron. 5. 
A pugilistic encounter. 

Right hand; 1. An expression of con- 
tempt. 2. Asmall column without base or 
capital. 3 Parts of shoes, 4. To assign. 
5. To squander. 

Lower square: 1. Aterm used in playing 
with balls. 2. A sacred vestment. 3. 
Proper. 4. A fine yellowclay. 5. A meas- 
ure. 

Centrals, reading down (eleven letters), 
an architect. 





Centrals across, a mechanieal contrivance 
common to cotton mills. L. L. R. 


CHARADE, 


A part of the face andan article, then 
you’re acountry quite famous for flowers 
and men. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


My whole is a quotation and includes the 
pame of the author—87 letters in all. 

My 5, 81, 19, 87, 11, 6, 24, 43, aa American 
author. 

My 26, 14, 72, 80, 52, a quaint English au- 
thor. 

My 34, 55, 66, 21, 68, 30, 38, a great novelist 
—English. 

My 59, 69, 17, 36, 2, 38, 29, 42, 3, wrote about 
Nature—American. 

My 18, 37, 51, 22, 58, 78, 62, a Scotch poet. 

My 46, 60, 54, 64, 25, a claimant of the dis- 
covery of anesthesia. 

My 10, 75, 12, 31, an old chronicler. 

My 83, 32, 84, 54, 85, 28, 16, 1, 56, 40, 74, a 
German clergyman. 

My 20, 27, 35, 47, 70, 15, 13, 82, 86, 48, 57, 44, 
an American divine—full name. 

My 41, 73, 8, 61, 49, an English poet. 

My 39, 45, 71, 50, 7, 63,a German natur- 
alist. 

My 7, 9, 76, 53, 23, 4, 78, 65, a Scotch 
divine. 

My 59, 3, 77, 67, surname of several famous 
in literature and art. 


DIAMOND REMAINDERS. 


First of diamond, a consonant; second, a 
bitter plant; third, a sudden thrust; fourth, 
the Latin for ones’ self; fifth, a vowel. 

With remainders. 

First, a consonant; second, the whole; 
third, a drink for the sick; fourth, one who 
dashes into anything; fifth, produced as 
an effect; sixth, acolor; seventh, a conso- 
nant. 

BEHEAD AND CURTAIL. 

A word of seven letters. 

Behead and curtail, and leave a shrub 
bearing beautiful flowers. 

Behead this word and curtail, and leave 
to corrode. 

Behead this and curtail, and leave a 
vowel. 

The first three letters of the word is a 
pronoun—the last three an article. 

PECULIAR PUZZLE. 
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The whole word downward, an aromatic 
plant. The first five letters, an ear of corn; 
the last four an upguent. 

The word across capable of being im- 
agined. The first five letters to represent to 
the mental vision. The last four capable. 
The outside four letters of the two words 
commencing at the highest, then the left, 
then the bottom, then the right is the 
bounding line of a geometrical figure. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 24TH. 

CROSS. 
ICE 
NON 
TRY 
CROWN 
ANE 
VEL 
ETO 
LSD 
BURIED PROVERB. 
Birds of a feather flock together. 


MONUMENT. 


OogrPron 
Dee MOnm 
ateAzose 


Ss L 
P H 
LADYBUG 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 
1. Dora—road. 
2. Lina—nail. 
3. Olga—goal. 
4. Lena—Neal—lane. 
5. Selma—meals. 
6. Eva—Ava—Vae, 





Selections. 


THE BEGGAR. 





BY THOMAS MOSS. 





Piry the sorrows of a r old man 
Whose trembling limbs have borne him 
to your door, 
Whose days are dwindled to the shurtest 


span, 
O, give relief, and Heaven will bless your 
store. 


These tattered clothes my poverty bespeak, 

These hoary locks proclaim my length- 
ened years; 

And many a furrow in my grief-worn cheek 

Has been the channel of a stream of tears. 


Yon house erected on the rising ground, 
With tempting aspect drew me from my 
road, 
For plenty there a residence has found, 
And grandeur a magnificent abode. 


Hard is the fate of the infirm and poor ! 
Here craving for a mor<el of their bread, 
A pampered menial forced me from the 


door, 
To seek a shelter in a humbler shed. 


O, take me to your hospitable dome, 
Keen > i the wind and piercing is the 
cold; 
Short is my passage to the friendly tomb, 
Fer I am poor and miserably old. 


Should I reveal the source of every grief, 
If soft humauity e’er touched your breast 
Your hands would not withhold the kind 


relief, 
And tears of pity could not be repressed. 


Heaven sends misfortuues—why should we 
repine ? 
’Tis Heaven has brought me to the state 
you see; 
And your condition may be soon like mine, 
The child of sorrow and of misery. 


A little farm was my paternal lot: 
Then like the lark I sprightly hailed the 
morn; 
But ah! oppression forced me from my cot; 
My cattle died and blighted was my corn. 


a? daughter, once the comfort of my age, 
ured by a villain from her native home, 
Is cast, abandoned, on the world’s wild 
stage, 
And doomed in scanty poverty to roam. 


My tender wife, sweet soother of my care, 
Struck with sad anguish at the stern de- 


cree, 
Fell, lingering fell, a victim of despair, 
And left the world to wretchedness and me. 


Then pity the sorrows of a 

Whose trembling limbs 
to your door, 

Whose days ure dwindled to the shortest 


r old man, 
ave borne him 


span, 
O, give relief and Heaven will bless your 


_— 





RESPECTING the word “‘ blizzard,” a cor- 
respondent writes to London Notes and 
Queries: 

“The word blizzard is well known 
through the Midlands, and its cognates are 
fairly numerous. I have known the word 
and its kin fully thirty years. Country 
folk use the word to denote blazing, blast 
ing, blinding, dazzling or stifling. One 
who has had to face a severe storm of snow, 
hail, rain, dust or wind, would ry | on 
reaching shelter that he has ‘ faced a bliz 
zer,’ or that the storm was ‘a regular 
blizzard.’ A blinding flash of lightning 
would call forth the exclamation, ‘ My! 
that wor a blizzomer!’ or ‘That wor a 
blizzer’ ‘Put towthry sticks on th’ fire, 
an’ let’s have a blizzer’—a blaze. ‘A good 
blizzom’—a good blaze. ‘ That tree is bliz- 
zared’—blasted, withered. As an oath 
the word is often used, and ‘ May 1 be bliz- 
zerded’ will readily be understoad.”’ 








Madame Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 
SUCCESSFULLY used for 
MORE than FIFTY YEARS. 


__ TRY tT. 





Ranged Aventure Ciic 
‘Anson S. Hoprans.Gen 
Acknowledged headquarters for 

Mantels, Grates and Tiles of every 
description. Inspection invited. 
Corres"ondence solicited. 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more vaiuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


PINEAPPLE CULTIVATION. 
BY GEO. E, WALSH. 








A FEW years ago pineapples were con- 
sidered luxuries in the Northern cities; but 
now they are as common as native products. 
Ease of transportation, and a better and 
more general knowledge of the needs of the 
plants for successful cultivation, have con- 
tributed largely toward bringing these 
delicious fruits within the reach of all. The 
shipments from the Island of Cuba are 
always large, and the fruit begins to arrive 
from this place in April. The “ pines” 
ripen early there, and shippers from Havana 
control the market until after the first 
week in May. Then the Bahama and 
Florida ‘pines’? come in, followed soon 
after by those from Central America. The 
season usually lasts through August, dur. 
ing which time about 5,000,000 pineapples 
are shipped into the country, over one-half 
of which go direct to New York, the prin- 
cipal distributing point for the United 
States. 

The whole business is now practically 
controlled by half-a-dozen large dealers ino 
New York, who make a specialty of it. 
They buy up the fruit on its arrival, and 
fix the price according to the condition of 
the market, which is usually frem ten to 
twenty cents each for the “‘ extras,”’ twelve 
to fourteen cents for No. 1, ten to twelve 
cents for No. 2, and as low as six cents for 
poorer fruit. Barrels are usually employed 
for packing, and from twenty-five to thirty 
extra large “* pines,” or forty to sixty small 
ones are put in one barrel. Almost any 
kind of a barrel is used for packing; but 
large sugar barrels have the preference, as 
they hold much more than the small ones, 
and the cost of transportation is much less 
in proportion. 

The cultivation of pineapples in Florida 
is only of a recent date; but it has become 
a leading industry at Key West and along 
the Indian River. The rapid increase of 
plantations in both of these sections is so 
great from year to year that in the near 
future it is expected that the domestic 
fruit will supply the consumption of the 
entire country. Theclimate at Key West 
is about the same as in the Bahamas, and 
the sandy soil is so productive that the 
“pines” grow almost without care. 

The cultivation of the pineapple is very 
easy, and requires but little labor on the 
part of the grower. They are largely air 
plants, resembling in appearance the “ air 
pines,” which can be found clinging to 
large trees in the hammocks all over the 
state. For this reason they will thrive well, 
even in a poor soil, if in a suitable climate, 
and well supplied with air and water. 

They are propagated from slips and suck- 
ers. The former are taken from the base 
of the matured pineapple, each pine pro- 
ducing from five to seven slips, and the lat- 
ter are removed from the root of the plant. 
These slips and suckers can be removed and 
shipped to a great distance: but this can- 
not be done safely until all of the moisture 
is dried out of them. About ten thousand 
pineapples can be planted to the acre, and 
in from eighteen months to two years after 
planting the slips will produce fruit. The 
suckers produce fruit in less time, usually 
one year atter planting. After the plants 
are once set, the only cultivation required 
isan occasional stirring of the soil, until 
the luxuriant growth of the plants shade 
the ground and prevent the growth of 
weeds ahd a too rapid evaporation of moist- 
ure. Each plant, if properly matured, will 
produce one “ pine.”’ If sold at five cents 
apiece this would mean five hundred 
dollars per acre, and one thousand dol- 
lars an acre if sold for ten cents 
apiece. The average, however, is from 
$500 to $700 per acre. Some of the choicest 
varieties sell as high as thirty and fifty 
cents apiece wholesale; but usually they 
are shy bearers, and do not yield as much 
per acre as the poorer varieties. 

The “ pines”’ are grown with more or less 
success anywhere in the state below the 
twenty-ninth degree; but less risk is run 
in planting them in the southern part of 
the peninsula. Monroe County, the extreme 
southern county of the state, has over fif- 
teen hundred acres planted with the pines. 
Originally the enterprise of growing the 
fruits for shipment was started at Key 
Largo and the adjacent keys; but the farm- 
ers in Manatee and Monroe counties are 
now turning their attention to the indus- 
try, and large fields are annuaHy being 
planted. In 1881 about 380,000 dozen of 





pineapples were shipped from Key Largo 


and vicinity, and in 1887 over 300,000 dozen _ 


were sent North. The Largo pines have 
already obtained a good name, and those 
which have been produced upon the main- 
land demonstrate fully that certain lands 
in S uth Florida are well adapted to the 
production of strong, healthy pines, of a 
sweet, fine flavor. 

But right here the question of lands must 
be taken into consideration. The pine 
lands of the state produce good fruit, as 
well as the rich hammock lands; but the 
soils in places along the coast, known as 
shell hammocks, are not favorable for these 
fruits. The high hammock lands are con- 
sidered the best in the state, when cleared 
of their heavy growths of timber, as they 
are rich and easy of cultivation. The low 
hammocks are still richer; but expensive 
irrigation is always necessary before they 
can be cultivated. The first-grade pine 
lands come next. They are easily known 
by a surface soil of a dark, vegetable mold, 
intermixed with sand and resting upona 
substratum of clay or marl. Second-rate 
pine land is rolling, and while it produces 
as well at the beginning, it becomes ex- 
hausted sooner. The third-rate pine lands 
are covered by heavy growths of saw-pal- 
metto, black-jack and the gall-berry. It is 
called flat woods here, and during the rainy 
season it will be frequently partly covered 
with water. A little under-draining, how- 
ever, will often make first-class land out of 
it. The swamp lands are by far the richest 
of any in Florida; but the expense of drain- 
ing them makes them nearly worthless at 
the present day. 

FORT MEADE, FLA. 


ABOUT INVALIDS. 


BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 











WE see many good things suggested for 
the healthy to eat, but in this respect the 
sick are comparatively seldom remembered. 
Their appetites, if they have any, are dainty 
and capricious, and need to be deftly and 
cautiously coaxed. We all know what 
a gratification to the healthy is a pleasant 
surprise in way of a delicacy, a delicious 
unexpected viand upon the family table; 
how much more of a pleasure it must be to 
one confined to her room, perhaps to her 
bed, and indifferent to all that usually 
pleases the palate. An invalid should 
never be consulted, even in convalescence, 
as to what she would eat or drink, but, keep- 
ing in mind all symptoms and conditions, 
some choice bit, delicate both in quantity 
and quality should be carefully prepared, 
and served upon the best china, with the 
best silver and daintiest napery the house 
affords; and it should ‘be brought to the 
bedside with a cheering, sunshiny face— 
such an accompaniment as could hardly 
fail to make the little meal irresistibly 
inviting. 

The attendant should not seem over anxious 
that the sick one partake, for that would be 
quite sure to make her refuse it altogether. 
We must expect invalids to be unreason- 
able. They will be whimsical and capri- 
cious, no matter what is done for them, or 
what happens, oftentimes, and they must 
be borne with patiently. Mental traits do 
often develop most strangely in the sick, 
entirely opposite to their character and 
ideas in health. Above all should we be 
patient with a person who suffers from 
nervousness. We once heard a person say 
“Oh, deliver me from a nervous woman!” 
He little knew what the word nervous 
means. No one knows, save those who have 
‘*been there.’’ It means a world of suffer- 
ing, a whole volume of both mental and 
physical torture. It hangs a cloud over 
everything; it discourages and breaks up 
the best nature, and makes life itself a 
burden. Pity those who are nervous, not 
call them cross and unreasonable. Harriet 
Martineau speaks, in her “Autobiography,” 
of the agony she endured in childhood, 
when a person laid her hand, never so 
gently, upon her head. She looked back 
from womanhood with commiseration upon 
herself for her sensitive, nervous tempera- 
ment, for on account of it she was con- 
sidered a cross and disagreeable child. 

We know an intelligent woman who often 
expressed the opinion that the “‘will power’ 
would overcome nervousness; but after a 
while she found herself a victim, and the 
word at once took on a very different mean- 
ing. To use her own words, ‘I cried aloud 
every morning when I wakened, just to find 
I was alive again, aud must face another 
day, with its dreadful torture, and its in- 
describable fear.”” She was in the stage 
near insanity, but by judicious medical 
treatment she entirely recovered. 

Nervous people should drink no tea or 
coffee or stimulants of any kind, but milk 
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if agreeable, instead; but if the trouble is 
serious a physician should at once be called. 

Make things pleasant for the invalid by 
diverting the mind by objects that will in- 
terest sufficient to make her ailments for- 
gotten for the time being. Dwell upon 
cheerful subjects in conversation in the 
sick-room. Do not speak of the latest rail- 
road accident or of some acquaintance who 
has just died, but bring a bunch of flowers 
to please, or afew pictures toamuse, Some 
people seem always to say the inopportune 
thing. A woman called upon an ailing 
friend of ours, who was ill with a severe 
cough and its attendant pains andsymtoms. 
“Strange,’”’ she remarked to the invalid, 
“people never believe it, when they have 
the consumption !”’ The poor creature saw 
things in a new light, and she cried out, 
“Oh, dear! have / got the consumption? I 
want to live!’’ and she did. 

A beautiful little boy of ten years had 
died. A village gossip went in to see the 
fave of the dead child. The mother stood 
near, overpowered with grief at her loss, 
when the gossip remarked, ‘‘You could 
hold a glass before his mouth, and tell if 
he breathed or not.” “Oh my boy! he is 
dead!”’ shrieked the poor mother, as she fell 
fainting tothe floor. The story had started 
in the village that the boy was “‘not dead, 
but sleeping.’”’ It grew as it rolled on, like 
aball of snow, and the woman went in to 
see for herself. ; 

Surely ‘‘Silence is golden’ in the pres- 
ence of death, ofttimes, as well as in the 
sick-room. 

The quarters of the invalid should be 

kept well ventilated, and when not possible 
toopen the windows some agreeable disin- 
fectant should be used. Any druggist will 
put up the following mixture, andit isinex- 
pensive and very effectual: Take one and 
one-half parts nitric acid, in thirty parts of 
water. Add ten parts of oil of rosemary, 
twu and one-half parts oil of thyme, two 
and one-half parts oil of lavender. Bottle 
the mixture, and shake well before using. 
One or two spoonfuls should be used at a 
time, according to the size of the room, 
Put it in a porcelain cup and allow itslowly 
to evaporate. Theodor is grateful to the 
invalid and the preparation is far prefera- 
ble to carbolic acid and turpentine which 
are often recommended. Iceis a wonderful 
comfort to the sick, especially those bura- 
ing up with interual fever. Years ago, ice, 
cold water and even milk were denied ‘to 
fever patients. Swallowing ice freely, in 
small lumps, is the principal remedy for 
inflammation of the stomach. Stewed 
prunes are a specific for the same disease, 
being cooling in their effects, and acting as 
an internal coolisg poultice. Inflammation 
of the brain and kindred head troubles, 
headaches, and all inflammations are re- 
lieved by the application of pounded ice, in 
a linen bag. Many kinds of sore throat 
will yield to the persistent use of ice; allow- 
ing the pieces to melt slowly in the mouth. 
It is safe home treatment for any infamma- 
tion to use ice till a physician can be 
brought, and for any pain it is helpful and 
safe to use hot wet cloths, till medical aid 
arrives. 

A bottle of ammonia and a bottle of spir- 
its of camphor should always be kept where 
they can be brought out at a motent’s 
warning, in case of fainting or accident. 
How often these remedies are in the house, 
yet no one, in an emergency, knows where 
to find them! MHave a place for linen 
pieces and flannels, for any unexpected call 
or need. 

Eggs, poached or boiled, are frequently 
allowed the sick, for they are nutritious; 
and, if the patient will take them raw, they 
are a powerful tonic. A more appetizing 
form is to beat the white toa stiff froth, add 
a large spoonful of powdered sugar, and 
beat more, then add the yelk of the egg 
and beat again, and lastly add half a tum- 
bler of milk, and three spoonfuls of wine, 
It should be sipped slowly. A little grated 
nutmeg added gives variety. ° 

‘* Boston crackers,” split open, toasted, 
dipped an instant in boiling water, and 
then smothered in sweet cream, with a 
piuch of salt, are tempting to a convales- 
cent. 

Raw oysters, with plenty of lemon juice, 
salt and pepper, will sometimes relish when 
nothing else will. Acids ure veryapt to be 
acceptable to the sick, in almost any form. 

Cream toast is often inviting to them, 
and oranges cut up and sugared are rel- 
ished. All foods and drinks should be ap- 
proved by the attending pbysician, but 
without medical care one should exercise 
his own reason and common sense. 

Beef tea, mutton and chicken broths sll 
are supposed to know bow to make, to ex- 
tract in all its strength the juices of the 
meat. A bit of chicken breast or a broiled 
bird will often please a sick person when 


unexpected especially. Trifles often assume 
a good deal of consequence to those who 
are ill and dependent. 

Two fair, tart apples prepared in the fol- 
lowing way are good: Pare and halve the 
apples and remove the cores. Put ina but- 
tered baking dish and sprinkle plentifully 
with sugar. Lakea large spoonful of but- 
ter, and rub into it asmal] spoonful of 
flour, add a small cup of boiling water, and 
pour over the apples, and bake them till 
tender. 

A dainty dish, and inviting, is made in 
this wise: Soak one spoonful of gelatin in 
half a cup of water an hour, add two spoon- 
fuls of sugar, and dissolve over .the fire. 
When nearly cold and stiff beat in the 
frothed white of an egg, the juice of half a 
lemon and of one large orange. Beat well 
and cool incups. Make the day before 
wanted. 

Gruels of all sorts require to be more salt- 
ed than for people in health. and the longer 
they simmer the better they are—they 
should never boil. Rice nicely boiled and 
served am eae is aps to be acceptable 
and relished by the sic 

Mint julep for an invalid is made by add- 
ing afew sprigs of mint toa glass of port 
wine. Sweeten it to the taste and add a few 
bits of cracker. 

Port-wine jelly is nourishing and refresh- 
ing. Put one, ounce of a and one 
large spoonful of sugarin one gill of cold 
water. Allow this to heat gradually, and 
when dissolved take it from the fireand add 
one pint of port wine. Cool it in molds. 

A plain jelly of gelatin, made very acid 
with lemon juice, is sure to relish when a 
person is ill, and lemon juice itself is one of 
the best of Nature’s regulators. 


THE profits of poultry raising are serious- 
ly interfered with when, as is frequently 
the case, the fowls become sick just before 


market time. One of the best remedies fo1 
chicken cholera in the summer is to make a 
strong tea of peach-tree leaves and mix the 
dough with the tea instead of with water. 
Another simple remedy, but one which re- 
quires care in not giving too strong doses, 
is to make a tea of May-apple root and use 
itin the food. The root may be dried and 
used in winter and has proved quite effectual 
in many cases. 











When Baby was sick, w’ gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Vastoria, 
When she be-ame Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she haa Children, she gave them Castoria, 
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Mam BORG, scsecccccccesesegececcs ccocses . $348,311 
i . 2.4 AGkesgekeussete mcveeddi 157,444 00 
PORRITORE TOMER s oo oc cccccsencocccegcsscccccses . oe 
State, County, City and Town Bonds.. 428,497 91 
Cash in Bank and in Agente’ hands........ 179,275 2 
PTE ccctnonscadehtusesdsecécus 16,125 69 
juterest aeprnes, ond Bente pene . 25,000 B 
ans on Mortgages, en..... 242,968 
Loans secured by Stocks and Bonds........ 30,540 00 


TOTAL ASSETS.............. 81,718,707 44 


CHAS. B. WHITING, President. 
Jas. U. TAs ton. Sec. HOWARD W. Cook, Ass’tSec. 
B. W. FRENCH, p aes Agent, Chicago. 
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INVENTION 
OF THE AGE. 
should have it. 

AND PUT UP 18 ONE POUND TIN CARS. 
36 Conte per cen, 9 22.cta, additional for postage 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 
$.W.cer, 120 and Harket Stree, PRILADELPELY Ph, 








THOS BDA STSSBIN, 


CLEANFAST 





























STEAM ENGINES 
Upright and Horizontal, 


Portable and Portable. 
8 te 16 Herse Power. 
Tlustrated Pamphiet Free. Address 
AMES LEFFEL & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, OH10, 
or 110 Liberty 8t.. New York 





A SOPs SURE FOR CATARRH. 








Gorciet Benet Service. 


Soy Toit art Se Bain 


SOMETHING NEW! 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR, 
By Express, Prepaid, $1.25. 





F. CADMUS, 
(Send for Circular). 
17 South Ninth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Please state if for gent or lady. 











FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 


to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Council 
Bluffs and Omaha, connecting for 
Portland, Seattle, Victoria, Den- 
ver, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and all Pacific Coast Points. 


WITH OVER 7,000 MILES 
of Steel Track in eight States 
and Territories, it penetrates the 
Agricultural, Mining and Com- 
mercial Centers of the Entire 
West and Northwest. It is the 


ONLY LINE TO THE BLACK HILLS 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, Time Tables and full 
information, apply to any Ticket Agent, os or address 
the Genera] Passenger Agent, Chicago, 

J. M. WHITMAN, #8. C. WICKER, E. P. WILSON, 

General Manager. Traffic Manager. Gen. Pass. yr) 








HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


Union Square Hotel 
OORNER 16TH STREET NEW YORE 
DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 








Taylor’s Restaurant, 
Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York 








